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PREFACE. 



THE "Books fob the People" were edited and published 
for free distribution at the People's Tabernacle, on twelve 
Saturday nights (beginning January 14th and ending April 1st), 
to neariy four thousand members and ticket holders, without 
thought of ever binding the single pamphlets into a book; hence 
the defect in this volume of consecutive paging, which renders 
even an attempt at a table of contents almost useless. 

The dollar charged for three grand concerts, nine lectures, 

ten musical preludes, and twelve books, — of course necessitated 

economy in the style of our little books. The second series will 

ba much improved. 

C £j. B. 

Cleveland, O., April, 1882. 
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E. R. HULL'S 

You will always find the largest and best 
selected stock of 

MEN'S. BOTS' & CHILSBEN'S 



QLOTHINlG 



In the City, which defy competition. 

We keep grades to suit all classes, make a specialty of fine goods, and can please 
the most exacting and fastidious, in quality, style, fit and price. For young men our 
stock will be found replete in the "nobbiest" out, particular care being taken to select 
goods having style and taste about them. We have the most complete and best ar- 
ranged Boys* and Children's Clothing Department in the country, and handling such 
enormous quantities of this class of goods as we do, gives our patrons an immense 
variety to choose from, besides they reap the benefit of our low purchases on large lots. 

Whether you are « professional man, a busmess man, a mechanic, a workingman, 
or a farmer, it is to your interest to trade with us. Our goods are honest; we handle 
no shoddy; we buy exclusively for cash, and in large quantities; thus we buy lower 
than small dealers can, and having but 0N£ PRICE we put the smallest margin of 
profit, consistent with a legitimate business, on our goods, and SELL THEM TO 
EVERYBODY AT THAT PRICE. Mechanic and millionaire are treated alike. The 
price is marked in plain figures, from which there is positively no deviation under any 
circumstances. A child can trade as safely with us as the most expert judges. Besides 
we protect our customers as no other house does:— In the first place we allow no mis- 
repreeentation, but if for any unaccountable cause an article should not prove satis- 
factory we stand prepared to make the loss good, as the following guarantee will 
proN'e, a copy of which is enclosed in every package which leaves our store. 

GUARANTY TO CUSTOMERS. 

This article, and every other article sold by us, is warranted to give reasonable 
wear, for the price charged for it. Should it fail to do so, we stand ready, on sight of 
the goods, to make the loss good to the customer, not in apologies or excuses, or 
offers of allowances on something else, but in HARD CASH OLTP OF THE MONEY 
DRAWER. Also, if for any reason the article should not prove satisfactory when ex- 
amined at home, you are at liberty to return it any time within a year, in good order, 
and we will cheerfully refund the MONEY, instead of compelling you to exchange it 
for something else. (Signed) 

E. R. HULL, 

Proprietor. 
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CLEVELAND 

Educational Bureau. 



!n'1. M. l>. LBtHlETT, - - - . Pkuiuk 

t. C. K. DOLTON, - ^eo'iakuManau 

I. DOA.V, t^nij., Trrisuh 




ORGANIZRD BY 

The Business Men for th£ir Employees* 
And the People. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 



GRAND CONCERT 



UNDER THR DIRECTION OF 



MR. ALFRED ARTHUR, 

SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 14, at 8:16 o'clock. 



1. PART SONG— O Hush Thee, my Baby Sullivan 

CHORUS. 

2. SOPRANO SOLO— Angel at the Window Tours 

MRS. HENRY PERKINS. 

3. PIANO SOLO— Concert Waltz Bendei, 

MR. J. H. ROGERS. 

4. TENOR SOLO— The Bloom is on the Rye Bishop 

MR. WM. A. FITCH. 

5. BALLAD DIALOGUE— Who killed Cock Robin ? De Pearsall 

CHORUS. 

6. BALLAD— Agnes McDonald Roeckel 

V MISS ELLA MANSFIELD. 

7. (^jt^RTETTE— Presage of Spring, Op. 22 Hollander 

^ MISSES TINTA FULLER AND ALIDA THOMAS, 

MISS HEU.EN BRIGGS AND MRS. C. W. LOCKARD. 

8. VIOLIN SOLO— Second Rapsodie Americaine, Op. 44 M. Hauser 

MR. J. H. AMME. 

9. WARRIOR BOLD Adams 

MR. HOWARD SMITH. 

10. PART SONG— Were I the Nightingale W. Hay 

CHORUS. 

11. PIANO SOLO— Sicilienne Vespers Raff 

MR. W. B. COLSON. 

12. MENDELSSOHN QUARTETTE— The Artillerists' Oath Adams 

E. P. ALEXINE, ly^^,, E. R. KANT, ( „ 

CHAS. A. COOK, ) ^«^'*- E. D. EMERSON, > ^"**' 

13. SOPRANO SOLO— To Sevilla Gessauer 

MRS. HENRY PERKINS. 

15. SONG OF THE TRITON Molloy 

CHORUS. 

MISS M. S. WRIGHT, Pianist. MR. ALFRED ARTHUR, Conductor. 

The Steinw^y k Sons' Concert Grand Piano used on this occasion is kindly furnished 
iiF & Bradnard Sons. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF MUSIC. 



MUSIC IN GENERAL. 

What the wonderful electric light is to the eye, music is to the soul of 
man. It is an element in nature no less than light, air, electricity and 
the warmth of the sun. It is manifest in the thunder, in the sighing of 
the winds in the forests, the surge of the ocean dashing upon its rocky 
shore, the cry of the beasts of the field and the birds of the air; and 
every sound of the human voice, whether of pleasure or pain, that is 
wafted upon the waves of the air, and touching the ear, is thus communi- 
cated to the human soul, inspiring or depress- ing the spirit of man. Its 
human manifestation commenced with the moaning of the first infant in 
the cradle, supplemented by the twitter of the first bird perched upon the 
tree in the garden of the primeval world, the first lamb that bleated upon 
the slopes of the mountains in Central Asia, and the first fierce battle-cry 
of rude nomadic tribes contending for ground on which to pitch their 
tents or pasturage for their flocks. 

« 

ANTIQUITY OF MUSIC. 

Music, as a practiced art, is as old as humanity itself. It is prehistoric, 
and its beginnings are lost in the myths and mysteries of the origin and 
history of the human race, and will never be known until the beginnings 
of races, tribes and nations shall have been discovered and made known 
by the laborious and searching ethnologist. No wild tribe has yet been 
found on the face of the globe that does not possess something of music 
in his nature, and practices it either in voice or by instrument, however 
rude, discordant, or even offensive it may be to cultivated ears. 

MUSIC IN THE MORNING LAND, 

The legends of a people often contain a germ of true history. The 
most ancient legend touching the history of music is more than five 
thousand years old, and has come down to us from China, It relates 
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that at that early period the Chinese musical scale consisted of five primal 
tones only. These were conceived to he symholical of the five elements 
of nature — earth, metal, wood, fire and water. Early respect and rever- 
ence for imperial rule led the court musicians to dignify their profession 
by a national symbolization representative of the Emperor, the minister, 
the people, affairs of State, the body politic. All this, of cours.', was 
fancy and complimentary, but it had the happy result of securing gov- 
ernment influence in advancing the art. In process of time, as the art 
djBveloped, new tones were conceived and added by different authors 
without reference to former standard musical rules, whereby confusion 
arose in musical matters at the Imperial Court, and the Emperor took 
the subject in hand with a determination to establish music on a basis of 
sound principles and fixed laws. To that end, the Emperor Hoang-Ti 
ordered Ling-Lun, the greatest musician of his time, to bring order out 
of confusion and establish music on a new and permanent foundation. 
So Ling-Lun, like some modern philosophers and original scientific 
investigators, resorted to original sources to ascertain the number of 
musical notes and the key-note of nature. He left the capital and the 
abodes of men, and sought the highest mountain in Central Asia, where 
the great Hoang-Ho takes its rise. While ascending a lofty peak, he sud. 
denly felt his feet refusing their support. He sat down and soon fell into 
a deep reverie. There appeared to him Fung- Hoang, the wonderful double- 
bird, which appears to man only on rare occasions, and for the especial 
purpose ef benefitting mankind in general. The male Fung sang six 
tones, and the female Hoang six others, and the deepest tone produced 
by Fung was ^ung, the great tone — earth and emperor in the symbolized 
scale. Now the waters of the Hoang-ho, rushing by, likewise intoned 
the Kung, and Ling-Lun's own voice, when speaking, was in unison with 
it. So Ling-Lun recognized it as the root-tone, whence all others had 
sprung. He then returned to the capital, and elaborated his new system. 
To the great fundamental tone, the generator of all others, Kung. was 
added other tones called helpers and supporters, for by their, aid the 
circle of the fifths and fourths was effected. The double-bird had sung 
twelve notes. These formed the twelve semitones of the octave. Those 
intoned by Fung were considered perfect, while the others were imper- 
fect. This was in accordance with Chinese philosophy, which divided 
things into perfect and imperfect, and held that each thing perfect had 
a counterpart in something imperfect; like the relation which man stood 
to woman, heaven to earth, the sun to the moon. The twelve semi- 
tones were also symbolical of the twelve moons of the year. Taking 
^iieir premises, that each mode was a manifestation of some principle, as 
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materialized in the elements of the State, so also as materialized in an 
element in Nature, the Chinese had a complete and logical theory ex- 
plaining the power of music over the emotions. They believed that 
each tone and each mode impressed itself, according to its character, 
directly on the mind, without the intervention of thought ; that music 
acted in a primary manner, acted as much upon the person ignorant of 
its deep signification as upon the philosopher. The ancient Chinese, 
moreover, held music in high estimation in consequence of their theory. 
Whatever may have been the state of musical knowledge and art in China 
in the earlier times, as compared with that of Western nations to-day, or 
in the intervening ages, its influence upon Emperor and people had been 
such that it is recorded that one of the sayings of Confucius, two thousand 
years later, was: "Desire ye to know whether a land is well governed, 
and its people have good morals? Hear its music. " Another philosopher 
of the empire asserts, that whoever understands music well, is capable 
of governing. Fo-Hi himself was an inventor of an instrument, the 
Kin. A number of Emperors were skilled musicians and composers; 
several are portrayed as performing on the Kin. 

MUSIC IN THE CLOUDED LAND. 

The less poetic and more practical, if not more scientific Egyptians 
symbolized music with the whole cosmos, the universe, or planetary 
system as understood by them in the earlier ages of that country. They 
compared the seven tones of the diatonic scale to the seven planets. » 
This was at least a sublime idea. It pervaded all that subsequent time 
which to us is known as historical antiquity of Egypt, also the middle 
ages, and there are even traces of it in recent times — the idea of the 
harmony of the spheres. Music was no longer, as in the remoter East, 
merely a manifestation of terrestrial forces, symbolical of terrestrial 
governments; it came to be considered a manifestation of the celestial, of 
spirit which regulates the universe. Harmony was no longer restricted 
to the earth ; it came to be the ruling principle of nature. The gods were 
the means through which the knowledge of music was imparted to man. 
Osiris invented the flute ; Isis, the sacred songs. The seven tones of the 
Eyptian scale were deemed manifestations of the principle which pro- 
duced the seven planets, endowed by the Creator with motion, and which 
were then supposed to revolve around the stationary earth — Mercury, 
Venus, Mars. Jupiter, Saturn, the Sun and Moon. Herschel and Neptune 
were then unknown. Being something of astronomical mathematicians, 
they conceived the ratio between the lowest tone and the highest to be 
the same as between Saturn, the most distant known planet, and the 
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moon, the nearest. These ideas are all set forth and illustrated in 
ancient Egyptian books, two of which, devoted to music alone, have 
come down to us. They ascribed pathological virtues to music, desig- 
nating it as physic for the soul. 

It is possible that the old Egyptians had even a more sublime concep- 
tion of music in its relation to the celestial orbs than we are wont to 
concede to them, as involved in the expression, "harmony of the spheres," 
Egypt and Chaldea possessed the primeval knowledge of astronomy — 
the order and movement not only of the planets of the solar system, but 
also of the myriad stars and the great constellations of the zodiac. 
Motioh was their most significant manifestation, Motion is the generator 
of tone-music, whether of the voice or instrument, or other terrestrial 
phenomena. Music thus being the resultant of terrestrial motion, how 
natural to the ancient philospher, hardly less than poet and musician, to 
conceive that the celestial spheres, in their wonderful orbital velocity, 
should produce upon the ear of the Creator, and possibly upon the spirits 
of the ancient gods and the souls of the dead Egyptian, harmony not 
unlike that of earth, but more glorious and grand, even as the heavens 
are above the earth. May not Moses, or Pythagoras the Greek, both of 
whom were priests of the temples, learned in all the knowledge of the 
Egyptians, of which music was not the least even in the days of the 
first, have conceived that the music of earth was but the echoes of the 
harp ol the universe, whose strings were planetary orbits, set in vibratory 
motion by the breath of the Perfect Master, Deity himself, in the morning 
of creation? This, of coufse, is a mental conception which the limited 
capacity of man can never demonstrate as a truth. 80 smoothly run the 
planets in their mighty courses round the sun, that man cannot physically 
appreciate the slightest motion; and nothing but his knowledge of 
mathematical astronomy demonstrates the fact that the earth on whicii 
he lives shoots through space with a volocity of one thousand two lum 
dred miles a minute ; Venus a little faster, and Mercury one thousand 
eight hundred miles a minute; yea, that during this hour's entertainment, 
the earth has been hurled through space seventy-two thousand miles. 
Such motion may evolve music, grand and harmonious to an Infinite 
Mind in the realms of outer space. Thus, the "Music of the Spheres," 
"Celestial harmony," while treated as the expression of an ancient poetic 
fancy, may nevertheless have a basis of philosophic truth in the unsolv- 
able mysteries of the divine Architect of Nature. 
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THE PraST AND ORANDEST ORATORIO IN HlflTORY. 

How much of music, as we understand the art, the old Egyptians 
knew and practiced, may be inferred from the sacred Hebrew record. 
The foreign people who went out from the Delta of the Nile, in the great 
exodus fifteen Iiundred years before our era, after four hundred years' 
residence, were slcilled in the music of song, the haq) and the timbrel, 
and all other instruments known to the Egyptian. That words were 
written in the form of song, or oriental poetic prose, and music composed 
to emphasize and inspire the same somewhat in the modem style of 
our musical authors, is apparent from the delineations upon the walls of 
temples and tombs, of musical instruments, and even concerts of artistes 
in the courts of the Pharaohs, celebrating praises to Isis and Osiris, 
or events of war and conquest. That the Hebrews there resident had 
become equally skilled with the native Egyptian, is unquestionably 
demonstrated in even the brief outline of the sacred record wherein is' 
disclosed the theme, the ascription of praise and a few of the words 
of the first and sublimest Oratorio of antiquity, Tfie Triumph of ths 
Red Sea. 

The celebration of national events in modern times is principally by 
the speeches of orators and statesmen; in antiquity, by music. The 
speech of Paul at Mars Hill, the grandest oration of later times, cast into 
the shade the orations of Demosthenes, Pericles and Cicero of earlier ages, 
but is no fuller recorded or better known to-day than is the burden of the 
triumphal song of Moses. The event which the Hebrews celebrated was 
by music, the most natural and expressive outburst of the soul in praise 
to God for national deliverance. Orators and speechmakers, like those 
of modern times, would have been tame, inexpressive, and would not 
in that day have been reported so as to have been transmitted to subse- 
quent ages. But music lives when speech is lost. 

The Oratorio of the Red Sea was no ephemeral or hasty affair. Prep- 
aration was made and time was set for the national cebration. The great 
theme was written, and nobler strains of music were composed, than 
ever had sounded in Egyptian temple, or wafted aroxmd sphinx or pyra- 
mid. The singers were selected, and the instruments determined. When 
the time arrived and all was in readiness, and the great audience of Israel 
were seated, the curtain was raised and Moses, the leader of men and the 
master of music, appeared upon the stage and voiced the wonderful 
composition contained in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, chorused by 
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the audience: "I will sing unto the Lord, for He hath triumphed glori- 
ously; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. The Lord is 
my strength and song, and He is my salvation; He is my God, and I will 
exalt Him. Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath He cast into the sea; 
his chosen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea. The depths have 
covered them ; they sank into the bottom as a stone. With the blast of 
Thy nostrils the waters were gathered together; the flood stood upright 
as a heap, and the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea.'' 

In the next act appeared the first and most renowned prima donna of 
history, the beautiful daughter of Israel. Miriam, the prophetess, and the 
accomplished sister of the leading star. With timbrel in hand, she was 
followed by a great choir of women, also with timbrels, and Miriam 
struck the note : ' * Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; 
the horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea." 

Such are the dim outlines of the first great concert of the world. His- 
tory is silent touching the reception of the renowned singers, or the 
applause with which they were greeted, the bouqueU that were showered 
upon the graceful Miriam, or other demonstrations of professional r^ard; 
but a sensible mind cannot deem it as treating lightly the sacred record 
when it is considered that humanity is substantially the same in all ages. 
Had we the Ubretio of the occasion, with the names of aU the singers, or a 
copy of the Migdol DaHjf Tribune of the next morning after the Oratorio 
of the Triumi^ of the Red Sea, the present and the remote past would 
doubtless seem not very much unlike. The reporters might be relied 
upon for an exact and impartial account, while probably the Pharohonic 
editor would have an editorial characterizing the concert as a failure, 
and the ascription of praise to the God of the Hebrews as but an insult 
to Apis and the sacred Crocodile. 

MUSIC m THE ULRD OF THS MUSES. 

Egypt was the educatcNr of Greece, and in process of time music was 
wafteil to the shores of the .£gean Sea. Here it underwent a new 
iK»nenclature, and its principles were symbolized with the gods and 
goddesses of the mythical age, untU in later times the philosophers, 
P^ihagoras, Aristotle and others sought its principles in nature. The 
ultimate result was that all is number and harm<»iy. Numbers are the 
guides and preservers of the harmony of the universe. They define form, 
order and the laws of things^ In them is contained the real being ol all 
things that exist. All numbers are repetitions of the first ten. The ten 
qpnng from unity, which is thereiore the origin or all things. The great 
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number is the number four, for if added to the first three, produces ten, 
the limit and consummation of the fundamental numbers. In the num- 
ber one, the point is contained; in two, the line; in three, the superfices; 
but in four — the first square — la the defining of all bodies. This is there- 
fore the root of nature. Numbers are the spiritual essence of music. 
What we hear in the vibrations of a material are numbers. In the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, we see numbers. Music and the celestial bodies 
Are therefore closely related to each other. Ratios in the length of strings 
were discovered by Pythagoras, or by the Egyptians. All things, whether 
seen or heard, were numbers and harmony. ' ' Therefore, " says the Greek, 
^* it is the business of music not only to preside over the voice and musical 
instruments, but even to harmonize all thing-i contained in the universe." 
God organized all nature according to the laws of harmony, was a tenet 
of the Greek. The lyre was considered a symbol of the cosmos. The 
heavenly bodies were musical instruments sounding forth melodies of 
indescribable sublimity. The laws of harmony were the same laws that 
built- and preserved the universe. In consequence of this sublime con- 
ception, the practice of music was enjoined as a highly virtuous and 
especially meritorious action, *'for music," said Pythagoras, "purifies 
the soul." Another philosopher held that ''the soul is a tension of the 
body; and that, as vibrations are produced on strings, so the emotions 
manifested themselves by producing vibrations on the body — the soul 
acting as tension. " 

MUSIC IN WESTERN EUROPE. 

The course of music, like the emigration of peoples and the star of 
empire, was westward. From the rise of Christianity, through the dark 
and gloomy thousand years known as the Middle Ages, and until about 
the fifteenth century, music in Western Europe was principally under 
the control of the ecclesiastics, and utilized almost exclusively in the 
service of the Church. 

As the ancients beheld in music manifestations of the same causes that 
produced the elements or planets, so the scholastics and monks, to show 
equal wisdom with the Eyptian and Greek philosophers, also symbolized 
the principles of music, but wholly referred the same to scriptural typifi- 
cations, rather than to those of nature. The relation to what was termed 
the plagal and authentic modes they conceived such typicaljof the chariot 
wheel within a wheel, described in the vision of Ezekiel. Music was a 
symbol of the Church in that it was composed of many parts. It was 
cosmical and human; so the Bible was divided into two Testaments. 
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There were three chuses of mosicAl instminents: so of course they cor- 
rf»foaAeA to Faith, Hope and Charitjr. A compositioiL is con^Msed of a 
fintt, middle and final part; wondeffuny, it was supposed cfr pretoided, 
AifpoMcaiit of the TrlDitr. And so the monks continued to symhoKze ad 
ittJUUtm^m, outdoing all heathen antiqaity in the matter of the symboliza- 
tion of mojie. It is not recorded that the monks compared it with, and 
extolled it as pk§$ic either for body or soul, bat with thdr never-ending 
extent of inapt and illogical ajmbolizalion, l^jsic suggests itsdf. 

The fiiwt lecofd of a singing sdiool is that of one established in Rome 
by Pope Sylvester, A,D. 330. The kind of music taught is unknown, but 
limited doubUesa to the customs of the Churdi, and adapted to hymns 
and chants. 

Seventy years afterwards, St Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, took an 
interMft in the culture of music, and arranged the four diatonic scales, 
known as "The Authentic Mode," composed himself new hymns and 
ehanta, and oiiganized a fine choir in his own church at Milan. The 
Auihorixed Mode did service for about two hundred years, tin it became 
deteriorated or unfashionable; when Gregory the Great (990), duxingiiis 
pontlflcate, undertook the work of musdcai reformation and improvement, 
and it is said, restored to Church song that solemnity of chancier which 
it had gradually lost The modes he established are known as the 
^'Gvegorlaa Modes. ** He established a school, at which his system and 
the order of the Church Service were systematically tau^t The system 
foQiided by this prelate became universal in Chnstxan countries, and 
schools were established in principal dioceses, but not so much success 
was met with as anticipated, owing to the untutored condition of the 
people, who in that age were rude in the extreme. 

Two hundred years later, the Emperor Charlemagne (800) founded 
music schools at Metz and other towns, and placed them under Italian 
abkgem of note. Alcuin, a British ecclesiastic, an accomplished teacher 
of the Gregorian systsm, was employed by tlie Emperor as Principal in 
these sdbodls The interest which Charlemagne took in this enterprise 
established the Gregorian system throughout Europe. 

Musical notes were but dots and scratches until about the year 1050, 
when Gtiido of Arezzo added two lines to the staft, and invented the 
terms vl, re^nd, fa, «o2, 2a, «a, which are substantially as known to the 
fitudent of music to-day. There had ever been a necessity for having 
the musical language expressed by fixed andinvariable signs. This made 
the language of music universal— the Englishman, Frenchman, German 
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and Italian, who did not know enough of each other's language to 
exchange salutations, could thenceforth sing and play from the same 
printed or written music in harmony. This great discovery and revolu- 
tion in musical notation was evolved out of the first syllables of the little 
Latin hymn of St. John the Baptist, a special and determined character 
being assigned to each. This hymn is composed as follows : 

Ut queant laxis 
iS^sonare fibris 
Jl/tra gestorum 
Famxjli tuorum 
SoIyq pulluti 

La\m rectum 

• 

iSitznctae Johannes. 

Ut was afterwards changed for do, and m, for si, by some acknowledged 
musical authority as being more euphonious, but otherwise the same little 
syllables have done the world a service and held their place for eight hun- 
dred years. 

PRIMirrVB BONO. 

Notwithstanding music as a cultivated art was appropriated chiefly to 
the uses of the ecclesiastics in the long and gloomy period of more than 
a thousand years in Western Europe; there was nevertheless, a kind of 
ziative music and song among the untutored, and even the most rude 
azid uncivilized of the people. The Scandinavian of the frozen North, 
the ancient Briton, the Caledonian Highlander, the primitive Welch, the 
Hibernian, the Basque of the Pyrenees, the Gaul and the Teuton, had 
their primitive i)oets, scalds and sagas, who composed or improvised of 
love and war, and entertained their families or friends in their rude huts, 
or crowds in the villages and incipient cities, with singing or droning 
recitations more or less melodious. Such was the secular music. 

TBOUBADOURS AND MINSTRELS. 

After the Cruades of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which had 
exhausted in a measure the fanaticism, bigotry and intolerance of the age, 
and more than decimated the people of Europe in a war with the Sara- 
cens of Palestine, there was a new birth of poetry and song. Superstition 
had vanished under the realities of the sword of Saladin. Those who 
lived to return had learned something of the wisdom of the world, and 
were happy to see the hills and vales of France once more, even as beg- 
gars, where once they had been princes and owners of great estates. 
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Fascinated by the graceful and ornate songs of the Orientals, which 
they had learned, they imitated them and introduced into France a new 
melody and a new song. Thus came the Troubadours and Minstrels with 
their songs of glory, tenderness and love. 

"Gaily the Troubadour touched his ^itar. 
As he was hastening home from the war, 
Singing, from Palestine hither I come, 
Lad3' love, lady love, welcome me home." 

• 

The art of the Troubadours was entitled the gaie science, and to the idea 
of gaiety a noble meaning was attached. Gaiety, or joy, was a state of 
mind regarded as corresponding with that of religious grace. The end 
of their profession was the service of religion, honor and woman in deed 
and in song. One of their mottoes was; "My soul to God, my life for 
the king, my heart for my lady, my honor for myself." 

The most famous of the Troubadours, or Wandering Minstrels, was 
Adam de la Hale, about 1280, who wrote songs in three-part harmony, 
the melodies of which would be accounted agreeable even in the present 
day. They were not unlike the popular ** Folk-Songs" of Southern 
France aud Northern Spain, as still sung by the rural population in those 
provinces. As in those early times. Church music was in the hands of 
ecclesiastics, so these Troubadours were the chief composers of secular 
music. In France, the songs of the people were the chanson; in Ger- 
many, the Lied; in England, the song and the glee; in Italy, the frottole, 
vUlotte, canzonet. The folk-song of the Swedes, Poles and Hungarians 
haVe been introduced to the world, and proven to be quaintly original 
and very beautiful. Among the folk-songs of the Scotch, are many 
which are judged to antedate the Christian religion, whose form, it is 
believed, can be traced back to the Phrygian and Dorian Greek; such as 
'*My Boy Tammie," "Roy's Wife of Aldivallach," "Reel of Tulloch," 
and even "Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled." From the old Bards of 
Erin and Scotia, of the days when * * The harp that once through Tara's 
halls its soul of music shed," to that which Scott invoked in the "Lady 
of the Lake," " Harp of the North that mouldering long hast hung on the 
witch-elms that guard St. Fillan's spring," have descended to us nearly all 
those strains of melody so familiar, so dear to the heart, and so awakening 
to the emotions, not only to the native, but to the American people who 
are by descent the inheritors of the spirit, poetry and song of the old raced 
of the North. Ossian's "Invocation to the Sun, "from out the cold, bleak 
mountains of the north, still awes us by its grandeur, and " The Pibroch 
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that thrilled in Glen Fruin," to-day inspires the Highland regiment 
alike in the jungles of Africa and upon the sultry plains of India. 

REFORMATION PERIOD. 

About 1502, Ottavio Petrucci invented the means of printing music by 
movable metal types. Through this most important invention of print- 
ing musical works, their cost was much lessened, and the music-loving 
public was enabled to possess the recognized works of the best composers. 

It is claimed that music schools for strictly ecclesiastical music were 
established at Canterbury, the seat of the first Church established by the 
Roman Pontiff, and still the seat of the Protestant Primacy of England, 
as early as 825 ; and that later in the same century the Great Alfred, whom 
the old chronicles credit with being himself an excellent musician, 
founded a professorship at Oxford. The improved Gregorian music 
remained in use, in connection with the offices of Religion, until the 
dawn of that revolution inaugurated in Germany, known in history as 
the Reformation; when its leaders, differing materially in their opinions 
of the manner in w^hich the Art of Music was to be rendered most effec- 
tive to their objective ends, a complete change was felt in the music of 
the Church. The gi-eat leader of the Reformation, Luther, in his attack 
upon the Church of Rome, though bold and uncompromising, neverthe- 
less, as he had been taught music, and had formed a high opinion of its 
influence for good upon the human heart, instead of abolishing the good 
in music from his new form of worship, he made it his business and 
highest aim to encourage its cultivation as an eminently Christian Art, 
and for that purpose adopted a religious service in German to the ancient 
and grand music of the Roman Mass; and introduced a variety of Hymns 
and Psalms into the Church — ^some of the best of which he is said to be 
the author. John Calvin, the great contemporary of Luther, is credited 
with doing a similar work for France and Switzerland, and for the like 
purpose. 

The progress of the Reformation may possibly be attributed quite as 
much to the new and melodious tunes adapted to the venerable psalms 
and hymns as to any material change in orthodox theology; for a con- 
temporary of Luther — an adherent of the old Church — complained, it is 
said, that "the whole of Germany was singing itself into the Lutheran 
doctrine," Such items of theological history are here used, however, only 
as showing what wonderful influence has ever been attributed to music 
in all great events in past ages. That music has a place in all histories — 
is ever written and talked about. 
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The poetry of the Refoiination, wedded to music worthy of it, was 
treasured in the hearts and homes of the faithful, from the mountains of 
Switzerland to the shores of the Baltic, and from the banks of the Rhine 
to those of the Vistula and Danube. In addition to the German sacred 
songs, a number of hymns, translated from the older poets of Bohemia, 
were greatly prized in the land of Luther. The Church songs in use 
among the Germans and Bohemians were the old Hymns and Sequences. 
The Psalms, so dear to the fathers of the Church, and which, in earlier 
ages, formed the true liturgy and hymn book of the people, were not yet 
recalled by the new Church to their old place of honor in the service of 
the sanctuary. To the Reformers remained the duty of solving the ques- 
tion of a Service of Praise, and the possible revival of the love of the 
early Christian Church for the Psalms of David. 

In England, as in Germany, the object of the Reformers being to 
purify Religion from whatever was corrupt, retaining all that was good, 
choral music was preserved, particularly in the Cathedrals and Collegiate 
Churches. Henry VIII. (1521), a devotee of music, in connection with 
his Minister, Cardinal Woolsey, preserved the Choral Service in its most 
perfect and solemn forms; and schools for music, connected with all the 
Cathedrals, were sustained. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, from 1558, the Papacy was abolished, with 
all the usages of the Romish Church, and the English Church was 
established. For nearly a century from this time, continual changes in 
the government, civil war, and the consequent disregard of the arts and 
higher forms of education, allowed the taste for, and the cultivation of 
music to be neglected. It was indeed banished from the Churches, and 
in a great degree from private families. By an ordinance made in 1644, 
organs in Churches and Chapels were taken down, and an infuriated 
populace demolished these instruments. At the succession and during 
the reign of Charles II., the clergy were returned to the station and 
property of the Church of which they had been despoiled, and music 
as an art rose again. 

From 1500 to 1545, under the great Italian masters, the art of music 
as employed in the service of the Catholic Church at Rome and else- 
where, progressed till it found its culminating point in the advent of 
Palestrina, who was regarded as the model composer of the noble style 
of Church music. By idealizing in the sense of the Catholic Church, 
its mystic leligious life, by ennobling, enriching and purifyiny: its inward 
contents he perfected the organism of his art. The musical drama, or 
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opera, as it was afterwards called, was at this time the center of attrac- 
tion for the talent and genius of some of the most able musicians of the 
century; and owin^ to the fact of its increasing popularity, as also afford' 
ing a more abundant remuneration for the labors of the composer. Church 
music began to be neglected, save by those inspired souls who felt them 
selves particularly chosen to advance sacred art. Palestrina, however, 
remained true to the traditions of the systems of the ecclesiastical modes, 
and was ever afterward recognized as the aamar of Church Music. 

The gradual and successful development of the musical drama had a 
marked effect upon tlie growth of music in the Church. The old eccle- 
siastical keys were gradually transformed into the more modern system 
of tonality, and eventually the whole character of musical composition 
was changed, although for more than a century, the successors of Pales- 
trina adhered to the art principles of their great master. Most of the 
composers, both Italian and German, up to the beginning of the Eigh- 
teenth century, were successful in the musical drama, as well as in the 
music of the Church, and up to that time, they had maintained a visible 
line of demarcation between the two distinct types of composition. At 
the commencement of the Eighteenth century the form of the drama 
p&r musica, or opera, was distinctly felt in the mass, hymn, psalm, and 
other Church music, and the old tradition of a strict church style was 
banished from the mind of the composer. 

There were four distinct schools in Italy. that of Rome, the Neapolitan, 
theVencttan, and the Bolognese. At Rome, Allegri, Agrostini and Carri- 
simi followed the traditions of Palestrina. Gregorio Allegri, a singer and 
composer in the Pope's Chapel at Rome, 1629, composed the Miserere which 
for more than a hundred and fifty years, was performed on Wednesday 
and Friday during Passion-week, in the Papal chapel. This Miserere is 
in appearance of a simple form, consistsng of two alternate choruses, one 
in four pa/rts and the other in five parts, the two being brought to simul- 
taneous concord at the last verse of the hymn. The effect produced by 
the composition is in a great measure due to a peculiar traditional man- 
ner of rendering with regard to the expression, and frequent changes of 
light and shade, enhanced by the mystery of the rites belonging to this 
service. The Pope and conclave are all prostrate upon the ground; the 
candles of the chapel and the torches of the balustrade are extinguished 
one by one ; when in darkness the two choirs unite in the last verse, the 
chapel master beating the time slower and slower, the singers diminish, 
or rather extinguish the harmony to a perfect point, where words fall 
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far short of expressing the overpoweringly solemn, melting effect of 
these dying tones, telling in mystic cadence of the passion of Christ. 

The great composers of the mass, which is the musical servict of the 
Church of Rome, are Mozart, Hayden, Beethoven, Hummel, Cherubini, 
who have employed all the debth and tenderness of melody and richest 
harmony in this kind of composition. 

The invention of the Obatorio, which is a species of musical drama 
consisting of airs, recitatious, duets, trios and choruses is commonly ascribed 
to St. Philip who founded in Rome, in 1540, the oongregatioo of the 
Oratory(orar« — to pray). This ecclesiastic, wishing ^to distract the atten. 
tion of his parishoners from the theatre — the mania for which often kept 
them from their religious duties, formed the idea of having Sacred In. 
terludes written by a poet, set to the music of able composers, and per. 
formed by the most celebrated singers. The experiment succeeded; 
crowds were attracted to the concerts, which took the name of Oratorios, 
from the Church of the Oratory, where they were performed. The great 

M 

names identified with this important school of music are Carrissimi 
(1580), Jeptha and Joiiah are his best known works. Henrich Schultz 
(1585) is styled the father of German Oratorio. He wrote Tlie Pamon 
Story of the BeswTection, and Seven Last Words. Hosanna to t?ie Son of 
David, is a composition of an Englishman, Gibbons (1625.) 

Henry Purcell, organist of Westminster Abbey, 1677, was styled "the 
greatest English musical genius." He wrote the Te Deum and Jubilate, 
performed at St. Paul's Cathedral, besides many operas. William Croft 
(1737), wrote the Oratorio Solomon. John Sebastian Bach (1760), was a 
prolific German writer of Oratorios. Handel (1759), is the author of 
many celebrated works, among which are the Messiah, Samson and Beh 
sihaazar. Hayden composed a large number of symphonies, operas, 
masses, concerts, quartettes and trios and other instrumental works. At 
the age of 66 he produced the great Oratorio of TTie Creation, This work 
produced a profound impression at the final performance, which took 
place at Vienna. The fame of l?ie Creation spread throu&rh Europe; in 
England it has long been second only to The Messiah in popular favor. 

In Opera, Gluck, Mozart and Beethoven are the great names in Ger- 
man musical history. Gluck (1787), whose first opera was Artaxerxes, 
produced in Milan. It was followed by Clytemnestra and Demetrio. He 
visited England and produced Caduta del Oiganti and Artamene at the 
Haymarket. Mozirt in 1770 produced his Opera Mitridate; next La 
Mnta Qeardiniera and Idomeneo. Don Oiovanni is his most celebrated 
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operatic work, while his Bequium holds a high place in thepublie regard. 
Beethoven's Mount of Olives is the most celebrated of his Oratorios, bu 
his works are numerous. Since the above great names have come Hum. 
mel, a pupil of Mozart, Spohr of Brunswick, whose Oratorio, Tlie Last 
Tudgment and Calvary, are best known in this country. Karl Von Weber, 
(1786 to 1826) opens upon the musical world with his opera 2)^r Freischutz, 
followed by Oberon for the English stage, and Euryanthe, Weber's 
works are very popular to-day. Franz Schubert {'97 to '28), wrote Haga/r*8 
Lament, Mosamond and Miria/tn's Battle Song. Jacob Myerbeer{'94 to'64), 
produced the Huguenots, L*Africane, Jeptha's Daughter, Margherita d\ 
AnjoUy and Bohert le LHable, all of which are alive, popular and familiar 
to all. Felix Mendelsshon Bartholday's (1809 to 1847) last great work 
was the Elijah, composed for and produced at tbe Birmingham Festival 
of 1846. 

Robert Schumann (1810 to 1856)), composed Paradise and 2 he Peri, a 
setting to music of Moore's Lalla Bookh, an opera Genevieve, Manfred and 
the PUgrimage of the Bose, Aube r (1782 to 1871), for many years director 
of the Paris Conservatoire, devoted, was the author of Fra IHavolo and 
numerous other works. Rossini (1792 to 1868), produced for the Garni* 
val at Rome in the year 1816, the Barbiere di Siviglia and Moses in Egypt, 
His great contemporaries were Bellini who composed Norma and La 
Somnambula. Donizetti, author of Lucrezia Borgia-, Luda di Lammermoor^ 
Don Pasquale and the Daughter of the Begiment. Gounod stands at the 
head of French composers of the present day. His contemporaries are 
Ambrose Thoreau, Flotow and Offenbach, the latter the composer of La 
Grande Duchess, Ba/rbe Blus, etc. Joseph Verdi is unrivaled among the 
Italians. He is the author of B Trovatore, Erani, etc. 

Richard Wagner (b. 1813), has of late years been the.subject of bitter 
controversy among musicians. He is the author of Tannhausers Lohen. 
grin; and his last great contribution to the **music of the future," is the 
DerBing der Nibelungen. His methods are becoming better understood^ 
and the Hungarian, Listz, is among his strongest advocates. 

These names are only a few of the many hundreds of great and distin- 
guished names in modern music, either as composers or executors of 
renowned compositions, whether for the voice or instrument. Of the 
noted artists who are most familiar to the present generation, may be 
mentioned Mario, Malibran, Grisi, Jenny Lind, Garcia, Alboni, Albani 
Campanini, Anna Louisa Gary, Kellogg, Lucca, Nilsson, Adeline Patti 
Garlotta Patti, Parepa-Rosa, Piccolomini, Adelaide Phillips, Sontag 
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Titiens, Emma Abbott, Mrs. Beguin, Maria Roze, Minnie Houck and 
Hilbron. 

INFLUBNCE OP MUSIC. 

A marvelous power has been attf ibuted to music in all ages of th^ 
world. It was the source of a multitude of fables in which exaggera- 
tion and imagination played a chief part. But whatever the stories, 
and however improbable they may be, they nevertheless bear witness to 
the importance of music and its power of fascination. 

That Orpheus tamed wild beasts by the bewitching tones of his voice 
is not strange or remarkably wonderful, for music is resorted to daily by 
tamers of animals in caravans perambulating the country for the instruc. 
tion and delight of the rising generation. And it is told of a Northern 
lady who spends her winters in Florida that she possesses the fascinating 
gift of calling around her a variety of beautiful birds of the forest, some 
of which will perch upon her head and shoulders and flutter at her feet, 
captivated by her sweet voice and gentleness of spirit. But if Amphion 
erected the wall of Grecian Thebes by means of his songs, it must doubt- 
less be taken in a modern sense. Th^ fact probably is that the city in its 
infancy had not resources equal to so great a municipal imdertaking; 
so Amphion, who was a splendid musiciaa and a public-spirited person, 
as good musicians are with us, to meet the financial exigencies of the 
city, gave a series of concerts which were so popular that gentlemen and 
ladies of wealth and musical tastes approved and patronized, and thus 
the walls of the Thebes were erected. 

Bunker Hill Monument remained untouched for years after the foun- 
dation was laid, for want of funds, and until an impetus was given to 
the enterprise by a celebrated artist, the wealth of whose accomplish- 
ments were coined into money and the proceeds of her entertainments 
generously contributed for the payment of the toiling men in the granite 
quarries at Quincy. 

Plato said no change could be made in music without a similar one 
being made in the State. And Aristotle contrasted the musical race of 
Arcadia for gentleness of manners with the country of the unmusical 
Cynetes. 

The Emperor Nero, concerning whom history charges that he toyed 
with music in a moment of dire calamity, was reputed a good musical 
artist, having studied under Greek masters. The old story has been 
handed down by historians as truth, each writer aggravating the case by 
some additional particulars, no matter how obtained. The real facta 
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doubtless were that oa the eveniag when the lire broke out there was a 
music soiree at the Emperor's palace, at which were in attendance a select 
circle of Roman artists. That when the bells sounded the alarm the 
Emperor and company were la the midst of a rehearsal of some grand 
piece of musical composition, and did not suspend execution till the final 
bar was closed. The concert then would have broken up had not the 
Prefect (the Mayor of Rome), come in haste to the palace to notify the 
Emperor, and quiet the fears of the imperial court and the guests of the 
evening, that there was not occasion for alarm. So the Emperor bid his 
guests remain the balance of the evening, and he condescended to favor 
the company with a 'cioliii solo. His enemies, possibly availing them- 
selves of some such circumstances, exaggerated them, and history has 
perpetuated an error. It is safe to conclude that the enemies of Nero 
had no respect for musical art, and could not appreciate the civilities of 
his court in remaining with his company of distinguished artists instead 
of dismissing them. 

According to the most ancient traditions, the bagpipe has always been 
the favorite mstrument of the Scotch, since it was first introduced into 
the country at a very remote period by the Norwegians. The larger one 
figures in their battles, funeral processions, weddings and other great 
occasions; the smaller sized one is devoted to dancing music. Certain 
martial airs, called pibroch s, produce the same effect upon the natives of 
the Highlands, as the sound of trumpets does on their chargers, and 
sometimes even wonders are performed almost equal to those attributed 
to the music of ancient Greece, for which we have Gibbon, the historian, 
as authority. 

It is related that at the battle of Quebec, in 1768, while the British 
troops were retreating in disorder, the Commander complained to a staff 
officer of Eraser's regiment, of the bad behavior of his corps. **Sir," 
replied the latter with some warmth, "you made a great mistake in for- 
bidding bagpipes to be played; nothing animates the Highlanders to 
such a degree, at the hour of battle; even now they might be useful.' ' 
"Let them play as much as you please," answered the Commander, **if 
that can recall the soldiers to their duty." The musicians received an 
order to play the favorite martial air of the Highlanders; as soon as the 
latter heard the familiar tones they paused in their fiight and returned 
with alacrity to their post. 

Only last month (D.c. 1881), His Royal Highness, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, presiding at a soiree of the directors of the Athenaeum at Free 
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Trade Hall, Manchester, England, for the advancement of musical 
science, in his admirable address, reported in the Manchester Times, 
happily illustrates the influence of mnsic His Royal Highness said: 
"There is the resolution which musib can infuse into a body of soldiers, 
who can have their fatigue lightened and their step quickened even by 
the simple notes of the drum and flfe, and who by the martial sound of 
the *War March' may be animated to face the greatest dangers. I 
might mention the remarkable effects of music on the inhabitants of 
mountainous countries. Certain tunes are. I believe, prohibited in the 
Highland regiments, because of the intense longing for home which they 
produce in the men on foreign service. The same is the case with the 
Swiss, and this desperate desire for home, excited and aggravated by the 
national music of the country, has even been classified as a distinct dis- 
use under the name of nostalgia." 

During the Sepoy rebellion, in India, an army correspondent of the 
London Times made some depreciating remarks touching what he seemed 
to consider the trivial pastimes and amusements of the Highland regi- 
ments, on the night of their last bivouac on the banks of the Ganges, on 
their march to the relief of Lucknow, because they whiled away some 
sleepless hours by singing "Bonny Doon" and "Mary's Dream." 

" The moon had climbed the highest hill 
That rises o'er the source of Dee, 
And from its eastern summit shed 
Her silver light on tower and tree..' ' 

Something of pity should be awarded the man whose soul was no t 
gifted to appreciate the most felicitous of Scotland's lyrics, and its sweet 
and plaintive melody, upon the sultry plains of Hindostan. But when, 
m the beleaguered city, the practiced ear of the Scotch lassie, Jesse 
Brown, heard in advance of all others the distant notes of the bag- 
pipe, and frantic with joy, ran with streaming hair through the streets 
of Lucknow, crying, "The Campbells are fcoming! — dinna ye hear the 
slogan?" English women and children in the beleaguered city had no 
criticisms for the songs of the Highlanders, or the wild and piercing 
notes of the bagpipe. 

It is related, in a note to one of Walter Scott's novels, that in the Pen in- 
sular war, Sir Eyre Coste, appreciating the attachment which the High- 
lander feels for the music of his native country, gave them fifty pounds 
after the battle of Porto Nuovo with which to buy bagpipes, as a token 
of his satisfactien with their conduct on that day. 
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The national songs of a people, the music and melody of which are 
so blended with the sentiment that the effect upon the heart and mind 
is nearly the same whether words or tune are heard, inspire the soul like 
the sight of the flag. What would be our country, what Englaud, or 
what France, if the spirit of the national songs were eradicated from 
the hearts of the people? When "The Star-Spangled Banner" shall 
no longer inspire the patriotic heart with enthusiasm and delight, the 
Republic will have fallen. When "Rule Britannia" shall no longer be 
fiung in the land of Victoria, the dominion of England will have ceased 
in the four quarters of the globe; and when the Marseillaise shall be 
forgotten by her gallant sons, France will have become Cossack indeed. 

It is a gratifying evidence of the civilization and culture of nations 
when people manifest an international spirit to that degree which enables 
them to appreciate and cherish the national songs of each other. This 
has long been done between America, England and France. And now 
we can add to the list of. courteous nations the great German Empire. 
It is related in the Boston Musical Herald, of January, 1881, that "Miss 
Emma Thursby sang at Baden-Baden a few weeks since, and the audi- 
ence included the Emperor and Empress of Germany, the grand duke 
and duchess of Baden, the crown prince of Germany, and the princess 
and a large number of the nobility.^ There were several encores, in 
which the Emperor and Empress heartily joined. When called out at 
at the close of the concert, she sang I'lie Star Spangled Banner , and the 
Emperor is said to have pronounced it the finest national ode he bad 
ever listened to. " 

"Peace hath her triumphs no less renowned than war," and music is 
the harbinger of peace. The musical artist is to be the future diploma- 
tist. Music is destined to banish war. The mission of music and her 
artists is destined to grand results, not only in the culture of the people, 
but in the pacification of nations. 

In contemplating the grandeur and glory of the works of the great 
masters of music, we should not, however, forget the sweet songs of 
childhood and the cradle. Song is cultivated from the cradle, and 
mother is the ever-remembered teacher. Some one has said that the 
last thoughts of a dying old man are of his mother's face and voice when 
she sang to him in infancy. So the song and its melody once lesimed 
from the lips of a mother abides to the end. Let us cherish the national 
melodies and songs. 
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MuBic being a acieoce, discovered in and evolved from aature, must be 
developed and illustrated by its ifreat devotees and learned masters like 
Uie other sciences. It should not be charged as a disparagemeat to tbe 
general intelligence of the great mass of the people that they are not 
adepts in its profound mysteries, and skilled In the illustration of its 
vouderful harmonies, like the great masters aod artists of our time. 
ifuslc ranks with Astronomy, but hof many of all nhom we are pleased 
to call learned or appreciative, of both men and women, who take 
delight in contemplating the starry heavens, comprehend mathematical 
Astronomy? How many among them delight in the perusal of the Medb- 
aniqtie Celeste of La Place, the computations of Lagrange and Leveriere. 
or our own Btockwell's voluminous and famous problems of the secular 
varlatioas of the orbits of planets? Yet how few there are who do not 
find the highest gratification when some tuneful master like Richard A- 
Froclor touches the strings of the Astronomical harp of tbe universe> 
and makes eyen mathematics melodious. 
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1. January 14 — Grand Concert, conducted by Mr. Alfred Arthur. 

2. January 21 — Dr. J. H. Vincent, Eloquent Advocate of Educa- 

tion for the People. Subject, "The Every-day College." 

3. January 28 — Hon. George M. Towle. Subject, " Gambetta, 

the Famous French Premier." 

4. February 4 — Prof, W. C. Richards. Subject, "Fascinating 

Electric Forces." Brilliant Experiments. 

5. February 11— Prof. W. C. Richards. Subject, "Wonders of 

Air and Water." Brilliant Experiments. 

6. Fel)ruary 18— Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. , the Gifted Divine. 

7. February 25— Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the Ablest Woman in 

America. 

8. March 4r-Dr. A. A. Willits. Subject, " Sunshine." 

9. March 11 — Grand Concert. Fisk University Jubilee Singers, 

Patronized by Kings and Princed. 

10. March 18— Not yet settled. 

11. March 25 — Grand Concert, conducted by Prof. N. Coe Stewart. 

12. April 1 — John B. Gough, the Orator of Orators. 

The above entertainments will be first class in every respect. 
Prominent business men will preside, and young business men act 
as ushers. It is also expected that 36,000 educational pamphlets 
will be given away during the course to ticket holders. 



TO EACH TICKET HOLDER. 



The success of the entertainments this winter depends 
greatly upon the attendance ; if large, then Singers and 
Speakers all do better. The Bureau makes this special 
request — that you try to sell at least one Course Ticket, 
Price $1.00 (or 8 1-3 cents each), to a shop, room-mate or 
friend, possibly neighbor, and, by putting a second per- 
son in the way of twelve intellectual feasts this winter, 
make your own Saturday evenings doubly enjoyable. 

The Course Tickets are on sale at the leading Bookstores 
and Hotels and possibly at the office of the establishment 
where you work. 

CLEYELAND EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

C. E. BOLTON, Sec'y and Manager. 
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■>Fumiture, Mattresses and Looking Glasses.'i- 



M LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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WHITE 




Sewing Machine, 

ITS SIMPLICITY, ITS DURABILITY, 

ITS GREAT RANGE OF WORK. 



HLATEST lMPROVEMENTS^ 

The King of Siwing Machiims. 



■mWHITE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY.m^ 

CLEVELAND, O. 
Office and Salesroom, 358 A 360 Euclid Ave. 
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Happy is the Man that Pihoeth Wisdom. 



The Business Men for their Employees 
And the People, 



INTRODUCTION. 



W PROVERB is difficult to define. Isaac D'Israeli, who has a valuable paper 
(5*' on proverbs, truly observes that "proverbs must be distinguished from 
proverbial phrases, and from sententious tnaxims ; but, as proverbs have many 
faces, from their niiscellaneous nature, the clasM itself scarcely admits of any 
definition. Johnson defined a proverb to be "a short sentence, frequently 
repeated by the people." 

"The pithy quaintness of old Howell has admirably described the ingredients 
of an exquisite proverb to be sense, shortness and salt. A proverb is distin- 
guished from a maxim or an apothegm by that brevity which condenses a 
thought or meataphor, where one thing is said and another is to be applied, 
' which often produces wit ; and that quick pungency which excites surprise, 
but strikes with conviction ; which gives it an epigrammatic turn." 

For all general purposes the definition of D'Israeli will suffice ; and he very 
happily says "that these abridgments of knowledge convey great results with 
a parsimony of words prodigal of sense." An essential feature in proverbs is 
the condensation of much thought and observation within a small compass. 

Proverbs were the germs of moral and political science, and they not un- 
frequently constituted the compendious vehicles for the transmission of the 
dogmas of religion and the first principles of philosophy, arts and sciences. In 
this shape, oral tradition preserved among primitive ages the knowledge of 
times still more remote. 

Brevity is a distinguishing characteristic of all proverbs. Weight of senti- 
ment and justness of metaphor ought to be another, to justify the eulogy of 
Tillotson, where he says, "the little and short sayings of wise and excellent 
men are of great value, like the dust of gold or the least sparks of diamond." 
Some excite attention by a witty and unexpected combination of ideas, and 
others by a caustic or sly humor, while not a few, and these perhaps not the 
least ancient, can be no otherwise described than as an old writer express it — 

" Rhymes running in a rattling row." 

Proverbs are to the people not only a sort of metaphysical language, but a 
kind of substitute for philosophical principles. A man whose mind has been 
enlarged by education, and who has a complete mastery over the riches of his 
native language, expresses his ideas in his own words ; and when he refers to 
anything beyond the matter under his view glances towards an abstract prin- 
ciple. An imeducated man, on the other hand, uses those proverbial forms 
which tradition and daily use have made familiar to him ; and when he makes 
a remark which needs confirmation, he clenches it by a proverb. Thus both, 
though in a different way, illustrate the observation of Lord Bacon, that " the 
nature of man doth extremely covet to .have something fixed and immovable 
and as a rest and support to the mind." 



POPULAR PROVERBS. 



A beggar will never be bankrupt. 

A blow with a reed makes noise but hurts not. 

A bushel of March dust is worth a king's ransom. 

A clear conscience is a wall of brass. 

A burden which one chooses is not felt. 

A drachm of goodness is worth a whole world of greatness. 

A fair face may hide a foul heart. 

A fair promise makes a fool merry. 

A faithful friend is better than gold, a medicine for misery, an 

only possession. 
A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 
A fool's tongue is long enough to cut his throat. 
A good layer- up is a a^ood layer-out. 
A good name gives strength. 
A good name will shine for ever. 
A good wife and health are a man's best wealth. 
A guilty mind punishes itself. 

A handful of good life is better than a bushel of learning. 
A hut is a palace to a poor man. 
A kindly word cools anger. 
A king's face should give grace. 
A king's favor is no inheritance. 
A light purse is a heavy curse. 

A man knows his companion in a long journey and a small inn. 
A man who cannot mind his own business is not to be trusted 

with the king's. 
A man's life is an appendix to his heart. 
A nod from a lord is a breakfast for a fool. 
A pitcher goes often to the well but is broken at last. 
A single fact is worth a shipload of arguments. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 

A thousand pounds and a bottle of hay are all one at doomsday. 
A wild goose never laid a tame egg. 
A winter's thunder's bodes summer's wonder. 
A wise head makes a close mouth. 
A wise lawyer never goes to law himself. 
A wise man need not blush for changing his purpose. 
A woman's heart has a great capacity for doing wonders. 
A woman's strength is in her tongue. 
Aching teeth are ill tenants. 
Adversity flatters no man. 
After clouds comes fair weather. 
After death the doctor. 



4 Popular Proverbs ; 

Agues come on horseback but go away on foot. 

All are not hunters that blow the horn. 

Ail are not saints who go to church. 

All is from above. 

All is good to the good. 

All is not gain that is got into the purse. 

All lay load on the willing horse. 

All men wish to have truth on their side, but few to be on the 

side of truth. 
All truths must not be told at all times. 
Alms are the salt of riches. 
An enemy to beauty is a foe to nature. 
An honest man*8 the noblest work of God. 
An idle brain is the devil's workshop. 
An open countenance, but close thoughts. 
As the countenance is so is the mind. 
At a great pennyworth pause awhile. 
Avarice blinds our eyes. 

Bad books are the public fountains of vice. 

Be just but trust not every one. 

Be not solitary, be not idle. 

Be what you seem to be. 

Bear and forbear. 

Beauty is produced by labor. 

" Because " is a woman's reason. 

Before you marry be sure of a house wherein to tarry. 

Begin nothing without considering what the end may be. 

Beauty is potent, but money is omnipotent 

Believe after trial and judge before friendship. 

Believe and conquer. 

Believe nothing hastily. 

Betimes the best gain is to lose. 

Better be alone than in bad company. 

Better be idle than ill doing. 

Better buy than borrow. 

Better health than riches. 

Better lose a supper than gain a hundred physicians. 

Better lose your joke than lose your friend. 

Better suffer a great evil than do a little one. 

Better be despised for too anxious apprehensions than ruined 

by too confident a security. 
Beware equally of a sudden friend and a slow enemy. 
Beware of a bad woman, and be careful how you trust a good 

one. 
Beware of him who regards not his reputation. 
Beware of a man that does not talk, and a dog that does not 

bark. 
Bid farewell to all grandeur if envy dwell within thee. 
Blessed is that misfortune which comes single. 
Business makes a man as well as tries him. 



Or, Wise Sayings. 5 

Business neglected is business lost. 

By doing notliing we learn to do ill. 

By others* faults wise men correct their own. 

By pride cometh contention. 

** Can do " is easily carried. 
Catch the bear before you sell his skin. 
Chance is the providence of adventurers. 
Cheating play never thrives. 
Cheerfulness is perfectly consistent with piety. 
Cheese is a peevish elf; it digests all things but itself. 
Clemency is the brightest jewel in a crown. 
Commend nothing so much as strict virtue. 
Common sense is an inestimable companion. 
Conduct and courage lead to honor. 

Conduct thyself always with the same prudence as though 
thou wert observed by ten eyes and pointed at by ten fingers 
Confine your tongue lest it confine you. 
Constancy and temperance strengthen virtue. 
Constant application overcomes the greatest difficulties. 
Contempt will sooner kill injury than revenge. 
Courage aims at high things. 
Courage is greater than the sword. 
Courage ought to have eyes as well as arms. 
Courtesy should ever be accompanied by candor. 
Craft brings nothing home. 
Custom is the law of fools. 

Death defies the doctor. 

Death will be the funeral of all our evils and the resurrection 

of all our joys. 
Delays are dangerous 
Dependence is a poor trade to follow. 
Desires are nourished by delays. 
Despise none, despair of none. 
Despise your enemy and you will soon be beaten. 
Destiny yields to care. 
Diligence overcomes all difficulties. 
Discretion in speech is more than eloquence. 
Do not spur a free horse. 
Don't have more secrets than you can keep yourself. 

Eagles fly alone ; they are but sheep which always herd together. 
Early to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy. 

and wise. 
Ease and honor are seldom bed-fellows. 
Economy is of itself a great revenue. 
Emplovment is nature^ physician, and is essential to human 

happiness. 
Equity is the bond of human society. 
Every ass loves to hear himself bray. 



6 Popular Proverbs ; 

Every couple is not a pair. 
Evil gotten evil spent. 

Faith bears the laurel. 

Fall not out with a friend for a trifle. 

False friends are worse than open enemies. 

F«ar unbalanced by hope is desperation. 

Feather by feather the goose is plucked. 

Fidelity crowns. 

Fidelity is better than gold. 

Flight is a triumph when one flees from temptation. 

Fly the pleasure that will bite to morrow. 

Follow the dictates of reason, not of passion. 

Foolhardiness is not courage. 

Fools laugh at their own sport. 

For one cruel parent we meet with a thousand undutiful chil 

dren. 
Forethought spares afterthought. 
Fortune favors the brave. 

Fortune is not satisfied with doing a man only one ill turn. 
Forward, not rashly. 

Friends tie their purses with a spider's thread. 
Friendship gives honors. 

Give alms that thy children may not ask them. 

Gluttony kills more than the sword. 

Go forward, not backward. 

God, and parents, und our master can never be requited. 

God has placed no limits to the exercise of the intellect lie 

has given us on this side of the grave. 
God helps the rich, the poor can beg. 
Good at a distance is better than evil near at hand. 
Good company on a journey is as good as a coach. 
Good intentions will not justify evil. 
Good times and bad time« and all times get over. 
Good wives are made by good husbands. 
Gossipping and Iving go hand in hand. 
Grasp all, lose all. 

Grasp no more than your hand will hold. 
Great pain and little gain will soon make a man weary. 
Grey hairs are death's blossoms. 
Guilt is always suspicious and always in fear. 

Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

Happy is he who knows his folly in his youth. 

Happy is he who limits his wants to his necessities. 

Haste makes waste, and waste makes want. 

Hasty resolutions seldom speed well. 

Have a care of a silent dog and a still water. 

Hearts may agree though heads differ. 

He becometh poor who dealeth with a slack hand. 
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He gives twice that gives in a trice. 

He goes not out of his way who goes to a good inn. 

He IS a fool who cannot be angry, but he is a wise man who 

will not. 
He is a wise man that leads passion by the bridle. 
He is blessed who bears the cross. 
He is greater who is better than the rest. • 
He is the best gentleman who is the son of his own deserts. 
He lacks most that longs mosf. 
He loseth nothing that keeps God for his friend. 
He prospers who labors. 
He prospers who watches. 
He scatters enjoyment who can enjoy much. 
He that can have patience can have what we will. 
He that denieth tiimself to his country is already an exile. 
He that doeth good is better than the good he doeth. 
He that hath many friends hath none. 
He t^at is warm thinks all are so. 
He that waits obtains what he wishes. 

He that will be angry for everything will be angry for nothing. 
He that would live for a^e, must eat sage in May. 
He who can take advice is sometimes supreme to him who can 

give it. 
He who is surety for another is never sure himself. 
He who loves good men cannot be bad. 
He who lives in hope has a slim diet. 
He who promiseth runs in debt. 

He who sta^s in the valley will never get over the hill. 
He who Bwims in sin will sink in sorrow. 
Honest fame is the torch of the mind. 

Honest men are easily bound, but you can never bind a knave. 
Honesty is the best policy. 
Hot love is soon cola. 
Hungry men think the cook lazy. 

Idleness is the parent of want and shame. 

If all fools wore white caps we should look like a flock of geese. 

If it were not for hope the heart would break. 

If the grass grow in Janvier, It grows the worse for*t all the 
year. 

If tbon wouldst reap money, sow money. 

If you have one true friend, you have more than your share. 

If you trust before you try, you may repent before you die. 

If you wish to escape your enemy or creditor, avoid him not. 

If you would enjoy the fruit, pluck not the blossom. 

If you would know a bad husband, look at his wife's counte- 
nance 

In a great river great fish are found. 
But take good heed lest you be drowned. 

In a thousand pounds of law there is not an ounce of love. 

In all labor there is profit. 

In every fault there is folly. 
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In the husband wisdom, in the wife gentleness. 

In youth, be temperate; in manhood, just; in old age, prudent. 

Inaolence is a vice that almost defies reformation. 

It costs more to revenge injuries than to bear them. 

It is a shameful thing to be weary of inquiry, when what we 

search for is excellent. 
It is better to have a lion at the head of an army of sheep than 

a sheep at the head of an arimr of lions. 
It is difficult to bear insult witliout anger. 
It is folly to live poor and die rich. 
It is not work that kills, it is worry. 

It the surest and wisest way to speak less and to think more. 
It is vain and unprofitable to be either dif*turbed or pleased 

about future tilings which may never come to pass. 

Joy flies monopolists, it caters for two. 

Justice consists in doing no injury to men, decency in giving 
no offence. 

Keep no more cats than will catch mice. 

Kind confidence begets confidence, and love begets love. 

Kind speeches comfort the heavy-hearted. 

Biow thyself. 

Lay the saddle upon the right horse. 

Lend thy horse and thou mayst have back his skin. 

Let the shipwrecks of others be your sea-marks. 

Life, however short, is made still shorler by waste of time. 

Little and often fill the purse. 

Little boats should keep the shore, Larger ships may venture 

more. 
Little wealth, little care. 
Love rules without law. 
Lucky men need little counsel. 

Make no friendship with an envious man. 

Make not your sail too large for your ship. 

Man doeth what he can, and God that He will. 

Manners often make fortunes. 

Many a lash in the dark does conscience give the wicked. 

Many hands make light work. 

Many would have been worse if their estates had been butter. 

Memory is strengthened by exertion. 

Men are led by trifles. 

Men in general are but great children. 

Men in general do not live as if they looked to die, thercfurc 

do not die as if they looked to live. 
Mildness governs better than anger. 
Mills and wives are ever wailing. 
Mock no man in his misfortunes. 
Modesty is the handmaid of virtue. 
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More words than one go to a bargain. 
Much would have more and lost all. 

!N'atural defects are not the creature's fault but the Creator *s 

pleasure. 
Neither the sun nor death can be looked at steadily. 
Never carry two faces under one hood, 
Never quarrel with your bread and butter. 
Never sport with pain or poverty. 
Never stop the plow to catch a mouse. 
Next to love, quietness. 

Nobody can live loDger in peace than his neighbor pleases. 
No great loss but may bring some little profit. 
No man can be provident of his time who is not prudent in 

the choice of his company. 
Not wealth but mind. 

Nothing comes out of a sack but what was in it. 
Nothing is difficult to the brave and faithful. 
Nothing without God. 

Of all thieves fools are the worst, they rob you of time and 

temper. 
On a bargain think twice. 
One ass nicknames another Lungears. 
One butcher does not fear many sheep. 
One lie begets another 
One ungrateful man does an injury to all who stand in need 

of aid. 
Open rebuke is better than secret hatred. 
Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but in rising every 

time we fall. 
Our own actions are our security, not another's judgment. 

Pardon others often, thyself seldom. 

Passion is a fever that leaves us weaker than it found us. 

Passion is ever the enemy of truth. 

Patience cures many an old complaint. 

Patience is a plaster for all sores. 

Pay what you owe, and what you're worth you'll know. 

Peace does not dwell in outward things, but in the soul. 

Pleasure arises from labor. 

Policy often effects what force cannot. 

Positive men are most often in error. 

Poverty is safe, great riches are liable to danger. 

Prayer prevails against temptation. 

Pride is a flower that grows in the devil's garden. 

Promise little and do much. 

Proud men have no real friends. 

Provide for the worst, the best will save itself. 

Providence is better than fate. 

Providence strengthens courage. 

Punctual masters make punctual servants. 
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Quench not hope, for when hope dies, all dies. 
Quick at meat, quick at work. 
Quick returns make rich merchants. 

liare is true love: true frie;idship is still rarer. 

Rash judgment maketh haste to repentance. 

Rash vows are much better broken than kept. 

Rashness is the fruitful parent of misfortune. 

Real fidelity prospers* 

Regal honors have regal cares. 

Rejoice not when your enemy stumbletb. 

Religion strengthens families. 

Riches are not for ever. 

Say well is good, but do well is better. 

Saying and doing are two things. 

She grieves sincerely who grieves when alone. 

Short reckonings make long friends. 

Sin, like a disease, is often caught by infection. 

So live with men as if God saw you. 

Spare well and spend well. 

Success is gained by careful attention. 

Success too often consecrates crime. 

Sudden friendships are rarely contracted without repentance. 

Such as waste their own fortune will not be careful of that of 

Suspect a talebearer and trust him not. [others. 

Take heed of wind that comes in at a hole, and a reconciled 
That is gold which is worth gold. [enemy. 

The ass knows not the value of his tail till he has lost it. 
The best policy is simplicity and truth. 
The best smell smell is bread; the best savor salt; the best 

love, that of children. 
The biggest horses are not always the best travelers. 
The brave man is the prudent one. 
The desire of knowledge, like the thirst of riches, increases 

ever with the acquisition of it. 
The earth produces nothing worse than an ungrateful man. 
The enemy of the bride never speaks well of the wedding. 
The first step to knowledge is to know that we are ignorant. 
The foolish and the dead alone never change their opinions. 
The glory of the world passes away. 
The great art of life is to play for much and stake little. 
The great secret of life is never to be in the way of others. 
The greatest wealth is contentment with little. 
The hand that gives gathers. 
The handsomest flower is not the sweetest. 
The highest branch is not the safest roost. 
The idle, who are neither wise for this world nor the next, 

arc emphatically fools at large. 
The least boy always carries the great fiddle. 
The mob has many heads but no brains. 
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The more honesty a man has, the less he affects the air of a 
saint. 

The shortest answer is doing. 

The way to be safe is never to feel secure. 

The wise man does nothing for the sake of beins spoken well of. 

The worse for the rider, the better for the bider. 

There are in business three things necessary, knowledge, tem- 
per and time. 

There is a great distance between said and done. 

There is luck in leisure. 

There is no real happiness in this life, but in intellect and virtue. 

There is no virtue where liberty is dead. 

There is no way to conceal lolly but by silence. 

There's no compassion like the penny. 

There's no joy without alloy. 

They conquer who believe they can. 

They love too much that die for love. 

They only have lived long who have lived virtuously. 

Thinking is far from knowine:. 

Those who act faithfully act bravely. 

Though not always called on to condemn ourselves, It is 
always safe to suspect ourselves. 

Three removes are as bad as a fire. 

Time is my wealth. 

Time shows all. 

'Tis a foolish thing to lay out money in the purchase of re- 
pentance. 

To be angry is to revenge the fault of others on ourselves. 

To be employed is to be happy. 

To be unknown is belter than too be ill known. 

To bear is to conquer our fate. 

To forget a wrong is the best revenge. 

To know man, borrow the ear of the blind, the eye of 'the deaf. 

To live long it is necessary to live slowly. 

To promise and give nothing is comfort for a fool. 

To share a heavv burden jnerely to ease another is noble : to 
do it cheerfully, sublime. 

To the living there is hope; a living dog is better than a dead 
lion. 

Trade is the mother of money. 

True liberty consists in the power of domg that which is per- 
mitted by the law. 

True praise takes root and spreads. 

Truth is our best friend. 

Truth is the basis of all excellence. 

Truth is the daughter of God. 

Two sparrows upon one ear of corn are not likely to agree long. 

Unbought experience is seldom worth much. 

Undaunted minds defy fortune. 

Under what strange forms love glides into the heart. 
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Unfading joys are not of this world. 
Unless we do what is useful, vain is our glory. 
Upon St. David's day, set oats and barley in the clay. 
Use temporal, but desire eternal things. 

Vanity makes men ridiculous; pride, odious. 

Vanity renders beauty contemptible. 

Virtue always flourishes. 

Virtue flourishes in danger. 

Virtue is as good as a thousand shields. 

Virtue leads to heaven. 

Virtue survives death. 

Want of spirit never £]:aiued a friend. 

We are sometimes moved with passiou, and we think it must 

be zeal. 
We are sure to get the better of fori une if we do but grapple 

with her. 
We never miss the water till the well runs dry. 
What has been may be. 

What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 
What you wish done well, do yourself. 
When all is consumed, repentance comes too late. 
When anger rises think of the consequences. 
When drink enters wisdom departs. 

When elder is white, brew and bake a peck. 
When elder is black, brew and bake a sack. 
When fortune smiles on thee take the advantage. 
When rogues fall out honest men get their own. 
When rogues fall out many a secret is revealed. 
When the sand doth feed the clay, 
England woe and well-a-day ; 
But when the clay doth feed the sand. 
Then it is well with England. 
When the tide of family affection runs smooth and unbroken, 

it bears the bark of happiness securely on its bosom. 
When the wind's in the south, it's in the rain's mouth. 
When you doubt, abstain. 
Where man strong in argument fails, woman with her gentle 

tenderness often succeeds. 
Where pride begins love ceases. 
Where there is no peace there is no feast. 
Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 
Who knows nothing doubts nothing. 
Why seekest thou rest when thou wast born to labor ? 
Wide will wear, but narrow will tear. 
Willows are weak, yet they bind other wood. 

Winter's thunder and Summer's flood 
Mever boded Englishman good. 
Wisdom without justice is but craftiness. 
With speedy hand pluck the fruit that passes away. 
Without labor there is no arriving at rest, nor without fighting 

can the victory be gained. 
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WELSH PROVERBS. 



A fair promise makes a fool merry. 

A fool will laugti when he is drowning. 

A fortunate boor needs but be born. 

A man's wealth is his enemy. 

A scholar may be gulled thrice, a soldier but once. 

All cry. Fie on the fool. 

Anglesey is the mother of Wales. 

Arthur could not tame a woman's tongue. 

Arthur was not but whilst he was. 

As long as a Welsh pedigree. 

Bad is a bad servant, but 'tis worse being without him. 

Bad words make a woman worse. 

Better a beast sold than bought. 

Better keep now than seek anon. 

Better one braggadocio than two fighters. 

Better penny in silver than any brother. 

Clear conscience a sure card. 

Each bird loves to hear himself sing. 
Every man's neighbor is his looking-glass. 
Every poor man is counted a fool. 

Faults are thick when love is thin. 

God arms the harmless. 
God stays long but strikes at last. 
Good is God, and long is eternity. 
G^od, though long staid for, is good. 

Have a horse of thine own and then mayst borrow another's. 

Heaven is mine if God doth say Amen. 

He loses many a good bit that strives with his betters. 

He that has store of bread may beg his milk merrily. 

He that shoots always right forfeits his arrow. 

He was slain that haa warning, not he that took it. 

If thou be a stranger be merry and give the first good-morrow. 
It thou play the fool stay for a fellow. 
Ill doth the devil preserve his servants. 

King Arthur did not violate the refuge of a woman.. 

Little mischief too much. 

Long a widow, wed with shame. 
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Misfortune comes by forties. 

No negligence to the magistrate's. 
No wisdom to silence. 

Only the fich fool is said to speak sense. 

Powis is the paradise of Wales. 

Respect a man, he will do the more. 

Scatter with one hand, gather with two. 
Single long, shame at last. 

The higher the fool the greater the fall. 

The kinsman's ear will hear it. 

The lame returns sooner than his servant. 

The nimblest footman is a false tale. 

The older the Welshman the more madman. 

The Welshman keeps nothing till he has lost it. 

The wise and the fool have their fellows. 

The worst store is a maid unbestowed. 

There's more^than one yew-bow in Chester. 

To escape Cluyd and be drowned in Conway. 

Too much cunning undoes. 

Villify not your parish priest. 

Who hath God hath all, who hath Him not hath less than 
Wild and stout never wants a staff. [nothing. 

Wise words and great seldom agree. 
Woe to the mule that sees not her master. 
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SCOTCH PROVERBS. 



A bawbee cat iuay look a a king. 

A dog winna yowl if ye fell him wi* a bane. 

A drink is shorter tlian a tale. 

A fair bride is soon buskit and a short horse soon wispit. 

A gi'en horse should na be looket in the mou'. 

A great cooser was ne'er a gude rider. 

A gude word is as soon said as an ill. 

A light purse makes a heavy hc^art. 

A man canna shrive except his wife let him. 

A misty morning may be a clear day. 

A Dod o' ao honest man is enough. 

A rackless hussy makes mony thieves. 

A rowing stane gathers nae fog. 

A sorrowful heart's ay dry. 

A still sow eats a' the draff. 

A toom pantry makes a thriftless gude wife. 

A wee mouse can creep under a great corn stack. 

A wight man ne'er wanted a weapon. 

A' is na tint that's in peril. 

A' tilings thrive but thrice. 

Abundance o' law braks nae low. 

An hired horse tired never. 

An ill plea should be well pled. 

An ill turn is soon done. 

An illy willy cow should hae short horns. 

Ane is na sae soon healed as hurt. 

Ane may bind a sack before it be f u'. 

Ane may lead a horse to the water but four an' twenty canna 

gar his drink. 
Ane will gar a hundred lie. 

As long as ye serve the tod ye maun bear up his tail. 
As ye makyour bed so ye maun lie down. 
Auld sin new shame. 

Be a friend to ^oursel and ithers will. 

Be the same thing that ye wad be ca'd. 

Bear wealth, poverty will bear itsel. 

Better a clout than a hole out. 

Better a finger off than wagging. 

Better a little fire that warms nor a meikle that burns. 

Better apple gi'en than eaten. 

Better be deM. than out o' fashion. 

Better gie nor tak. 
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Better hae ne'er begun than ne'er end it. 

Better keep weel than mak weel. 

Better sit still nor rise an' get a fa*. 

Better sma' fish than nae fish. 

Better the ill ken'd than the gude uaken'd. 

Beware of "Had I wist." 

Birth's gude, but breeding's better. 

Bring a cow to the ba' and she'll rin to the byre. 

By guess as the blindman fell'd the dog. 

Cast a bane i' the deil's teeth. 

Oats eat what hussies spare. 

Changes o' warks are lightenings o' hearts. 

Charity begins at hame. 

Come na to the counsel unca'd. 

Come unca'd sit unserved. 

Comes to my hand like the bow o' a pint stoup. 

Cauld cools the love that kindles o'er hot. 

Conditions mak an' conditions brak. 

Count siller after a' your kin. 

Courtesy is cumbersome to them that ken it not. 

Daughters an' dead fish are nae keeping ware. 

Deau men bite na. 

Death at the tae door and heirship at the tithcr. 

Do as the lasses do, say na, an' tak it. 

Do in hill as ye wad do in ha'. 

Do the likeliest, and God will do the best. 

Do weel an'doubi nae man ; do ill, an' doubt a* men. 

Do weel an' dread nae shame. 

Do weel an' hae weel. 

Drink little that ye may drink laDg. 

Drunken wife gat ay the drunken penny. 

Eagles catch nae flies. 

Early master lang knave. 

Eat an' drink measurely and defy the medicine . 

Eaten meat is gude to pay. 

Either live or die wi' honor. 

Every man at forty is either a fool or a physician. 

Ever> man can rule an ill wife but he that has her. 

Every man wishes the water to his own mill. 

Fair hair may hae foul roots. 

Fair words brok never bane, foul words mony ane. 

Faint heart never wan fair lady. 

Fair fowls hae fair feathers. 

Far sought and dear bought is gude for ladies. 

Falsehood made ne'er a fair hinder end. 

Few words sufflceth to a wise man. 

Fiddlers' dogs an' flees come to a feast unca'd. 

Fools are fain o' flitting. 
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Fool's haste is nae speed. 

Fools set far trysts. 

For fasbloD's sake, as dogs gang to the market. 

For luve o' the nurse mony ane kisses the bairn. 

Gear is easier gained than guided. 

Gie a dog an ill name an' he'll soon be hanged, 

Gie a man luck, an' fling him in the sea. 

Gie o'er when the play's gude. 

Glasses and lasses are brittle ware. 

God ne'er sent the mouth but the meat wi' it. 

God's help is nearer nor the fair even. 

Great barkers are nae biters. 

Gude cheer and gude cheap gars mony haunt the house. 

Gude fowk are scarce, take care o' ane. 

Gude watch prevents harm. 

Gude will should be taken in part o' payment. 

Gude wine needs na a wisp. 

Hae God, hae a'. 

Ha'f a tale is enough for a wise man. 

Hame is hame be it e'er sae hamely. 

He is a proud lad that winna scrape his ain hole. 

He that is born to be hanged will ne'er be drowned. 

He is gude that failed ne'er. 

He is na the fool that the fool is, but he that wi' the fool deals. 

He is wise wha can mak a friend o' a fae. 

He is worth nae weel that can bide nae woe. 

He should have a long shafted spoon that sups kail with the 

deil. 
He rises o'er early that is hanged ere noon. 
He that comes first to the ha' may sit whar he will. 
He that marries ere he be wise will die ere he thrive. 
He that may na as he wad maun do as he may. 
He- that's ill to himsel will be gude to naebody. 
He that winna when he may shanna when he wad. 
Hear a' parties. 
Hunger is gude kitchen meat. 

I canna find baith tales an' ears. 

It is fair in ha' when beards wag a'. 

It is hard to sit in Rome an' fight with the pope. 

It is na the habit that maks the monk. 

It is a sin to lie on the deil. 

It is weel said, but wha will bell the cat. 

It's an ill wind that blaws naebody gude. 

Joke at leisure, ye kenna wha may. 
Joke an' let the jaw gae o'er. 
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Rail spares bread. 

Keep the feast to feast day. 

Keep the staff in your ain hand. 

Keep your tongue wtthin your teeth. 

Kindness lies na aye on ae side o' the house. 

Kingi are out o' play. 

King's caff is worth ither men's corn. 

Kings bae lang ears. 

Lads will be men. 

Laugh at leisure ye may greet ere night. 

Law-makers should ne'er be law-breakers. 

Light burdens brak nae bones. 

Little winning maks a heavy purse. 

Loud in the loan was ne'er a good milk cow. 

Luve's as warm among colters as courtiers. 

Mak a wrang step an' down ye gae. 

Mak na meikle o' little. 

Mak the best o' an ill bargain. 

Mak your hay when the sun shines. 

Malice is ay mindfu'. 

Meikle spoken part spilt. 

Meikle wad hae mair. 

Men are blind in their ain cause. 

Mony cooks ne'er made gude kail. 

Mony hands mak light wark. 

Mony hounds may soon worry ae hare. 

Nae plea is best. 

Nae wonder to see wasters want. 

Nearest the heart nearest the mou'. 

Nearest the kirk the furthest frae God. 

Necessity bas nae law. 

Need makes virtue. 

Ne'er rode ne'er fell. 

New lords hae new laws. 

Now's now, an* yule's in winter. 

O' a' sorrow a fu' sorrow's best. 

O' enough, men leave. 

O' twa ills chuse the least. 

O'er fast, o'er loose. 

O'er meikle hameliness spoils good courtesy. 

O'er meikle o' ae thing is good for naething. 

Out o' debt out o' danger. 

Pay him hame in his ain coin. 
Pennyless souls may pine in purgatory. 
Peter in. Paul's out. 
Possession is eleven points o' the law 
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Pride finds nae cauld. 

Pride will hae a fa\ 

Put twa pennies in a purse an' they'll creep thegither. 

Put your hand uae further than your sleeve will reach. 

Rackless youth maks ruefu' cild. 

Raise nae mae deils than ye're able to lay. 

Raw dads mak fai lads. 

Raw leather raxes. 

Rich fowk hae roulh o' freends. 

Right wiangs no man. 

Rome was na biggit in ae day. 

Rot him awa wi' butter an' eggs. 

Rule youth weel, an' eild will rule itsel'. 

Saying gangs cheap. 

Seeing's believing a' the world o'er. 

Seeth stanes in butter, the broo will be gude. 

Send you tf) the sea ye'll ch get saut water. 

St't a knave to grip a knave. 

Shallow streams mak maist din. 

Sic man sic master, sic priest sic offering. 

Silence grips the mouse. 

Silly bairns are eith to lear. 

Slaw at meat, slaw at work. 

Sma' fish are better than nae fish. 

Smooth waters rin deep. 

Soon gotten, soon spent. 

Spilt ale is war than wattr. 

Sudden friendship sure repentance. 

Tak a pint an' 'gree, the law's costly. 

Tell uae lales out o' the school. 

The cure may be war than the disease. 

The deil's a busy bishop in his own diocese. 

Thei^rst sup o' a fat haggis is the bauldest. 

The higher up the greater fa'. 

The laugest day will hae an end. 

The mair haste the war speed. 

The mair mischief the better sport. 

The poor man pavs for a'. 

The thing that's done is na to do. 

The weakest goes to the wall. 

The wise mak jests, an' fools repeat them. 

The worth o' a thing is best ken d by the wan o't. 

There is a measure m a' things. 

There is mony a true tale tauld in jest. 

There is skill in gruel making. 

There's nae mansae deaf as he that winna hear. 
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There's naething ill said that's no ill ta'en. 
They laugh ay that win. 
Thistles are salad for asses. 
Time tries a*. 
Toom bags rattle. 

Want o' wit is war than want o' wealth. 

Wauken na sleeping dogs. 

Weel is that weel does. 

Were it na for hope the heart would break, 

Whar the jug's broken let the sherds lie. 

What's waur than ill luck. 

What we first hear we best ken. 

When a ewe's drowned she's dead. 

When ae door steeks anither opens. 

When friends meet hearts warm. 

When the crow flees her tail follows. 

When the ee sees na the heart rues na. 

When you are weel baud yourself sae. 

Wi' empty hand nae man shou'd hawks allure. 

Wiles help weak folk. 

Wilfu' waste maks waefu' want. 

Wit in a poor man's head an' moss on a mountain avails nae- 

Wonder lasts but nine days in a town. [thing. 

Wood in wilderness an' strength in a fool. 

Wrang has nae warrant. 

Ye dinua ken whar a blessing may light. 
Ye may gang farther an' fare war. 
Your winning is na my tinsel. 
Youth ne'er casts for peril. 
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FOREIGN PROVERBS 



Men learn to shave -on the chin of a fool. Fr. 

Travellers have the privilege of lying. Fr. 

And empty purse and a new house make a man wise, but too 

late. Port. 
A good bone does not always come to a good dog. Pr, 
Hasty climbers have sudden falls. Ital. 
Every bird thioks his own nesf beautiful. Fr. 
A close mouth catches no flies. Old Fr. 
The lion is known by his paw. Fr. 
Fortune favors the brave. Span. ^ 

Misfortune is good for something. Fr. 
Capon comes to him who eats capon. Fr. 
At a round table there is no dispute about place. Ital. 
Old reckonings cause new disputes. Fr. 
Keep at a good distance from horses' feet. Lat. 
Acquire wickedly and spend foolishly. Fr. 
Do not overdo what has already been done. Lat. 
Keep adding to little, and you will soon have a good hoard. Lat 
A fai kitchen, a lean will. Ital. 
A great head and little brains. Fr. 
Beware of him who has naught to lose. Ital. 
Man proposes but God disposes. Fr. 
The devil tempts every man, but the lazy man tempts the 

devil. Ital. 
We must wait for the lame man. Fr. 
One scabbed sheep will taint a whole flock. Fr. 
A small loan makes a friend, a great one an enemy. Ital. 
Anger is a brief insanity. lAit 

Adversity makes men, but prosperity makes monsters. Fr. 
Allegory dwells in a transparent place. Fr. 
Love and smoke cannot be hidden. Fr. 
Money is a good servant but a bad master. Fr. 
The art of conquering is that of despising death. Fr. 
Hope is the dream of a man awake. 
Truth is the daughter of time. Ital. 
Long fasting spares no bread. Frisian. 
Anger manages everything badly. Lat. 
Great braggers little doers. Span. 
Of two evils choose the less. Span. 
In at one ear, out at the other. Ital. 

When the steed is stolen the stable door shall be kept shut. Sp. 
'Tis always fat in another man's platter. Frisian. 
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Baoe a tliief from the gallows, and he'll be tlie ftrat to cut your 

throat Ital. 
There is no Sre without some smoke, fipan. 
When oDe is not thinking of it. thv hare springs out. iSiiait. 
Fair promieta gratify fools. Fr. 
Where gold epeaks every tongue is silent. It/U. 
Soft words sciild not the tongue. Fr. 

It is better to have an ecg to day than a hen to-raorrow. Ilal. 
Better be the bead of a sprat than a tail of a sturgeon. IkU. 
Better bow thau break TtaZ. 
The blind man is a bad judge of colors Span 
Money makes the man complete Span 
Experience is the mistress of fools Lat 
Keep your mouth shut and your eyes open it you would be 

happy. Fr. 
A galled horse will not endure the comb P^ 
What will be will be. Ital. 
He who sups well sleeps well. Ilal. 
He who biiy/hath need of a hundred eyes; he who sells liath 

enough of one- Ilal. 
That which conies of u cat will catch mice. Ilal. 
A good neighbor a gocrf morrow. Ital. 
He who is silent confesses. Ilal. 
Pleasing ware is half sold. Fr. 
He Is my uncle who wishes my mod. Ilat. 
To eat and to scratch a man need but begin. Span. 
Have but few friends though many acquaintances. Siinii. 
Cure's no cure. Pwt. 
Short pleasure, long lament. Fr. 
A fonlish judge passes a hasty sentence, Fr. 
Hctween the hand and the mouth the soup often falls. Fi: 
Dishonestly came the lamb, and dishonestly );ocs the skin. Fr. 
From a bad crow a bad egg. Fr. 
New lord, new laws. Fr, 
He who will eat the out must crack it. Frisian. 
Steadiness is the Foundation of all virtues, Lai. 
Beauty aud folly often join company. Fr. 
The cat well knows whose lips she ficka. Pari. 
Welcome, mischief. It thou comesC alone. Spun. 
Fields have eyes and woods have ears, PY. 
A, good lawyer is a bad neighbor. Fr. 
A good bargain draws the money from the puise. 
A good beast gels healed at eating. Fr. 
The ox when weariest treads heavie&t, Lai. 
An old OK makes a straight furrow. Span. 
Every cock is proud on his own dunghill. Span. 
Every Jack must have his Jill. Port. 
Every one in his own house, and Ood in all of U 
The wearer knows best where the shoe pinches L 
The scalded di>g fears hot waier anil ^ifterwards 
If the old dog barks he gives couusel, Ital. 
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Tls folly to be gaping ne«r ao oven. Fr. 

The statelier the tower, the heavier the cnwli. Lat. 

PerBons nlio talk much Bay QOtliiog. Lai. 

Every one must go to the mill with his own aack. i*>. 

She nho is boro handsome is bora marrleii. Il'il. 

After rain comes fine weather, Fr. 

After losing one Irises more. FY. 

An eagle does not feed on flies. Itiil. 

Teach an eagle to tly and a dolphin to swim. Lui.. 

When the tree is down, anybody can pick up the wood. /«U. 

The beginniDg is half of the whole. 6V. 

He dances well to whom Fortune pipes. lint. 

When the fox is asleep nothing talis into liis moiitli. Old !>>. 

Among the blind, the one-eyed are kings, Fi: 

Deferred is not rejecied. Germ. 

To day a king, to-morrow noihing. F: 

An ape is an ape Ihough clothed m silk or scarli't, Sp<iii. 

A calf dies as soon as a cow. Fr. 

Bo many men. so many minds. A. 

The miser does nothing right except when he dies. Lat. 

After boasting of their wine they sell us vinegar, fipajt. 

The dog is worth his food. Or. 

Wlii'D the mountains bring forth the waters dance. 

A waalied beard is half shaved. Ital. 

Good bye, baske', the grapes are gathereil, Fr. 

The rich never have to seek for relations IM. 

Help thyself and Heaven will help thee. Fr. 

Pull a flg for your friend and a peach for your enemy. Hnl. 

We know a bird by its song and a man by his words, ftnl. 

A mill and a woman are always in want of sonitthiag. It'll. 

All men's friend is all men's fool. Friaian, 

Friendship is often proQtable, love often injurious. Lat. 

Love does much, m&ne,y does everything, Fr. 

Nurses' bread is sweeter ihau mothers' cake. Frisian. 

When a man is in difficulties hia friends keep aloof. Or. 

Subdue your passion or it will subdue you. Liii. 

An old fox is not caught in a trap. Lat. 

Do not triumph before you have gained the victorv. Lat. 

When a woman Is openly bad, she is then at tiie best. Lat. 

A cough ioilicnte.1 tlje cmbiii rassment of a singer. Or. 

After death the doctor. Fr. 

A l".>\v till! luLitti IjtnL 1*; soon broken, Lnt. 
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God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. Fr. 

Hungry dogs will eat dirt> puddings. Fr. 

The absent one will not be heir. Lnt. 

Suspicion is strong on the suffering side. Lat. 

At the end of the game one may see who hath won. Ital. 

A friend is discovered in a doubtful matter. Lat, 

Continual dropping wears away a stone. Lat. 

Either a ship or a fur cap. Lat 

Fine words don't feed cats. Ital. 

A honey tongue a heart of gall. Port. 

A morsel eaten gains no friend. Span. 

'Tis good to have a friend in court, for it shortens the process 

Fr. 
A good day, a good work. FV. 
A good country, a bad way. Fr. 
A good poet, a bad man. Fr. 
While the grass grows the horse starves. Ital. 
A running horse is an open sepulchre. Ital. 
Don't spur a free horse. Ital. 
He that loseth his wife and a farthing, hath a great loss of the 

farthing. Ital. 
The man who has offended you will never forgive you, ItaJl. 
From small we come to great. FV. 
Take a vine of a good soil and the daughter of a good mother. 

Ital. 
Of young men die many, of old men escape not any. Ital. 
Two eyes see better than one. Fr. 
One may learn even from an enemy. Lat. 
Every man looks more or less like a beast. Fr. 
Every man has his own hobby, FV. 

He who is sorry for having sinned is almost innocent. Lat. 
Hard with hara never makes a good wall. ItaL 
Fear the worst from an enraged author. FV. 
The poor man gains nought by an alliance with a powerful 

man. Span. 
Lovers remember everything. Lat. 
Every medal has its reverse. Ital. 
Haste not, rest not. Qerm. 
The best is alw ays cheapest. Fr. 
Indolence is often taken for patience. F^. 
We may despise the world but we can't do without it, F^. 
Be his the palm who hath the conquest gained. Lat. 
Poverty is no vice. F^. 
So many servants, so many enemies. Lat. 
With patience bear a rival in thy love. Lat. 
Don't embark without biscuit. FV. 
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Sewing Machine! 

rra simplicity, its dorabilitv, 

ITS GREAT RANGE OF WORK. 
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KEN'S, E07S' a CEILBBEN'S 



CLOTHING 



In the City, which defy competition. 

Wc keep ^^nulen to suit all claHseM, make a npei'ialty of fine ^ooUs, an J can please 
the inoHt exacting anil fastidious, in (|uality, Htyle, fit and price. For young men our 
Htock will Ite founil replete^ in the "nobbieut" out, particular care being taken to select 
goodH having style and taste about them. Wo liave the most complete and best ar- 
ranged Boys' and (-hildren's (clothing Department in the country*, (jind handling such 
enormuus (]uantities of this class of goods as we do, gives our {latrons an immense 
variety to choose from, t>esides they reap the benefit of our low purchases on large lota. 

Whether you are a professional man, a business man, a mechanic, a workingnian, 
or a farmer, it is to your interest to trade with us. Our goods are honest; we handle 
no shodily; we buy extjlusively for cash, and in large quantities; thus we buy lower 
than small dealers can, ami having but ONK I'KH-K we put the smallest margin of 
]>r<)fit, consistent with a legitimate business, on our gocxls, and SKLL THEM TO 
KVKKYH()1>Y AT THAT PKICK. Mechanic and millionaire are treated alike. The 
price is marked in i>Iain figures, from which there is jmsitively no deviation under any 
circumstances. A child can trade as safely with us as the most expert jmlges. Itesides 
we protect our customers as no other house does: In the first place we allow no mis- 
reprehcntation, but if for any unaccountable cause an article should not prove satis- 
factory we stand j>repared to make the loss gooil, as the following guarantee will 
proN c, a copy (»f which is enclosed in every package which leaves our store. 

GUARANTY TO CUSTOMERS. 

This article, and every other article sold by us, is warrante<l to give rea.sonahle 
wear, for the price «;harge«l for it. Should it fail to do so, we shmd ready, on sight of 
the gofnls, to make the loss goo<l to the customer, not in ajiologies or excuses, or 
offers of allowances on s.)mething else, but in HAH1> (^ASH OUT OF THK MONEY 
hK.-WVKK. Also, if for any reason the' article should not prove satisfactory when ex- 
anuned at home, you are at liberty to return it any time within a year, in good order, 
anil we will <-heerfully refund the MONEY, insteiul of compelling you to exchange it 



for something else. 
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FAMILIAR OBJECTS. 



A GRBA.T poet has told us tbat to "know that which around us lies 
in daily life is the prime wisdom," and all experience endorses the truth 
of the maxim. In the following pages a few prominent facts connected 
with some of the "FAMILIAR OBJECTS" with which we thus come 
into contact in the course of our every day life are briefly placed before 
the reader. 

Let us glance first at some features of the Common NATURE which 
everywhere environs us. 

The Air is an elastic and invisible fluid surrounding the earth for a 
limited distance — generally stated at from forty to fifty miles. Air is 
composed of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportion of 
twenty-three parts of the former to seventy-seven parts of the latter, by 
weight. The oxygen supports animal life and combustion — the office of 
nitrogen not having been clearly ascertained, except that it serves to 
dilute the oxygen. The air gets thinner, or more rarifled, as it is farther 
from the surface of the earth. The atmosphere (or air) has weight, 100 
cubic inches, at a temperature of 60°, weighing 310,117 grains; its pres- 
sure bemg equal to 14^ lbs. to the square inch. The pressure of the air 
upon the human body at the surface of the earth is estimated at no less 
than fifteen tons. In climbmi^ a high mountain, or making a balloon 
ascent, the atmospheric pressure becomes lessened as the traveler rises, 
and very unpleasant sensations sometimes result. Air also contains about 
one part of carbonic acid in 10,000 parts; this being a gas very destructive 
to animal life, the quantity found in pure air is very small. As, how- 
ever, the oxygen of the air is appropriated by men and animals during 
respiration, and carbonic acid gas given off by their lungs in its 'place 
the necessity of good ventilation is evident. 

Moisture in the atmosphere is sustained in a state of vapor by the 
influence of the sun's heat, and the greater the heat in any given por- 
tion of the atmosphere the larger the quantity of moisture which can 
be sustained; thus, at the torrid zone, the air contains more moisture 
than in other regions, although it does not appear visible in the form of 
clouds, because completely vaporized by the heat. Towards either Pole 
the quantity of vapor in the atmosphere gradually lessens. When vapor 
is partially condensed into water by cold air, it becomes visible (like the 
condensed steam from an engine or kettle) and forms clouds, more or 
less heavy, according to the amount of vapor and degree of cold. 
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Rain is caused by the meeting or iutermmgling of two large masses of 
air at different temperatures. The warmer m'lss, losing part of its heat 
by contact with that which is colder, is not able to sustain the moisture 
which it has hitherto held in a state of vapor, and permits it to form 
into rain-drops which descend by their weight. Some portions of the 

§lobe are rainless, as the Desert of Gobi in the Old World, and some 
istricts of Peru. Rain-fall in Cleveland, for the year 1881, was 34.98^ 
inches. Greatet rain- fall during past decade, 1878, was 53.51 inches. 
Smallest rain-fall, 1871, 30.03 inches. 

Highest Temperature in Cleveland for last decade, 1881, was 98-7°; 
lowest, 18" below zero in 1873. 

Our Latitude is 41° 30'; the Longitude is SV 47' west from Green- 
wich. 
Population op Cleveland, 185,851. 

Snow. — Snow is the condensed vapor contained iu the air when frozen 
to a certain extent. When the moisture in the atmosphere has accumu- 
lated to saturation (or more than the air can uphold) and the temperature 
of the atmosphere at the same time is below freezing point, the moisture 
becomes crystalized in the form of snow and precipitated to the ground. 
When examined through a microscope these crystals are found to have 
beautiful star-like or otherwise symmetrical forms. Sleet is snow which 
has passed through a bed or layer of warmer air in its passage down, 
and becomes partially melted. Hail. — Hail differs from snow, in being 
completely instead of partially frozen; it is condensed moisture which 
in its descent hfin encountered a deep layer of cold air, which has been 
able to effectually congeal the rain-drops. 

Dew is the warm vapor of the air, condensed by contact with the 
earth, which during night-time cools more rapidly than the air. As the 
earth parts with its heat by radiation most readily during the nieht when 
the sky is cloudless, it is during such nights that dew is mainly dfeposited. 
Dew is usually found most plentifully upon substances, which radiate or 
part with their heat most freely, such as grass, wood, leaves of plants, 
especially if woolly; on the other hand, it is deposited in a mucli less 
degree upon bad radiators of heat, as smooth stones, polished metal, 
woollen cloth, &c. 

Heat. — Heal is that agreeable sensation opposed to its deprivation 
which we term "cold," which is felt when a certain invisible stream of 
caloric from whatever proceeding, comes into contact with our frames. 
This coloric may come from various sources, as, for example, the sun, 
the electric fluid, chemical action (as in the case of fire) or mechanical 
action (as the friction of an ungreased axle of a wheel). Heat expands 
solids. Thus a bar of iron becomes longer when heated to redness. Heat 
converts liquids into gas or vapor, thus water becomes steam. 

"With us the ordinary degrees of heat are measured by the thermometer 
known as Fahrenheit's, on the scale of which th- melting point of ice, 
or the freezing point of water (which is the same thing), is marked at 32° 
thirty-two degrees). Very high degrees of heat are measured by the 
pyrometer, which affords an easy and accurate scale of the effects of 
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•caloric on different substances. Thus with regard to metals, tin melts 
at 442<», lead at 594°, antimony at 900°, zinc at 773°, copper at 1,996°. 
silver at 1,873°, brass at 1,896,° irold at 2,016°, and cast iron at 2,786°. 
The greatest cold observed in England, Dec. 25, 1860, was 13.8° of 
Fahrenheit; proof spirit freezes at 7°, wines (strong) at 20°, sea water at 
-28*5°, and milk at 30°; human or vital heat is 98°, water boils at 212°, 
«nd linseed oil at 600°. 

The Tides. — Twice daily the water on the sea coast or in a tidal river 
is "high," and twice it is "low." These well-known alternations are 
due to the attractive force of the moon, which raises the entire body of 
the sea*s water on the side of the globe nearest to her into a great heap, 
or tidal wave, which, as the earth makes its daily revolution, follows the 
moon, and therefore passes every coast once in twenty-four hours, giving 
one high-water. But the fact of this heaping-up of water occurring on 
one side of the globe leads to a similar accumulation on the opposite 
side to balance it. This second tidal wave, divided from the first by the 
earth's diameter, also visits every coast once during the twenty-four 
hours, and makes the second high tide. Midway between these accumu- 
lations or water are two portions of the ocean more depressed than 
elsewhere. As these diurnally visit each coast, two periods of *'low" 
water or **ebb" are fouod. Thus at every place there are two high 
tides in every lunar day at an interval of about twelve hours twenty- 
five minutes, and two ebb tides in the same period, at the same interval, 
and about six and a quarter hours after the high tides. At full moon 
(when the sun is on the opposite side of the earth) and at new moon 
(when the sun and moon are on the same side of the earth) the sun's 
attraction is added to the moon, and raises a higher wave than usual, 
cidled a "spring" tide. 

Sound is produced bjr the vibrations of any sonorous body, which, 
being transmitted to the air, put the latter into wave-iike motion, and are 
thus carried to the ear. We speak of the air as the medium of traosmis- 
sion because it usually is so; but the sonorous vibrations can travel along 
other substances also. The speed of tbe transmission of sound at the 
freezing point of water is 1,090 feet per second, and about one foot more 
for every degree above. Heavy gas transmits sound slowly, and light 
gases faster than air; carbonic acid, 858 feet; liydrogen, 4,164 feet per 
second. Water transmits sound at about the same velocity as hydrogen. 
Metals vary much in their rate of transmission, from lead at 4,000 
feet per second to steel at 16,000 feet. Depth or sharpness of musical 
sounds depend upon the number of vibrations per second by which they 
are produced. The lowest lone used in music is produced by an organ- 
pipe nearly 32 feet long, which gives a sound-wave equal to its own 
length. As sound travels at the rate of 1,090 feet per second, it must 
pass through a 32-feet pipe in nearly the thirty-second part of a second, 
and thus produce 32 sound-waves in each such interval. The note pro- 
duced is called C, or Do, If the organ-pipe be only half the length (16 feet), 
it will produce 64 sound-waves per second, and give a note, also called 
C, just one octave, or seven notes, above the 32 feet tone. Beduce the 
pipe to 8 feet, and the vibrations are doubled, the 128 waves produced 
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giving a C, or Bo an octave higher than the last. Similarly, a 4 feet pipe 
yields 256 waves per second; 2 feet, 512; 1 foot, 1,024; 6 inches, 2,048; 
3 inches, 4,096; and li inch, 8,192 waves, the sound produced being in 
each case an octave higher than that given by the preceding pipe. 
Sounds produced by stringed instruments obey similar laws. 

AGRICULTURE probably had Its origin in Egypt, the paintings on 
whose temple walls show us the husbandmen of 4.000 years ago em- 
ployed in the various processes required for cultivation on the banks of 
the Nile. It is probable that the art was practised at least as early in 
China. Chaldsea and Greece followed, and in Rome husbandry was 
held in the highest esteem. Whbat is perhaps the most important of 
the cereals (so called from Ceres, the Roman goddess presiding over 
agriculture). The Chinese attribute its introduction to the emperor 
Ching-Noung, about 2000 b.c. Wheat {^riiicunik) grows wild in Asia, 
and on the African shores of the Mediterranean. It is supposed to have 
been introduced into Britain in the sixth century. The earliest importa- 
tions of wheat into England appear to have been about the year 1350, 
Barlet is the most widely distributed and used of any grain. Pliny 
says that it was first usejd for the sustenance of man The native coun- 
try of barley is doubtful, as it is found apparently wild at far distant 
places, as, for example, Sicily, Asia, and North America There are 
several varieties. Barley produces in Great Britain from 28 to 40 bushels 
per acre, weighing about 521bs. per bushel. Pearl barley is barley from 
which the outer covering has been removed, and the grains rounded in 
a mill. Oats {avena) have been long naturalized in Britain. There are 
two varieties, of which that known as the Tartarian is the best. Ryr 
has never met much acceptance in England as a cereal, but is largely 
used for bread in Northern Europe, it suffers from the drawbacK of 
being subject to a fungous disease, which renders it poisonous. Rigr 
forms the staple food of one half the human race. A warm climate 
and facilities for laying the field under ^^ater during the early growth of 
the plant are indispensable. The best rice comes from Patna and 
Southern India. Maizb, or Indian Corn, is a North American product, 
as its name indicates. In this country it is extensively used as a green 
vegetable. The celebrated William Cobbett labored indefatigably to 
introduce its culture into England, but with little success. Flax — One 
of the earliest cultivated of useful plants; mentioned in Exodus, and 
by Isaiah and Plinv. Flax mummy-cloths found in ancient Egyptian 
tombs 4,000 years old are finer than our present thread. Flax is botani- 
cally termed 'Minum," from the Keltic word *Min," thread — hence our 
"linen," manufactured from the fibres of flax bark. Flax is probably a 
native British plant. Attempts made in England to manufacture thread 
from flax fibres early in the 18th century; first achieved by the Countess 
of Moira, 1775. Linseed is made from the seed of the fiax. Hemp 
{Oanndbis sativa), a stout, free-growing plant, with dark-green foliage, 
yields from its stalk fibers which are the material of ropes, sacks, and 
the coarser-woven textile fabrics. Cotton is a kind of vegetable wool, 
the product of an American and Indian shrub, called botanically the 
gossypium. The cotton forms the lining of the pod in which the seeds 
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rest. Indian cotton cloth is mentioned by Herodotus, was known in 
Arabia in the time of Mahomet, and is supposed to have been brought 
to Europe by his followers. Cotton was grown and manufactured in 
Spain in the tenth century. Calico is so called from the Indian town of 
Calicut, whence the first was imported. 

THE VEGSTABLE KINGDOM supplies by its various products 
nearly all the substances required for food, clothing, or other wants by 
unsophisticated man. For food, what a rich variety it yields; for rai- 
ment, flax, hemp, and cotton; for architectural purposes, an abundant 
choice of timber. Let us first glance at some of the sources of the 
latter. The Oak (quercus) is unquestionably a native of Britain, as we 
learn from the Romans they found it in high esteem amongst the natives 
on their arrival. There are two British species, one of which has stidked 
leaves and stalkless acorns, and the other of which has stalkless (or 
nearly so) leaves, and acorns borne on stalks. The Elm {almus) is also in 
all probability an indigenous tree. Less useful than ihe oak as a timber 
tree, the wood of the elm is yet in great demand. It bears dampness 
better than most timber. The Beech (fagns), a common tree in the 
north tempt-rate zone. Beech forests seem to have been abundant in 
ancient Britain. The beech does not begin to bear fruit until fifty years, 
and lives about 250 years. The timber is used by the cabinet makers 
and coach builders, and the nuts of the beech (known as "mast") serve 
to fatten swine. Oil is also procured from the nuts. The Alder (alntis). 
— This tree is usually found in moist localities, as swampy grounds or 
river banks. The wood of the common alder is much used for mill 
wheels, and other work which is usually under water; also for turnery 
and cabinet making. The bark is used in tanning »nd dyeing, and alder 
charcoal is highly esteemed as an ingredient of gunpowder The Ash 
(Jraxinus, Latin,* from Greek word meaning "separai ion, " because the 
wood of the ash splits easily), a forest tree, whose wood is much em- 
poyed by wheelwrights, coach makers, and ship builders. 

The BmcH. — The common white Birch is plentiful in Great Britain 
and the United States, of which it is probably a native. Its wood is used 
in cabinet making, princ pally for common chairs, and the small branches 
are made up into cheap brooms. In Northern Europe the bark is used 
for ropes, and the Finlanders make a tea from the leaves. 

Amongst FRUITS we have now the products of both hemispheres 
brought to our very doors. First among fruits we may justly allow is 

The Vine.— Planted by Noah 2347 B.C. (Genesis ix. 20). Phocean 
Greeks seitled at Marseilles about 600 b.c, and introduced vine-growing. 
The vine was carried into Champagne and Germany by the Emperor 
Probus, about 279 a.d. First planted at Madeira in 1420. The vine 
fungus disease {oidium) first noticed at Versailles in 1847. The grape 
insect {phylloxera) first observed in France in 1805. Th^ Apple. — The 
wild crab apple {Pyrus mnlus) is probably a native of Great Britain, but 
cianv garden varieties are imported. Harris, fruiterer to Henry Vin., 
is said to have introduced some, and Lord Scudamore planted many 
Hereford sbire orchards in the time of Charles I, The Pear is also an im- 
portation from the East in its garden varieties. There is, however, a native 
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Sear {Pyrus communis), although its fruit is of little account. Plums. — 
[ost of the choice garden plums were brought from Italy and Flan- 
ders early in the sixteenth century. The date plum was brought from 
Barbary before 1596, the Pisha'min plum from America before 1629. 
The Strawberry. — ^The small, wild species is a native. The Flan- 
ders Strawberry was brought to England from the Low Countries 
about 1530, and the Oriental kind from the Levant about 1724. The 
Hautbois is of French extraction, as its name indicates. The Kasf- 
BERRT. — The introduction of this fruit is doubtful. The Virginian 
raspberry was brought to England before 1696. The Mulberry comes 
from the East and the Levant. Those in the garden of Sion House, 
Isleworth, are alleged to be the tirst planted in England. Currants are 
supposed to have been brought to Britain from the Levant about 1533. 
They arc probably called after the Greek city of Corinth. Gooseber- 
ries are also an imported fruit, and were presumably brought from 
Flanders before 1540. Few common fruits have had more attention 
bestowed upon it. In Lancashire varieties are raised which yield im- 
mense berries. The Fig is a native of Palestine, a great part of Asia, 
and the south of Europe. From the latter locality it was introduced 
to England before 1548. The Date. — The fruit of one of the most 
common Eastern trees, which grows to a heisrht of from fifty to one 
hundred feet; the crop is very regular and heavy. A date tree will 

§roduce 3001bs. of dates per annum for more than half a century, 
'he Pine Apple is a native of tropical regions, and can only be 
grown under glass elsewhere. The fruit was introduced from the 
Brazils about 1568. The Melon was known in England before 1640, 
and is raised in America in great abundance. Banana. — The Banana, 
very common in our markets, is the most important of tropical fruits, 
and the varieties are very widely diffused, being found in both the 
East and West Indies, Africa, South America, Mexico, and the Pacific 
Islands. Bananas are eaten raw when fully ripe, or sliced with sugar and 
cream, or used in pastry. An area of land which would only grow wheat 
enough to feed one man, would produce sufficient bananas for the suste- 
nance of twenty-five ; the bunches of bananas sometimes weigh lOOlbs. 
The Orange was known in England before 1596. Lemons. — Lemons 
were brought to England from Spain about 1554. The larger species, called 
Portugal limes, about the same time, but the larger American limes not 
until the middle of the eighteenth century. Hazel Nuts are natives 
of Great Britain, but Filberts are an introduced variety. The com- 
mon black Walnut is a native of North America, but was naturalized 
in Europe before 1629. So largely grown on the Continent that it fur- 
nishes stocks for rifles. Almond. — The common almond is a native of 
Barbary, but has long been naturalized in Europe. There are two varie- 
ties, the sweet and the bitter, both produced in large quantities by the 
almond trees. The Jordan almonds are brought from Malaga, in Spain. 
The almond tree was introduced into England about three hundred years 
ago. The bitter almond contains hydrocyanic, or prussic acid, and dis- 
tilled water of bitter almonds is highly poisonous. 
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FOOD. At our breakfast-table we find first, tlie ''staff of life," 
known and used from the earliest ages, and claimed by the Chinese to 
have been invented by Ohing-Noung about two thousand years before the 
Christian era. Leaviog dubious tradition, we find that the breaking of 
Bread was known to the early iohabitants of Canaan (Exodus xii. 15) 
and also to the Egyptians. Baking became a profession in Rome 170 
B.C. Remains of Roman loaves from Pompeii have been found. An- 
cient bread was raised by ** leaven,'* or a part of the former dough left 
till the fermentation had began. Yeast, which is a vegetable fungus, is 
known to have been used by English bakers in 1634 "Aerated" bread 
is made bypassing carbonic acid gas through the dough, and was pat- 
ented in 1857. In the time of James I. barley bread was used by the 
poor, and the use of rye bread is still common on the Continent. Wheat 
flour consists largely of starch, and hence supplies a "heat-forming" 
food to the human body. It also contains about 5 per cent, of sugar; 
likewise a "heat-former," according to the tlieorv of Baron Liebig. 
The nutritive matter in wheal flour is stated by Dr. Lankester at IB 
per cent. Bread made of whole meal would slppear to be the most 
wholesome, as Maiendie found that animals died in a few weeks when 
fed solely on flne flour, but lived long on whole meal. Butter appears 
to have Lad an Oriental origin, both the Egyptians and Jews having 
been acquainted with the method of making it at an early date. Jaal 
brought out butter to the fugitive king. But the Greeks had no early 
knowledge of it, though later the Greek historian, Herodotus, related 
the process by which the Tartars made butter from the milk of their 
mares. Our ancient Teutonic ancestors were butter-makers, but the 
Romans never used it. It has been made in England from remote an- 
tiquity, probably since the days of the ancient Britons. Butter exists 
in cow's or other milk in the form of microscopic globules. These 
globules vary in cow's milk from ^^^oo ^^ ao^oo ^^ *° "^^^ ^^ diameter. 
Being the lightest part of the milk, they rise to the surface, are skimmed 
off as "cream," and submitted to the agitation of some kind of chum. 
Milk generally gives about 10 per cent, of cream, and cream yields 
about 45 per cent, of butter. Leaving the other foods common to break- 
fast and some other meals, let us turn to the beverages appropriate to 
the morning meal. Here we are favored above our ancestors. They 
had but water, beer, wine, or mead; but for us "the cup which cheers 
but not inebriates" and the infusion of the ' 'Arabian berry " are poured 
out by fair hands. Tea was utterly unknown to the polished nations of 
antiquity. That its culture originated in China there is no doubt, but 
we do not know the date. Indeed, there is obscurity about even the time 
of its introduction to Europe, although this was probably done by the 
Portuguese about 1577. It was sold in England prior to 1658, but was 
scarce and worth from $30 to $50 per lb. The East India Company first 
imported it in 1669. Green tea began to be used about 1715. The tea- 
plant is an evergreen shrub, native to China, and belongs to the same 
order as the camellia. The leaves are picked, sorted, dried, and made 
into green or black tea by different processes. The most active prin- 
ciple contained in tea is thcine, which acts as a sedative on most people's 
nervous system. Coffee was introduced into Europe about the same 
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time as tea. but came from quite another direction. The coffee berry is 
the fruit of an evergreen shrub or small tree, which still grows in a wild 
state in Abyssinia. It was used as an article of diet in Persia as early 
as the ninth century; thence passed to Arabia, where its decoction be- 
came popular. The Dutch brought it to Holland about 1616, and it is 
supposed to have been first sold in London about 1652. The first coffee- , 
house in England was opened by a Jew at Oxford in 1650. The essen- 
tial principle of coffee — termed caffeine — is identical with that of tea, and 
its dSects upon the nervous system are similar. In this connection, we 
may allude to chicoky, much used for mixing with coffee. This is 
made from the roasted roots of an English plant known to botanists as 
the GichoHam intybus, which bears bright blue flowers resembling those 
of the endive. Chicory does not contain either theine or caffeine, but 
has a bitter principle whose flavor some people like. Cocoa is the seed 
of the cocoa-tree of the West Indies; flri^t introduced into England from 
Spain about 1650. Trees grow fifty feet in height with leaves twelve 
feet long, and yield, beside the seeds, good timber and an oil much used 
in the East for lamps. Chocolate came into use soon after. Chocolate 
is made from the cacao seed, roasted, powdered, perfumed, and formed 
into cakes. Our tea or coffee we sweeten with Sugar, the product of 
sugar-cane {Saccharum officinarum). This plant is supposed to have 
been known to the ancient Jews, and was met with in the East Indies 
by one of Alexander the Great's generals in 325 b.c. The Romans used 
it as a medicine. The cane appears to have been brought to Sicily about 
1138, and su^r itself probably made its Hppearance in Ens^land prior to 
the reign of Henry VIII. Previous to that time, honey had been em- 
ployed for sweetening pastry, etc. Sugar, like starch, is a "heat-former" 
as an article of diet. Sugar is yielded by other vegetable productions 
beside cane. Much is made in France from the root of the white beet. 
In North America the sap of the Sugar Maple is boiled down; and the 
Chinese use a cane called the *J Sugar Sorgho." 

CONDIMENTS of various kinds appear to be almost a necessity of 
man*s diet. Even the animals seem to share this feeling, for deer will 
travel many miles in North America to a ''^alt lick, and a lump of 
rock-salt is usually kept in every country cowhouse. Salt is perhaps 
more than a mere condiment; still it will be convenient to so rank it 
here. 

Salt meets us in the oldest traditions and records, and so great was 
its importance that it was accepted amongst Orientals as a solemn type 
of hospitality. Salt is obtained from two sources — either from mines, 
as the famous Polish mines of Wielitzka, which have been in existence 
at least 600 years, also as the Austrian mines at Ssdzburg; or from salt 
water by evaporation, as at Syracuse, N. Y., Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia. The salt works of Cheshire, England, called the "Wiches," date 
back to the Heptarchy. The salt mines of Staffordshire were discov- 
ered about 1670. MusTABD that biting but pleasant accompaniment to 
a sirloin, is made from the ground seeds of the mustard plant (Sinapis), 
a native of Ensrland, and belonging to the order of cross-shaped flowers 
like the cabbage and turnip. Mustard, horse-radish, water-cresses, &c., 
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all derive their bitter flavor from the existence of a powerful chemica 1 
compound called cynijon which is found in them. Mustard forms an 
excellent emetic in case of accidental poisoning. The Peppers, both 
black and white, are made from the seeds of a plant termed botanically 
the Piper nigrum. The *' black pepper" is made from the dried seeds 
ground with their black outer skin; the "white pepper" is got from 
similar seeds from which the dark husk has been removed. Cayenne 
Pepper consists of the dried and powdered fruits of two kinds of cap- 
sicum pods. Both the capsicums belong to the same family of plants 
that yields the potato, deadly nightshade, henbane. Other condiments 
are more usually known as ''spices." Amoogst these are the following: 
— Cinnamon, which is the bark of the cinnamon laurel, of the East In- 
dies; more than 20,000 lbs. are consumed annually in Great Britain. 
The Clove is the unopened flower of a kmd of myrtle — the Ga/ryophyl- 
his aromaticiLS — and is an article of import to the extent of over 200,000 
lbs. yearly. Allspice is the berry of the West Indian pim-nto tree; it 
has been named * 'allspice" from its composite flavor. The Nutmeg is 
the fruit of a kind of laurel, the Myristica moschaia. Outside the nut- 
meg seed grows a peculinr organ, called by botanists an "arillus," and 
this, when detached, becomes the Mace oi the grocers. Both nutmegs 
and mace contain a pleasant aromatic oil. They come from tropical 
countries, as Java, Borneo and Jamaica, but especially the Molucca 
Islands. Ginger is the root stalk of the Zindber officinale, a native of 
Hindostan, but largely grown in both the East and West Indies. The 
delicate flavoring known as Vanilla is the product of the fruit of a 
kind of orchid — the Vanilla aromatica — found by Cortez in use amongst 
the Mexicans upon his arrival. Vanilla is much used for flavoring choc- 
olate. 

A variety of plants yield condiments or flavorings. Amongst these 
are the Horseradish; a number of Mints, which owe their pleasant 
properties to the volatile oil contained in the tiny receptacles in their 
leaves; Sage. Thyme, and many other " potherbs," likewise dependent 
for their repute upon the secretion of fragrant essential oils; the com- 
mon Mushroom (Agaricus compestris), well known to most people; the 
HoRELL {Morcfiella esculenta), a curious fungus, with a wrinkled top, 
and highly valued as a flavor; the Truffle (Lycoderdon titber), another 
fungus, still more rare, presents much the appearance of the ordinary 
Jerusalem artichoke. Samphire, which is the stalk or rather entire 
plant of the Crithmum ma7'itimum, a singular denizen of our salt 
marshes, &c. 

DRINKS embrace a wide variety, from the pure element up to the 
elaborate concoctions of the punch maker, or the mare's milk affected 
by the Tartars, to the nauseous chalybeate spring sought by the sick 
man. 

Wine. — We read that so early as 2347 B.C. "Noah planted a vineyard, 
and drank of the wine," and Ching-Noung, Emperor of China, is said 
to have made rice wine about 1998 b.c. The grape vine ( ViYw mnifera) 
appears to be a native of the shores of the Caspian; and is found wild 
not only over the East, but in France, Germany, Portugal, and Italy. 
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Probably the Romans brought it to Britain. Bede informs us tha* 
there were vineyards in England in 731 a.d. The vine grows from 55° 
North latitude to the equator, and in Europe to an elevation of l,OOo 
ft. in Germany to 5,000 in Sicily. The berries are red or white, and 
the wines made therefrom, usuallv follow the same colors. Amongst the 
red wine are port, the French clarets and burgundy, and many of the 
Rhine wines. Amongst whie wines are sherry, champagnes, hock, 
Johannisberg.and the scarce Hungt^rian wines. Port, Sherry, Madeira, 
and Marsala contain most alcohol, and Moselle and Claret least. Effer- 
vescing wines owe their qualities to the carbonic acid which they con- 
tain. Alcohol (an Arabic word, the Saracens being celebrated for their 
early practice of chemistry). Alcohol is the spirituous part of fermented 
liquors, varying in flavor with the substance fermented. Thus grape 
juice yields brandy; sugarcane, rum; barley, whiskey, arin and spirits 
of wine. The rectified spirits of wine of the London Piiarmaco poeia 
contains 82 parts alcohol and 18 parts water. *' Proof spirits " is usually 
understooa to mean a mixture of equal parts of alcohol and water. 
Bebr. — Ale was known as a beverage as early as 400 b.c. Herodotus 
ascribes its invention to the goddess Isis. The Greeks and Romans 
probably learned the art from the Egyptians. Ale was known to our 
Saxon ancestors. Under the early Norman kings none but freemen 
were allowed to sell it. Hops were introduced in England in the 15th 
century. In malting, the gluten and starch of the barley are converted 
into sugar and gum, the former of which becomes changed into alcohol 
in brewing. Cider and Perry. — The former takes its nam(^ from the 
German word ztder. When first made in England, about 1284, it was 
called apple-wine. It is largely made in tjje west of England, and in 
Normandy. Perry, the wine of pears, is in use in Switzerland. Both 
contain a considerable portion of alcohol, and depend for their pleasant 
flavoring upon the presence of malic acid. Mead, or meiheglin, is an 
aticient British drmk, still popular in parts of England. It is made of 
honey and water, fermented in a similar manner to wine. 

THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS found in Ensland are generally either 
native or were acclimatized at a very distant period. Some at one time 
considered as semi-domesticated can now hardly be reckoned in the 
list. Such are the falcons and other hawks used in the ancient sport of 
falconry. The elephant, the cheetah, or Indian hunting leopard, as a 
substitute for the dog, and the Peruvian llama, or alpaca goat are also 
utilized. 

The Ox, the Sheep, the Pig, and the Goat are probably natives of 
Britain. The Horse must have been introduced very early from the 
East, though Gaul and Caesar found them in the possession of the Britons. 
The Dog was also amongst the animals of the ancient Celtic races whom 
the Romans found here. The Ass was, perhaps, brought from the East 
by the Crusaders. Cats and Rabbits are native in their wild state. 
The Guinea-pig is a native of Brazil. Squirrels are found in most 
countries. The Domestic Fowls came from Asia; English Geese and 
Ducks are improved on native wild breeds. The Turkey was brought 
to Europe from North America by the Spaniards about 1525; the Guinea 
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FOWL comes from Africa; both Peafowl and PHBAfiANT are of Asiatic 
parentage. The Red legged Partridge came from France in the last 
century. CocraN-CniNA fowls were brought from the country whose 
name they bear a few years since. The Dove and Wood Pigeon are 
natives of England, but many fancy varieties have been importations. 
The Parrot, Cockatoo, and Para-kebt come from South America 
mainly. The Canary from the Islands of that name, and the Love-bird 
is a native of America. Silk-worms come from China. The yellow 
LiouRiAN Bee, now often seen, i^as first brought from Italy about 
twenty five years ago. 

ANIMAL SUBSTANCES are of great use to us. Let us glance at a 
few common things derived from our furred and feathered friends. 

First, Leather, the hide of the horse, ox, sheep, goat, and various 
other animals thickened and made supple by certain courses of treatment 
known as tanning and currying. Our word "leather" comes from the old 
Saxon term litTier "soft," "lithe." All nations from the earliest {)eriod8 
appear to have known how to preserve skins. Jews and Egyptians used 
leather for many purposes, including that of large vessels for containing 
wine. The Greeks, Romans, and Saracens also prepared leather. The 
ancient Britons could tan leather. There arc two processes of tanning, 
by the first of which (viz., by the use of oak- bark) are prepared horse 
and ox-hides, both used for harness and shoes. The former come mainly 
from South America. Calf-skin, often brightly dyed, is used in book- 
binding and for ball-room shoes; sheep-skins are used for roan leather; 
goat-skins for morocco leather for book-binding and upholstering; seal- 
skins are used for bags, <&C4 kid, buck, and doe skins are used for kid 
cloves. "White" and bufi^ leather, such as house-maids' srloves, chamois 
(so called, which are really split sheep-skins), and whip thongs are pre- 
pared with alum, which process has been supposed to have been discov- 
ered by the Saracens. Russian leather used in book-binding, and is well 
known for its pleasant scent, the product either of birch bark or sandal- 
wood. Leather or oil cloth is unbleached cotton covered with boiled 
linseed oil and turpentine, and is an American invention. Wool has 
been used in a spun and woven form from a very early period in the 
history of humanity. In the Bible we meet with allusions to woollen 
garments. Both the Greeks and Romans were expert in the manufactuze 
of woollens, and during the Middle Ages England became especially 
famous for the excellence of her woollen goods, which were considered 
the staple of her foreign trade. In 1275 Edward I. imposed duties on 
exported wool. In 1331 the weaving of wool on an improved plan was 
introduced from Flanders by John Kempe. Wool is produced by sheep 
of all countries, but quality and quantity vary very much — the Welsh 
being the lowest, and tbe Australian sheep the highest. The fleeces are 
first washed, then the wool is " stapled," or assorted, according to length, 
&c. ; next, if for black cloth, it is dyed, and subsequently "carded,**^ 
spun into thread and woven into cloth. Ivory and Bone. — Ivory was 
brought to Solomon from Tarshish about 992 B.C. It was largely used 
by the Assyrians and Egyptians, and equally esteemed by the Greeks 
and Romans. The Chinese are extraordinary skilful workers of ivory. 
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The ivory in geDeral use is from the tusks of the African and Indian 
elephants, but the hippopotamus and narwhal also furnish ivory. Knife 
handles, combs, pianoforte keys, billiard balls, and rules, are a few of 
the applications of ivory. Vegetable Iwry, which is often used as a 
substitute for tbe |;enuine article, is the flesh of a Peruvian nut. Bone, 
as more common, is even more useful than ivory. It is worked up into 
buttons, card cases, knife-handles, umbrella handles, brush backs, and 
an infinity of articles. The value of bones imported into the United 
Elingdom in 1877 was £741,899. The art of softening bone was discov- 
ered in 1688. Bone dust was discovered by Liebig in 1840 to be a 
valuable manure, and has been much used since. Silk is obtained from 
the cocoon spun by the caterpillar of the mulberry-tree moth (Bombyx 
mori), to which family also belong the largest insect known, the Satumia 
atlas f which measures at times nme inches from tip to tip of its wings. 
The silk manufacture employs millions in the world at large. From 
China the culture of silk appears to have been brought to Hindostan, 
and then, in the reign of Justinian, to Europe. The ancient Greeks 
were acquainted with silk to some degree, it havmg been brought thither 
from Persia as early as 325 b.c., but was very rare. With the Romans 
it became an article of more common import. Heliogabalus, the Roman 
emperor, was the first to adopt silken garments. At that time silk was 
of the same value as gold, weight for weight. 

ARCHITECTURE and BUILDING.— Wood and clay were doubt- 
less the first material used for this purpose. The crannoges and lake 
dwellings of the men who existed before the historic period were of 
wood. Stone and Marble were used in primitive times as architectural 
materials bv the Egyptians, Indians, and the nations of Southeastern 
Europe. The GreeKS employed freely the white marble of Pentelicus. 
Stone buildings were erected in England about 670. A stone bridge 
exists at Crowland, which is said to date from 860. Stone round towers 
of at least equal antiquity are found in Ireland, and a king of Con- 
naught is said to have built a castle there in 1161. Brick. — Tenacious 
clay made up into a long square form, and either baked or sun-dried. 
Bricks were very early used in architecture, as for instance at the 
building .of Babel, **Let us make brick and burn them thoroughly" 
(Gen. xi. 3). The giant walls of Babylon were also of brick. Some 
Egyptian bricks, from the Pyramid of Howara, were found to contain 
chopped straw: *'Ye shall no more give the people straw to make 
brick" (Exod. v. 7). These bricks measure 17iin. by 8fin., and are 
5iin. thick. Modern English bricks are 9in. by 4iia. and 4in. thick, 
.^nerican bricks usually are Sin. by 4in. and 2in. thick. 

Furniture. — In our houses how many "common things" are there not 
which each holds a history — a history of the toils and struggles of our 
race after comfort, decency, and beauty? The primeval man needed 
little in his hut of rude branches or natural cave, save a bed of leaves 
and some means of procuring fire. Let us look at what we have now, 
and how we came by them. Fire. — Who first discovered the culinary 
and heating properties of fire we do not know. The ancient poets told 
that it had been filched from heaven. Probably the heat engendered by 
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frictioo gave the first hint, and even to-day many savage tribes produce 
fire by rubbing two pieces of smooth wood together until one ignites. 
We know from the Egyptian wall paintings that wood was used for 
culinary and smelting purposes in the earliest recorded periods of the 
history of humanitjr. Stoves for heating baths were in use at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum in the first century before the Christian era; also 
bakers' ovens. Wood was the only fuel of the Middle Ages» both in our 
own and other countries. The first license to dig "sea-coal," as it was 
called, because brought to London by ships, is supposed to have been 
granted by Henry IIL in 1234, at Newcastle upon-Tyoe. Coal was com- 
monly burned in London in 1400; but not in general use until the reign of 
Charles I. (1625). Coal is thought to be the product of immense accumula- 
tions of vegetable matter during the early ages of the earth, which were 
subsequenuy submerged and covered by beds of sediment which formed 
other rocks. Light (Natural and Artificial). The early means of admit- 
ting natural light into the rude dwellings of the primitive days was by an 
unsheltered opening. The Romans appear to have used horn and glass 
for windows, as these fragments of window-glass were found at Pompeii, 
which would give a.d. 79 for glazed windows. The prfsent fashion was 
probably set by Benedict Biscop, about 650. Stow tells us that the glass 
manufacture was established in London in 1557. Stained glass was used 
in churches about 850. For artificial lights the most rude expedient was 
blazing strips of pine and other resinous woods. Metal lamps, in which 
perfumed oil was burned, were used by the Greeks and Romans. Our 
Alfred the Great is said to have invented the horn-lantern. The Romans 
had candles of fat and pitch. Splinters of greased wood were used in 
England about 1300, when tallow candles took their place. Wax candles 
were the most usual form of lighting in the Middle Ages. London streets 
were first lighted by oil lamps in 1681. Dr. Clayton obtained gas from 
coal 1739. G^s was first applied to lighting by Mr. Murdoch, in Cornwall 
in 1792, first used at Birmingham in 1789, first used in London at the 
Lyceum in 1803, and in London street-lighting in 1814. The most impor- 
tant principle in the electric light of to-day was discovered years ago by 
Sir Michael Faraday, but we all are greatly indebted for practical inven- 
tions to Brush, Siemens, and others. 

USEFUL INVENTIONS or DISCOVERIES.— Almost every age in 
the history of human progress has added its quota to the list of natural 
objects utilised by man, or engines which he has devised, for the miti- 
gating of his labor or the increase of his pleasures. We will enumerate 
a few. 

Mining. — Shallow mines in search of ores were made at a very remote 
epoch. The Egyptians practised mining, as did also the Greeks and 
Romans. Gold and copper mines in England mentioned in an Act, 
Henry III., 1262; Irish silver mines, 1276. The Cardiganshire lead 
mines were discovered in the reign of James I. Tin mines, supposed to 
have existed in Cornwall and the Scilly Isles some centuries before the 
Christian era. Henrj' IIL is stated tp have granted a license to dig coal 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, about 1234. 
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OHABCX)Aii. — Used as a smokeless fuel, also in the manufacture of 
gunpowder (which see). It is prepared by piling up billets of wood in 
a pit, until they reach a height of eight or nine feet. The pile is then 
set on fire below, and almost entirely banked over with earth, so that the 
combustion only chars the wood and does not consume it. Much char- 
coal is made in the German forests and in our own country. Charcoal 
for artists is from charred willow branches. 

The Steam Ekginb. — ^The earliest steam engine is a toy described by 
Hero of Alexandria about 250 b.c. The Marqnis of Worcester describecl 
a rude steam engine of his own invention, in his book published 1663. 
Thos. Newcomen is claimed to have made the "first self-acting steam 
engine," in 1712, and James Watt took out his first patent for a condens- 
ing engine, 1769. Trevithick's high-pressure engine was brought out in 
1801: Fulton's first steam-boat in 1806; and steam power was first em- 
ployed to carry coals on a railway by Blenkinsop, in 1811. Steam was 
applied to printing the London times in 1814. 

Kailwats. — Iron railway laid down near Sheffield, 1776; first iron 
railway sanctioned by Parliament, 1801 ; Trevithick's hi^h-pressure loco- 
motive engine, 1802; George Stephenson's first locomotive (16 miles per 
hour), 1814; Stephenson's ** Rocket," (35 miles per hour). 1829; Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway opened, 1830. Present highest rate of 
speed about 70 miles per hour. 

Stbam-PaCkets. — Fulton's first steam boat, mentioned above, was 
followed by one on the Hudson River in 1807. Bell's ** Comet," sailed 
on the Clyde, 1812; the first steamboat on the Thames, 1815; first voyage 
of **Great Western," 1838; war steamers built, 1838; "Great Britain" 
sailed 18^; "Great Eastern" sailed 1860. 

Thb Electric Telegraph. — The transmission of electricity by an 
insulated wire by Watson, 1747; Wheatstone's electro magnetic appara- 
tus, with 4 miles of wire, 1836; the system pateoted hj Cooke and 
Wheatstone, 1837; Cooke sets up line telegraph on Great Western Rail- 
way, 1841; submarine telegraph from Dover to Calais opened, 1851; 
completion of the Atlantic telegraph between England and America, 
1858. Sir William Thompson says the Telephone is the marvel of mar- 
vels. 

Gunpowder — Compound of sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal. In- 
vented by Roger Bacon, the monk, id the thirteenth century. Made for 
' use in Spain in 1344, and in England in 1418. 

Lron. — The ore from which iron is smelted is found in many parts of 
the United States, but of best quality in the Lake Superior District. Iron- 
ore is usually dug up in brownish rough nuggets of various sizes, which 
are first "roasted" to clear away some of the extraneous matter, and then 
melted in a fur nace. In these furnaces, which are thirty or more feet in 
height, a continual "blast" is kept up by steam apparatus, the ore is 
exposed to intense heat, and when molten, the iron is run into sand moulds, 
and formed into blocks termed "pigs." In this state metal is "cast" 
iron, is brittle, and when broken, the fracture exhibits the appearance of 
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a mass of large round grains. It is necessary, either by hammering or 
pressure, to compress these round grains into long fibres, and thus 
impart toughness to the metal ; and this is effected at the present day by 
heating the "pig*' to a white heat, and exposing it to repeated blows of 
a heavy steam-hammer, and passing it through grooved rollers, which 
reduce it to the form either of square or flat bars or round rods. In this 
state it is "malleable'' iron, ready for the blacksmith. 

The whole process of converting iron into Bessemer Steel is intensely 
interesting. 

Monet. — Coining money is of great antiquity, the invention thereof 
being attributed to the Lydians, of Asia Minor, about b.c. 400. Iron 
coins were used at Sparta in the third century of the Christian era, and 
silver and brass currency at Rome towards the end of the same century. 
In earlier days it is probable that ingots of the precious metals passed 
unminted, and by weight, as was the case with the shekel paid by Abra- 
ham to Ephron. 

Probably there was a coined currency in use in Britain before the 
Roman invasion; but ring money was most common. Romans struck 
coin in Albion; Saxons made coins in copper and tin in the seventh 
century a.d.; Athelstan, 928, established unform coinage; Normans 
coined silver; gold coins were introduced by Edward UI. in six shilling 
pieces, almost as large as our modern sovereign ; a gold coin called the 
"noble" was subsequently struck, which was worth 6s. 8d., and became 
the usual fee to lawyers; pence and halfpence were struck by Edward I. 
(they were of silver); sovereigns were coined in 1494; shillings in 1504, 
and crowns and half-crowns in 1551; copper coinage came in about 
1620, and halfpence and farthings were mtroduced 1665; Charles II. 
first coined guineas 1663; half-guineas struck 1673; quarter guineas 
1716; guineas were of the same size as sovereigns, but of gold of more 
carats; guineas passed for 21s., but at 1798 had risen to 30s. ; gold seven- 
shilling pieces coined 1797; half-sovereigns 1816; silver florins 1850. 

FmE Engines. — ^Porce pumps were known to the ancients, but the 
first fire-engiue proper is said to have been made by San Yanderheide. 
about 1518. An improved form was used at Nuremberg, in 1657. 

Soap is of great antiquity, being mentioned bv the Roman authors, 
Pliny and Galen, the former of whom ascribed the invention to the 
Gauls. .First made in London in 1524. 

FoBKS. — ^First used in Italy about 1480. Introduced into France about 
one hundred years later, and into England about 1608. 

Bridges. — The earliest bridges were simply trees thrown over streams. 
Stone bridges were probably introduced by the Romans, who were the 
first people to appjy the arch to practical use. Some of the old Roman 
bridges remain. That of Alcantara, for example, is a magnificent speci- 
men of Roman work. It consists of 6 arches spanning the Tagus, and 
is 670 Spanish feet in length, and 205 feet high from the bed of the river. 
The first stone bridge in England was at Bow in 1087. Of modern Eng- 
lish bridges, London has 5 arches, the centre 152 feet high, the entire 
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length of the bridge being 930 feet, and its width 55; Waterloo is 1,289 
feet long, and has 9 elliptical arches, the centre one with a span of 120 
feet. 

Canals. — ^Primitive forms of canals were known to the ancients, but 
not the use of locks, whereby the head of water is retained. The first 
English navigable canal was made about 1134. 

Brass. — ^An alloy of copper and zinc in the proportion of six or eight 
ounces of zine to a pound of copper. Brass was not in early use in the 
ancient world, its place being filled by bronze, which is compounded of 
copper and tin. 

Bells were known in the east at a very early date in the form of 
hand-bells and bells for apparel (Exodus xxviii. 33-4) and horse trap- 
pings. Polydore Virgil attributes use of church bells to Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nolan. Known in England in 6th century; Croyland Abbey 
had peal of seven about 980; Archbishop Kinsy gave two bells to the 
church of St. John, at Beverly, 1053. 

Anchobs. — The first anchors were probably weighty stones, but with 
the general use of iron came in anchors of hooked form of that metal. 
The form of anchor has undergone little modification since the time of 
Anacharsis, the Scythian philosopher, about 594 B.C. Before him, heavy 
single hooks had been used, but he added the second arm. Chinese 
anchors were, of old, and often still are, crooked pieces of heavy wood. 
Copper anchors are sometimes used in the South Sea Islands. 

Velvet, formed of a **pile** of silk woven on a backing of flax or 
cotton, was first manufactured in Italy, from whence the art was carried 
to France, and subsequently to England. Velvet is mentioned by Join- 
ville in 1272, and Richard II. , in his will (1399) directs that his corpse 
be swathed in velvet. 

COPPEB.— It has been conjectured that copper was the first metal 
worked by man, and this is rendered the more probable by the early use 
of bronze (alloy of copper and tin) for both tools and weapons before 
the general adoption of iron. Pliny calls it one of the six primitive 
metals. Copper (translated ''brass") is mentioned in several passages of 
the Bible. During the historic period, copper mines were discovered in 
1561, and copper mining is extensively carried on in Cornwall. The 
great Australian Burra Burra mines were discovered in 1842. The Ra- 
mans used copper money. 

Abbowboot is the name applied to starch obtained from a variety of 
different roots and grains, as the maranta, the manihot, tacca, arum, 
potato, &c. It was originally limited to the starch of the root of a 
maranta growing in the West Indies, which was thought to be a cure 
for the effects of poisoned arrows. Arrowroot forms an excellent diet 
for invalids, as its fattening properties counteract the emaciation of 
sickness. 

CoBK. — Bark of an oak (Quercua auber), native of Southern Europe 
and Northern Asia; tree first brought to England about 1690; the cork 
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falls from trees when 14 or 15 years old, if not previously stripped off. 
Cork is only about one-quarter the weight of water. 

Ambtck is a vegetable gum, probably exuded by fossil trees. It is 
found principally upon £he shores of the Baltic. It often contains 
remains of insects. When rubbed it becomes powerfully electric. 

Cloth (Woollbn)). — Manufactured from the wool of the sheep. 
Manufacture known early, but first introduced into England in 1191, 
and first manufactured at Kendal in 1390. 

Calico. — So called from Calicut, a town of EUndostan; calico first 
brought to England by East India Company about 1631 ; calico printing 
employed by the Dutch 1676; the wearing of calico legally prohibited 
first quarter of 18th century; calico first m^de in Lancashire 1771. 

Baize was first made at Colchester about 1680. 

FAMILIAR OBJECTS OP RECENT INVENTION OR DISCOV- 
ERY are numerous. In our houses, our clothing, and our food, we find 
them, and more especially in the many comforts and refinements by 
which eveiy class of society in the present day possesses such marked 
advantage over their predecessors. 

To take, first, the important question of SanUcUlon, the efficient drain- 
age of London, was initiated only in 1855; by the appointment of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The mipply of pure water by pipes was 
a more ancient improvement, for some parts of London were supplied 
through leaden pipes as early as 1239, and Hugh Middelton's great sys- 
tem of conveying the waters of the New River to the Metropolis was 
opened in 1613. This scheme has been the fertile parent of many others 
throughout the country. 8oa/p was manufactured at London and Bristol 
in 1524, but it was not till 1846 that baths and wash houses for the people 
were established, and the Turk%8^ bath, that relic of the grand vapor 
baths of the old Romans, was not introduced into this country from the 
East until 1860. Although hospitals were known to the ancients (witness 
that of Csesarea, founded by theJEmperor Valens, in 370), yet nearly all 
our existing magnificent houses for tiie sick have been erected during 
the last and the present century. The first wnlHator appears to have 
been designed by the Rev. Dr. Hales, in 1740, and disinfeetsaUs of a 
chemical nature are the production of ^e last quarter of a century. The 
first drinking fountain in London was opened m 1859. 

In architecture, at least as applied to grand structures, our ancestors left 
U8 but little room for improvement or novelty. Hence the cathedral or 
mansion of to-day is often but a faint reflex of the grander work of the 
men of old time. But in the ordinary dwellings of the people, our age 
has effected great improvements. The introduction of various cements 
has been of great utUity. Plaster of Paris had been in use from the 
fourteenth century, but no external coatings for walls except mortar, 
was of general adoption in England until it was discovered that a water- 
proof cement could be prepared from various rocks. Portland cement, 
made from a siliceous lune-stone, was introduced about 1840. Asphidte, 
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a form of bitumen, known even as far back as the erection of Babel, 
whose builders used ''slime" for mortar, was first used for pavements 
about 1844. Felted material, saturated with asphalte, as a roofing sub- 
stance dates from about 1850. Although glass for casements was known 
in the time of the Plantagenets, the thick variety, termed ** plate glass," 
was not made in England until 1778. Gas lighting in private houses did 
not become a '* familiar object " until about 1§50, and one of the strangest 
proofs of the difficulty with which it worked its way into popularity is 
shown by the fact that while coal gas was first used at Manchester, in 
1805, the Haymarket Theatre, London, did not adopt it till 1853. or 
nearly half a century. A formidable competitor with gas for humble 
houses is found in the varieties of mineral oils brought into use during 
the last twenty years. Mineral oil, like coal, is possibly the product of 
fossil vegetables, which rises to the earth when a penoration is made 
down to the stratum containing it. Mineral oil was known so far back 
as the days of the Greek geographer Strabo, but its practical utilization is 
only of very recent date. Oil springs were first discovered in America 
in 1863, and the supply — under the various names of petroleum, paraffine, 
kerosine, &c. — appears to be practically inexhaustible. The employment 
of electricity as a means of lighting was first practically experimented 
ux)on about 1844, but it was not until Professor Jablochkoff, of St. 
Petersburgh, brought out his '* electric candle** in 1876, that the electric 
light entered the region of familiar objects. "Luminous paint," a prep- 
aration of phosphoric nature, which absorbs the sunlight during the 
daytime, and gives it out faintly but usefully during darkness, was made 
public in 1879. Not only are our means of illumination far superior to 
those of our ancestors, but so also are our means of obtaining light or fire. 
The ''fiint and steel" was not a great advance upon the simple savage 
expedient of rubbing a couple of pieces of wood together untH the heat 
engendered by the friction burst into fiame. Oongrem matches tipped 
with phosphorus, were introduced in 1842, and those of improved form 
in 1863. 

In LoGOMOTiVB facilities the advance of the present century has been 
marvelous. The railroad and the steam-packet have been elsewhere men- 
tioned, and these are of course the great agents of the change. But in 
lesser matters also the p!;pgress has been marked. Gabs (or ca^briolets) 
was first introduced for hire in London in 1823; omnibuses, which had 
been originally established at Paris in^ 1662 by a royal decree of Louis 
XIV., were resuscitated in the present century, first bv a six-wheeled 
omnibus in 1800, and subsequently by Shillibeer, who adopted the pres- 
ent style of vehicle in 1829. The street tramwoAf and ca/r was introduced 
into London by Mr. Train, an American, in 1862, but not brought into 
regular use until several years subsequently. The first velocipede (from 
the Latin words, vehx, swift, and pes, pedes, a foot), was invented by two 
Frenchmen in 1799. One called the "Accelerator" was patented in 
England in 1819. Both these, as their names import, were simply ad- 
juncts to give speed to the foot, and consisted of a front and back wheel, 
connected by a bar upon which the pedestrian sat, and propelled the 
machine and himself along by the alternate pressure of his toes to the 
ground. Under the name of "Dandy horses," these primitive veloci- 
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pedes were in much favor with certain exquisites in England, early in 
the present century. The bicj/de (from the Greek bis, two, and kuklos, 
a wheel), and tricycle were brought out at Paris in 1867, and introduced 
into England in the course of the following year. Another singular 
application of rotary motion is the wheeled skate, for using on some 
smooth surface, as an aspbalte or cement floor, which came into vogue 
about 1870, and after creating almost a furore subsided into semi-obscu- 
rity. The surface on which these skates are used is termed a "rink," 
(from a 8cotch term applied to the smooth, cleanly swept ice, upon 
which the Northern game of ''curling " is played). The ordinary skate 
for ice is more ancient. Stowe tells us that the young Londoners of his 
day bound the smooth leg-bones of the sheep er pig beneath their shoes 
and slid over the ice thereon. Skates with irons of the present form 
came into England from Holland. 

Despite the confident hopes of many philosophers, during the century 
which has elapsed since the brothers Montgolfier ascend^ at Paris, in 
17^, in the first balloon, but little progress has been made in aerial 
progression; and at present the dream of the Laureate of -'the heavens 
filled with commerce," and the argosies of the air " dropping down tiieir 
costly bales," do not seem likely to be speedily verified. But the realm 
of water has been better vanquished than that of air, not only upon its 
surface, but in its depths. The first dwing-deU was probably tried at 
Cadiz, before the Emperor Charles V., in 1509. Dr. Halley. in 1716, 
greatly improved the method of air supply. But it was not untU 1834 
Mr. Dean invented a diving-dress, which permitted the wearer to be inde- 
pendent of the bell, and to have free locomotion with the range of the 
elastic tubes by which the air is piuni)ed down to him. The greatest 
achievement is, however, the discovery of Mr. Fleuss, who demonstrated 
in 1879 that it is i)os8ible to descend to a great depth without any con- 
nection with the upper air, and to continue there for prolonged periods, 
fortified by chemicals, which solidify the expired carbonic acid gas. In 
another manner of rendering not only submarine progression easily, but 
also by removing the impediments of giant mountains, the present century 
stands alone — that is to say in tunnelling. A remarkable work of this 
kind is the tunnel completed in 1S13 by Sir J. K. Brunei, beneath the 
bed of the Thames, having a total length of 1,300 feet. This was fol- 
lowed by some remarkable tunnels for railway purposes, generally 
through alluvial soU, until at length, in the tunnel of Mont Cenis, the 
continental engineeers assailed the verv rock itself, and bored, by means 
of delicate machinery worked by condensed air, through the very heart 
of the gigantic mountain. 

In nothing, sad to sav, has humanity made greater progress since the 
commencement of the ^neteenth century than in the art of mutual de- 
struction. Cannon, as we have seen, were used at Crecv in 1346, and 
hand guns, invented by Schwartz in 1378, were introduced into England 
ten years later. But these old engines, fired by a bit of lighted match, 
wefe very different things to the ''arms of precision^ of our day. &Dall 
arms have gone on steadQy becoming more deadly. Since ColoaA Minie 
introduced^his syst»n of rifling iu 1833, M. A. Chasaepot bciHight out 
his rifle in lSt>6, and tlie Prussian ''needle-gun" was perfected in 1848. 
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England, too, has had to abandon the old musket — ^the ''Brown Bess" of 
the past — for the Martini-Henry rifle. Rifling the bore was applied to 
cannon by Sir W. Armstrong in 1857, and another system by Sir J. 
Whitworth in 1860. The celebrated "Woolwich infant," weighing 80 
tons, and throwing a ball of 1,650 lbs. was finished in 1874. The mitra- 
iUeuse, an engine consisting of several barrels united together in such 
wise that a shower of bullets could be thrown at one discharge, was first 
used by the French in 1866. 

Scarcely less impoi'tant than the common things of nature and human 
invention, amidst which we live, are those things of AKT, which lead 
the siind'to new perceptions of the beautiful, raise it to a higher plane, 
and have, happily for humanity, been growing more and more common 
with the development of the race. The early savage had, it is true, that 
beauty of the natural world which Providence denies to none upon which 
to feast his eyes and ears. The vivid tints of the sunset, the starlit 
heavens, the bright colors and soft perfumes of flowers, the melodies of 
birds, the murmur of the ocean, or the glorious swell of the thunder peal 
were his. But of beauty as educed by man from material nature he knew 
veiy little. For him the unformed block of marble held no statue; form 
and color had little meaning, and music save in a monotonous war-song 
or clapping of hands did not exist. How widely different the condition 
of civilized man, to whom all the glorious resources of art which sculp- 
tors, painters, and musicians can command are opeo, and who may truly 
say of the forms which art has brought to life, 

** Ever their phantoms arise before us, 

Our loftier brothers, but one in blood ; 
At bed and table they lord it o'er us, 

With looks of beauty and thoughts of good." 

Cakvihg would appear to have been man's first attempt at art ^ ork. 
There is in the Museum at South Kensington, a deer bone carved with a 
rough sketch of an animal resembling the elk. This singular relic is 
supposed to date back to the very earliest times, whilstgpaan was still a 
homeless, naked savage. And to carving he has adhered as his condi- 
tion improved. Many of the islanders of the South Pacific excel in the 
carving of elaborate and frequently beautiful designs upon the paddles 
of their canoes, war-clubs,' etc. The Egyptians carved lotus-flowers on 
their temple pillars and ornamental designs upon their mummy cases. 
The Assyrians and Persians followed in their steps, and the Greeks and 
Romans made great advances upon the latter. The greater number of 
ornamental forms used by us, either for carving or other decoration, we 
owe to the Greeks. To the Saracenic Arabs we are indebted for the 
exquisite oriental style of ornamentation known as **arabesque," which 
consists in interlaced and varied patterns carved on walls and elsewhere, 
and briehtly colored and enriched with gold. The great architects of 
the middle ages used carved ornamentation freely, frequently imitatating 
the natural products of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Amongst 
easily recognizable carved ornaments mav be enumerated most of Sie 
square and carved mouldings, the fret (or key) pattern, the egg and dart 
omamentt the acanthus leaf and the fluted column, all invented or per- 
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fected by the Greeks; the guiUoehe by the Romans, the application of 
mosaics to wall decoration by the Byzantine artists, and window tracery, 
houtd mouldings, etc., by the Norman architects. 

Foremost amongst the Plastic Arts stands Sculftubb, especially as 
applied to the reproduction of the human form, either singly or in groups, 
and in different materials, usually, however, marble or bronze, the former 
being brought to shape by the aid of the mallet and chisel, the latter cast 
in a mould of loam previously taken from a clay or plaster figure mod- 
eled to the form which the completed statue is to have. The greater 
number of our public statues are of bronze, which was also a favorite 
material with the ancient Romans. Statues for galleries, monuments, 
etc., are usually of marble. Pliny says that, previous to the time of 
Dipoenus and Scyllis, the Cretan sculptors, all statues were of wood, and 
that they first produced figures of wrought and polished marble. The 
Greeks were the greatest sculptors whom the world has known, and 
amongst them Phidias (about 440 b. c), was pre-eminent. The El^in 
Marbles in the British Museum are supposed to be the work of Phidias 
or his school. Amongst other great ancient statuaries may be named 
Praxiteles BxxA Z^«t)7ptM (about 360 b. c.) During the middle ages and 
onward we have QMberti (1420-1450), casts of whose magnificent gates 
to the Florence Baptistry are in the Crystal Palace ; Michael Angelo 
(1474^1564), Antonio Canova (1757-1822), Thorwaldsen (1770-1843), and 
John Flaxman (1755-1826). Separate works are either single statues or 
groups. Sculptured scenes and figures projecting from a wall are spoken 
of as in relief. If they project much, the sculpture is an alto-relievo (or 
high relief), if on the contrary the projection is but slight, the work is a 
basso-relievo, or has relief, low relief. 

Pictorial Art, in the form of Painting, appears to claim great an- 
tiquity. Many of the brilliantly colored frescoes on the walls of Efcyp- 
tian temples probably claim an antiquity of five thousand years. Polyg- 
notus (450 B. c.) is said to have been the first portrait and historical painter 
amongst the G|^eks. Apelles (b. g. 330-306) was their greatest artist. 
Pansias, of Sicyon, is said to have been the inventor of encaustic paint- 
ing (about b. c. 360-330.) Painting was introduced at Rome (b. c. 291) 
by Quintus Fabius, styled pictor, or the "painter." After the fall of 
Rome, art became almost extinct, except that a few of the Byzan- 
tine artists (so called from Bjzantium or Constantinople) conserved some 
of its practice and traditions. PaiDtiog began its revival in Italy 
with Cimabue (about 1270) and Giotto (about 1300), and their followers. 
Subsequently they divided themselves into schools, according to the dif- 
ferent.styles of their art. The Italian schools are the Roman, Floren- 
tine, Boulognese, and Venetian ; there are also the French, Spanish, 
Flemish, Dutch, and English schools. Of the Italian schools the three 
greatest painters were Leonardo da Vinci, whose most celebrated picture 
"The Last Supper," was painted upon the inner wall of a Milan mon- 
asiry about the year 1500, but is now in a very decayed condition, 
Raphael, the greatest of Italian painters, was born in 1483, and died, 
aged thirty-seven, in 1520. His greatest picture is the "Transfiguration" 
in the Vatican at Rome. Seven of Raphael's cartoons were purchased 
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by Charles 1., and placed at Hampton Court. Michael Angelo Buonar- 
otti was born in Tuscany in 1474. His most famous work is the ''Last 
Judgment/' painted on the celling and wall of the Sistine Chapel. An- 
gelo was a sculptor and an architect. He died in 1563. Correggio was 
founder of the Parma, or Lombardy school, the chief characteristics of 
which were harmony of colors and a powerful contrast of light and 
shade. He died in 1584. Titian, a painter of the Venetian school, was 
a contemporary of Correggio, and was bom about 1480. He died in 
1576. Tintoretto and Paul Veronese succeeded him m the Venetian 
school. The Caraccis were three kinsmen and noted painters, who 
founded the Bolognese school and flourished about 1641. Albert Durer 
was born at Number^ in 1471. He has been styled the father of the 
German school of painting. Died 1528 Salvator Rosa was an Italian, 
born in 1615. Died in 1673. He was painter, poet, musician, and actor. 
Claude Lorraine, or Gelee, was born in Lorraine in 1600. He was a 
great landscape painter. Died in 1682. Nicholas Poussin and Charles 
le Brun were two celebrated masters of the French school ; the former 
died in 1665, the latter in 1690. Watteau, bom in 1684, died 1721, was 
a French painter, his style of art is ver^ peculiar. Greuze was another 
celebrated French artist ; he was born in 1726, and has been styled the 
French Hogarth. Died 1805. David, a painter, the founder of a French 
classical style, died in 1825. Rosa Bouheur, born in 1822. This French 
lady has gained renown as an animal painter. Peter Paul Rubens, the 
head of the Flemish school of painters, was born in 1577, died 1640. 
Anthony van Dyck died 1641. David Teniers, the younger, died 1694, 
and Snyders, died 1657, were all masters of the Flemish school. Rem- 
brandt, admitted to be the head of the Dutch school, was born 1606 ; 
died 1669. Paul Potter, another eminent painter of the Dutch school, 
was born in 1625, died 1654. Among other distinguished painters ot 
the Dutch school may be mentioned Cuyp, Terburgh, Ostade, Hobbima, 
Karl du Jardin, Jan bteen. Van de Velde, Ruisdaal (Gerard Douw, Berg- 
hem, and Wouvermans, all of whom flourished in the Seventeenth cen- 
tury. Velasquez, who died in 1660, and Murillo, who died in 1682, are 
the two great masters of the Spanish school. Murillo is the best known, 
and his numerous works are highly prized. Painting rose to eminence 
in England during the Eighteenth century, but a class of native painters 
had sprung up prior to this, owing to the encouragement given to art by 
Charles I. Hogarth, born in 1697, was the first distinguished English 
painter. He died 1764. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the greatest English por- 
trait painter, was born 1728. He was the first president of the Royal 
Academy, founded 1768. Died 1792. Gainsborough, died 1788, Ben- 
jamin West, died 1820, John Opie, died 1807, and Sir Thomas La^trence, 
born 1769, died 1830, were renowned contemporaries of Reynolds. 
Turner, Ward, Stanfield, Mulready, Frith and Cooper may also be men 
tioned as members of the English school. Art in general, the uoiversal 
language, will combine in America, English common sense, French taste 
and Italian excellencies. In no nation will its refining and elevating in- 
fluence be stronger felt. 



TO TICKET HOLDERS. 

On February 4th and 11th, Prof. W. C.Richards, A.M., Ph.D,, of 
Chicago, will give before the Bureau his two delightful and instructive 
popular science entertainments. Subjects: "Fascinating Electric 
Forces" and "Wonders op Air and Water." 

Experiments, of Lecture February 4th.— The Magic Tube, The 
Electric Flash, The Exploded Jar, The Fiery Ladder, Illummated 
Eggs, The Illuminated Water, The Miners' Safety Lunp, Ignited Plat- 
inum, The Protecting Rod, The House Burned by Lightning, Magnets 
Made of Steel and Iron, The Magical Rings, The Swarm of Iron Bees, 
Magnetic Engine Running, Iron Rod Suspended in the Air, Phosphor- 
escent Display, Auroral Lights and a Series of JiiLECTRic Fire Works, 
to close with the Beating of The Electric Goblin Drum. 

Experiments, of Lecture February 11th. — Absorption of Oxygen 
from the Air, Blowing the Candle Out and In, The Lake of Fire, 
Maldng Nitrogen, Making Air, Shower of Fire, Ice Volcanoes, Firing 
a Cannon by an Icicle, The Combustion of Iron, Steel and Magne- 
sium, Decomposing Water, Hydrogen Flames, Burning and Explomng 
Soap Bubbles, Musical Flames, Balloon Experiments, Making Carbolic 
Acid, The Pillar of Fire, and The Mock Sun. 

The Philadelphia Press says of Prof. Richards: "He has the enthu- 
siasm and skill of his great predecessor, Sir Michael Faraday, and holds 
the dullest ear entranced." 

We also take pleasure in announcing to parents, teachers and others, 
that the management have secured Prof. Richards to give in the Taber- 
nacle, on Saturday afternoon, February 11th, at 3 o'clock (doors open at 
2), a Qrand Science Matinee for the children of Cleveland. Subject: 
*'The Wonder World." We give below some of the novel and amusing 
experiments, which are full of fascination and instruction. Please read 
the list to your children. 

Leaping Egg, Volcanic Icebergs, Rain of Meteors, Air Torpedoes, 
The Singing Water, The ley Torch, Struck by Lightning, Fire Balloon 
Ascent, The Lake of Fire, The Wizard's Rin^, Candle Contest, Swarm 
of Iron Bees, Singing Flames, Bubbles Bewitched, and the whole to 
conclude with the exhibition of the Famous Mock Sim. 

The steel pocket knives and scissors of the children will be magnet- 
ized (free) so as to attract bits of iron. Full address on card must be 
fastened to all knives and scissors — otherwise not accepted. 

A pretty present, alone worth the price of admission, will also be given 
to each person attending the Matinee. 

Singing at the opening and close of the entertainment will be in 
charge of Prof. N. Coe Stewart, of the Public Schools. 

Price of admission five cents — or a **nickle" — ^which is less than the 
cost of a quart of milk, and we promise that the entertainment will be 
purer and richer. 

We advise our ticket holders to purchase what tickets they may desire 
for their children (thus avoiding the crowd) of our doorkeepers, as they 
leave the Tabernacle on next Saturday evening, February 4th. Tickets 
also for sale at the bookstores. 

If all who love the children take a personal interest in this splendid 
entertainment offered, many a young heart will be made glad. 

We also suggest that if the twelve pamphlets which we issue are care- 
fully saved they can be bound into aibook at little expense. 

Respectfully, C. E. BOLTON, ^ 

Secretary and Manager. 
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•^Furniture, Mattresses and Looking Glasses,^ 



AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PI 



Goods Bold on Ib« Insti 
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Sewing Machine, 

ITS SIMPLICITY, ITS DURABILITY. 

ITS GREAT RANGE OF WORK, 



rLAIEST IMPKOVEMENTS-B—S— 

The King of Sewing Maciiines, 



*.WHITE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY^ 

CLEVELAND. O. 

Office and Salesrooin, 358 fi .(6o Euclid Ave. 
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E. R. HULL'S 

You will always find the largest and best 
selected stock of 

MEN'S, B07S' & CHUDBEN'S 



CLOTHING 



In the City, ^vhich defy competition. 

We keep j>;ra<leb to 4uit all olaMHes, uiake a specialty of tliie goods, auJ can please 
the most exactiiiK and fastidioiib, in quality, style, fit and price. For young men our 
stock will be found replete in the "nobbiest" out, particular care being taken to sele<'t 
goodH having style an<i taste about them. We have the most oinnplete and beAt ar- 
ranged lioys' and Children's Clotliing Department in the country, and handling such 
enormous quantities of thia c1u.sh of goods us we do, gives our (Mitruns an immense 
variety to choose from, besides they reap the benefit of our low purchases on large lots. 

Whetlicr you are a professional man, a business man, u mechanic, a workingman, 
or a fanner, it Is to your interest to trade with us. Our goi)dH ai-e honest; we handle 
no shoddy; we buy exclusively for cash, and in large quantities; thus wc l>uy lower 
than small dealers can, and having but <>NK i'iiICK we put tlte smulk'st margin of 
profit, consistent with a legitimate business, on our goo«ls, and .SELl^ THK.M T<) 
EVERYBODY AT THAT PRICE. .Mechanio and millionaire are treated alike. The 
price is markeil in plain figures, from which there is positively no deviation under any 
eircumstanc*eH. A child can trade as safely with us as the most expert Judg(»). Besides 
we protect our customers as no other house does: —In the first ))lace we allow no mis 
repref enttition, but if for any unaccountable itiuse an article shouhl not prove satis- 
factory we stand preptired to make the loss good, as the following guamntee will 
pro\e, a copy of which is enclosed in every package wlii<;h leaves our store. 

GUARANTY TO CUSTOMERS. 

This article, and every other article sold by us, is warranted to give reasonable 
wear, for the price charged for it. .Should it fail to do so, we stand rea<ly, on .sight or 
the gootis, to make the loss goo<l to the customer, not in apologies or excu.ses, or 
offers of allowances on something else, but in HARD CASH 01:T OF THE MONEY 
DRAWER. Also, if for any rea.son the article should not prove satisfactory when ex- 
amined at home, you are at liberty to return it any time within a year, in good order, 
and we will cheerfully refund the MONEY, instead of compelling you to exchange it 
for sometliing else. (Signed) 

E. R. HULL, 

Proprietor. 
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Life of George Stephenson. 



GREVrNESS ACHIEVED UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

It is seldom that we find in a single life such a concentration of the 
truly heroic, so grand and universal, and withal so hearty and cheerful 
a lesson, as is presented in the career of the Northumbrian pitman, 
who wrought for shillings while preparing to increase his country's 
wealth by millions, — who, laboriously mastering the alphabet after he 
had attained to manhood, was destined to teach the wise men of his cen- 
tury how to use the power whose agency should bring into communica- 
tion and lellowship the remotest nations of the earth, — who cheerfully 
sat down to patch the jackets and cobble the shoes of his fellow pitmen, 
by the light of the engine fire, to earn the pence for the night-school, 
where he, a grown man, learnt to read, write, and cipher, — the man who 
was to be the gainer of one of those mighty victories of peace, infinitely 
grander in their nature than the triumphs of war, inasmuch as they 
construct and create, spreading blessing and prosperity, where war's tri- 
umphs bring but sorrow and desolation. ** Some are born great," says 
Shakespeare's Malvolio, "some achieve greatness, and some have great- 
ness thrust upon them;" and in the careers of the majority of eminent 
men, there is a mingling of the three elements; the advantages derived 
from birth and station and inherited wealth, and not unfrequently the 
influence of favoritism and patronage, forming very important factors 
in a successful career by their fostering assistance to ability. Thus even 
in the career of the great Duke of Wellington, we cannot leave out of 
view the aristocratic birth and surroundings, which enabled the future 
hero to spring so' lightly and jauntily up the first steps of the ladder of 
p'romotion, and made a lieutenant colonel of fiim within six years of his 
entering the army as ensign. The younger Pitt, great as he undoubtedly 
was as a statesman, and worthy of his high position, to a certain extent 
had greatness thrust upon him, when, through royal favor, he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 23rd, and Frime Minister in his 24th, 
year; and in the careers of the great Sir Robert Peel, Sir Francis Bacon, 
the Duke of Marlborough, and a host of othes woathies who have left a 
great name behind them, the influence of favoring circumstances can 
be traced, and must be ignored. But in Stephenson's case these are 
entirely wanting. No soldier in life's battle rose so completely and glo- 
riously from the ranks aa did the man to whom we owe the great railway 
system of the world. No man was more fully entitled to say, with 
Schiller's ideal German peet, "Selbst erschuf er sich den Werth." 
What he was worth he owed to himself. If a writer of fiction sat down 
with the avowed purpose of portraying a man who by indomitable 
tenacity and perseverance, sterling worth and nobleness, and unassisted 
genius, triumphed over the most formidable obstacles, and achieved a 
success colossal in itself, but with its greatness enhanced tenfold by the 
straightforward honesty, the undeviating rectitude that compelled re- 
spect while it extorted admiration, he could hardly, from his unfettered 
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fancy, have evolved so complete a picture as the history of George Ste- 
phenson presents in reality. Fact is here, as elsewhere, stranger than 
fiction. 

A HERO PROM THE RANKS. 

By the working millions, the life of Stephenson can hardly be read 
without a glow of honest pride, and from begiuning to end it is fraught 
with encouragement. It is so emphatically a good life, so full of honest, 
healthy effort, so thorough and real from beg nuing to end. Integer mUs 
might appropriately have been taken for the motto of George Stephen- 
son. Whatever his hand found to do, he did with his might. There 
was a manly modesty about him, a simplicity that had in itself an ele- 
ment of the heroic. Mr. Pease of Darlington, to whom he came to 
speak about the projected railway from that town to Stockton, was at 
once taken with his quiet, manly demeanor. There was such an honest, 
sensible look about him, and he seemed so honest and unpretending, 
fie spoke in the strong Northumbrian dialect of his district, and described 
himself as "only the engine wrightat Killing worth ; that's what he was.**^ 
A working man laboriously raising himself by sheer hard work, cleverness,^ 
and genius, with all his modesty he was yet self-possessed and self-reliant. 
He had thought out what he asserted, and thoroughly believed in its 
truth; and when called upon, would give his opinion without fear and 
without favor. He explained to King Leopold of Belgium, in the palace 
of Lacken, his views concerning the Belgian coal-fields, with as much 
coolness as if he had been addressing one of his own companions or 
friends; using his hat as a model whereon to demonstrate his proposi- 
tions, and afterwards humorously mentioning to Mr. Sopwith, who was 
with him, his anxiety that the Kmg should not see the inside of his hat, 
"which was a shocking bad one." "Robert's good-natured, you see," 
he said to Lord Ho wick, who had come to see his son in reference to a 
scheme in which that nobleman was greatly interested; "and if your 
Lordship were to get alongside of him, you might talk him over; so you 
have been quite lucky in meeting with me. . . . You may take my word 
for it, my Lord, it will never answer. " Lord Howick was a wealthy 
magnate, an infiuential nobleman; but "a man's a man for a' that! " In 
a question concerning a railway it was George Stephenson first, and Lord 
Howick nowhere; and, like an undaunted Briton as he was, the ex-pitman 
would speak out bis mind in liis own plain> practical way. 

And one other point we would notice before proceeding to give the 
outline of this great and useful life, — an important point, for it puts in 
a clear light the magnitude of the difficulties against which our hero had 
to contend, in comparison with the position of the humblest toiler of 
the sea or land at the present day. No one, not the poorest of orphan 
children, now begins to fight the battle of life, without being provided, 
at the State's cost, if need be, with those weapons of education which 
Stephenson had to purchase for himself at a cost of much labor and 
self-deniaL Happy indeed would Stephenson have been to procure the 
instruction now offered to all. and great would have been the saving of 
years of that valuable life. But in his time national education did not 
enter into the philosophy of government; and he had to enter upon the 
task of self -tuition without even the books that modern improvement has 
brought within the reach of all. How he did it will appear in the story 
of his life. 
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BIBTH, SURROUNDINGS, AND EARLY YEARS. 

A hundred jears ago, tbere stood close to the little village of Wylam, 
' dependent upon the colliery of the same name, a small detached house, 
an ordinary laborer's cottage of one story. It was known as High Street 
House, and is still standing, — an object of ioterest now, for here, in a 
bare- raftered, clay-floored room. George Stephenson was born, on the 
9th June, 1781; just at the time when the truth of Lord Chatham's 
words, '* You cannot conquer America," was beginning to dawn on the 
English Government, and noble Lords and honored gentlemen in Parlia- 
ment were at least inclined to doubt whether the '* rebel Washington" 
might not prove too hard for them after all. The parents, Robert Ste- 
phepsoD, known as Old Bob, and his wife Mabel, with their children, 
was described by an old Wylam collier, from personal recollection, as 
*'an honest family, but sair hadden doon i' th' world:" in other words, 
'they were very poor, — ^for Old Bob only earned $3,00 a week as fireman 
at the colliery; and poor Mabel Stephenson, though ''a rale canny 
body," must have bad considerable diiflculty in keeping house on that 
very exiguous income; and though George was only the second son, by 
1792 the number of children in the collier's little room had increased to 
six. By the time the family of eight were fed, and very indifferently 
clothed, the wages were exhausted, and so none of the children went to 
school. Little Georgie accordingly was dragged up after the rough but 
not unkindly manner of many poor men's children, getting no book 
schooling, but passing through the country boy's curriculum of birds'- 
nesting, straw- and reed-whistle making, errand running, and, in quality 
of nurse, lugging about the younger children as they successively ap- 
peared. 

Old Bob seems to have been anything but an lunkindly character, 
though somewhat eccentric in his 'ways and manners; or, as an old 
miner quaintly described him, ** as queer as Dick's hat-band — went thrice 
aboot an' wouldn't tie." He told the children stories of Robinson Crusoe 
and Jack the Giant Killer by way of education, took George for country 
walks, and awakened in the little lad a love and interest for animals and 
plants that remained with him throughout his life. 

And here, as elsewhere, a ''trivial cause" might be found connected 
^ith future "great events." In front of the okfHigh Road House ran 
^ tramway, or road, along which the wagons laden with coal were drawn 
by horses from the pit's mouth to the wharf some miles distant. Rail- 
ways, or plateways as they were often called, had been in use, under 
various forms, for a century and a half in the mining districts. It was 
ipart of Gteorge's duty to keep his younger brethren from being run over 
by wagons. Wylam road at that time -was a mere wooden tramway; but 
who can tell what influence it had on the mind of the future engineer? 
When George was eight years old the family removed to Dewley Burn 
ColUiery, where "Old" Bob was again fain to establish his household 
goods in a single room. Little George's observant nature was here dis- 
played in that "childhood play," in which the poet declares that "much 
meaning lurketh oft." He amused himself with Bill Thirlwall, a play- 
mate, by modeling a cUy engine, with hemlouk-stalk steampipe, and 
little cork corves, or baskets, in imitation of the apparatus at the mine, — 
a sharp little fellow, evidently observant and imitative, and sure to go 
through the world with his eyes open. 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS — STEPHENSON'S EARLY YEARS. 

From the lowly agricultural occupation of herding a widow's cows at 
twopence per da^, to the more honorable office of a leading the plough 
horses, and hoemg turnips at double the wages, the boj passed on to 
work at the colliery, earning a daily sixpence, raised to eightpence when 
he was appointed to drive the horse that turned the gin, — *'a grit growin* 
lad, wi* bare legs and feet," said an old miner afterwards, who knew 
him well. He acquired the- reputation of a lively fellow, quick and 
ready, and full of fun and tricks. At first, growing lad though he was, 
he feared he might be considered too small for the place, and used to hide 
when the owner came round, lest he should be sent away. Thus he 
wrought at more than one colliery, until he was promoted to man's 
wages, $3.00 per week, at Throckley Bridge, and declared himself "a 
made man for life." 

Presently he was appointed plugman, or engine man, to the engine of 
which Old Bob was fireman; and thus at seventeen he had passed his 
father in the race of life; for the plugman's position is considered more 
responsible than that of the fireman, and^he was supposed to be able to 
remedy any slight defect in the machinery without applying to the engi- 
neer. George Stephenson soon made himself thoroughly familiar with 
the construction and working of every part of his engine, which ap- 
peared to him a wqnderful monument of human skill and ingenuity; 
and it was characteristic of the man, that whatever knowledge he 
acquired, he tried to verify it practically. Long afterwards, when there 
was a debate as to the name to be given to the first railway coach em- 
ployed in passenger traffic, Stephenson, on being appealed to, suggested, 
in his strong Northumberland Doric, that it should be called the ''Ex- 
purriment," and the "Experiment" accordingly became its name. It 
was by experiments, patiently conducted and carried out with marvelous 
perseverance, that he accumulated fact upon fact, laying up in his capa* 
cicus brain a store of knowledge, to be drawn forth to excellent purpose 
when the time came. But that time was still in the far future. He was yet 
dependent on the good offices of any one whom be could get to read to 
him out of a stray book or newspaper, by the light of the engine fire. 
Thus he heard of the great Italian campaigns, in which young General 
Bonaparte was gathermg . laurels. Thus also he came to hear of the 
Egyptian method of hatching eggs by heat, and at once made an attempt, 
with partial success, to carry out a similar operation on a number of 
eggs collected from nests in the neignborhood. But he found that with- 
out a knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, his opportunities 
of self -culture would always depend on the good nature of , others. So 
he manfully determined to begin from the beginning, and went to a 
night-school to learn his letters, afterwards paying an additional weekly 
penny to Include ''figuring" in his course of study. The immediate 
impulse to this educational movement arose from his desire to under- 
stand the engines of Watt and Boulton, about which he had heard that 
books bad been written. By mending the shoes of his fellow- workmen 
he contrived to increase his earnings; and it is characteristic of the thor- 
oughness with which he carried out all he attempted, that he became 
a very fair shoemaker, and could make a pair of boots as well as patch 
them. 
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By this lime lie had mounted another step of the ladder. Becoming 
known as a careful and intelligent workman, he was, though not without 
some jealousy on the part ot his fellows, appointed brakesman at the 
Dolly Pit, undertaking the responsible duty ot managing the machinery 
by which the corves, or baskets containing the coal and the men 
who worked in the pit, were hauled up and down. The men were 
then paid every second week ; and when the young brakesman's fort- 
nightly wages came to average ten dollars, he thought it time to marry. 
He chose for his partner Fanny Henderson, a servant at a neighboring 
farm, and a very comelv, admirable wife she was to him. In 1803, his 
happiness was increased by the birth of a son, who was christened Rob- 
ert, after "Old Bob," his grandfather. 

SELF-CULTURE — STEPHENSON'S EDUCATION. 

At this period of his life, George Stephenson appears, from the anec- 
dotes collected from his fellow- workmen by his judicious and apprecia- 
tive biographer Mr. Smiles, as a hearty, stalwart workman, remarkable 
for his agility and physical strength, and fond of athletic sports, such as 
wrestling and tossing the hammer, in which he was an adept: but ex- 
ceedingly steady, never seen, like too many of his fellows, the worse 
for '*yer* (ale), and known to be thriving in his small way, and saving 
money. A man not to be * put upon," moreover, as he proved by a fair 
standing fight with a pitman named Nelson, the bully ot the colliery and 
the terror of the village. This worthy had taken upon himself to im- 
pugn Stephenson's skill as a brakesman, and had threatened violence; in 
return for which the undaunted ''Geordie" had bestowed upon him, at 
time and place duly appointed, as neat and complete a licking as any 
man need wish to see given and received. The men shook hands in 
their hearty north country fashion, and became afterwards good friends. 

Stephenson in later life often regretted his want of early instruc- 
tion. " His active and inquiring mind led him to investigate and "think 
out" anything that was new to him; and he complained that often, after 
he had hit upon what he considered a discovery, and after many en- 
deavors to reduce his efforts to a practical result, he found he had been 
wasting time and pains on a lon^exploded fallacy; not entrely wasting 
them, however; the habit of brmging his theories to the test of actual 
experiment, proved infinitely valuable to him, and gave to his opinions 
a solid value, as having stood ♦he test of experience. Among the sub- 
jects that engaged his attention during the happy but few years he spent 
with his wife in his cottage at Willington Quay, near New Castle, was 
that of the "perpetual motion;" at one time, like many others who have 
followed that scientific ignis fat uu^, he fancied he had discovered the 
secret of the perpetuum 'mobile, only to find himself deceived. A more 
satisfactory cccupation consisted in the modeling of various machines, in 
which he was indefatigable. And here, by his practical and workman- 
like habit ('f attention to detail; by his custom of taking his models to 
pieces and putting them together again, and his plain common sense 
method of proceeding from point to point, making sure of his ground 
■as he went on, he was puttmg himselt through a training that was sure 
Xo bring success when the opportunity should come. An accident that 
■occurred at Willington illustrates this pleaaantly enough. 
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One day while he was absent at his work, the chimoey of his house 
caught fire. The zealous neighbors poured such a flood of water down 
the said.chimn:>y in their efforts to extinguish the fire, that the proprie- 
tor, on his return, found his house flooded, and his furniture covered 
with soot. In particular, a clock, one of the most valuable and cher- 
ished articles among his household goods, was so clioked up, blackened, 
and disfigured that there seemed nottiing for it but to send it at once to 
the clockmaker for cleansing and repairs. But Stephenson determined 
to get a lesson in mechanics out of the incident by repairing the clock 
himself. He took it to pieces, and put it together again, and set it goiqg 
with complete success, to the wonder and admiration of the mining 
community. And this opened a new field of industry and of profit to 
him; for from that time he was installed by common consent clock- 
doctor to the village, to the comfortable increase of his modest emolu- 
ments. Another of his accomplishments consisted in making good 
shoe-lasts. 

A TDCE OP CALAMITY. 

But now a gneat calamity came upon him. After a few ^ears of 
happy, cheerful union, his wife died of consumption, leaving him alone 
with his little Robert. The warmth of affection in bis genial nature 
seemed now to concentrate itself on this child, who became as the apple 
of his eye. To give tlie boy every possible advantage, and especially 
that great advantage of education he had himselt never enjoyed, became 
the chief object of his life. To provide the funds for the lad's school- 
ing he afterwards added tailoring to his other methods of getting money, 
cutting out the pitmen's clothes, and fashioning them much to the satis- 
faction of the sturdy miners, who highly approved of ''Geordie Stevie's 
cut*' Long afterwards, when the daughters of Mr. Pease expressed 
surprise at his knowledge of the art of embroidery, he explained that 
he had acquired his skill by sewing the button-holes of the miners' 
coats. It is pleasant to record that the self-sacrificing affection of the 
father was fully acknowledged and reciprocated by the son. Robert Ste- 
phenson, with his father's example before his eyes, became emphatically 
"a chip of the old block;" making the best of the opportunities afforded 
him, imparting the knowledge he gained at school to the delighted father 
•of an evening, and afterwards acquiring the art of shorthand, to take 
down the lectures he heard at Edinburgh, that he might afterwards copy 
them out evening by evening for his father's delectation when he returned 
home after the session. In the sequel he became hardly less eminent 
than George Stephenson himself, and the Menai Tubular Bridge, and 
other great engineering works, remain to tell of a great career nobly run. 

But all this was in the future. Robert was still a little child when his 
bereaved father, consigning him to the care of a trustworthy woman for 
a time, went off from the Killngworth Colliery, where he had been em- 
ploved as brakesman for some time when his misfortune befell him, to 
look after a Boulton and Watt engine in a spinning factory near Mon- 
trose; for his fame as a skillful engineman had by this time become well- 
known. He returnled after an absence of nearly a year, during which 
he had saved nearly $150.00 from his wages, to find his parents in pov- 
erty and debt, his father having lost his eyesight through a jet of steam 
carelessly turned on by a fellow-workman. He at once paid the old 
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man's debts, established the couple in a cottage, and provided for their 
support for the remainder of their lives. 

The war weighed heavily on the nation during the years 1807 and 
1808, crippling industry in various directions, increasing taxes, and im- 
posing a heavy burden on the country in the shape of greatly augmented 
forces for the army and navy. George Stephenson had good reason to 
deplore Lord Castlereagh's war policy, for he was drawn for the militia, 
and it cost him nearly the whole of his savings to procure a substitute. 
Emigration presented itself to his mind as the best course in the depressed 
state of his affairs. His sister Anne actually went away to the United 
States with her husband. She died more than half a century aiterwards, 
in 1860, at Pittsburgh. It is SHid that only the want of means prevented 
her brother George from following. Fortunately, however, for his coun- 
try, and perhaps for himself and his future fame, he stayed ; and after the 
stormy period — during which, as he aiterwards acknowledged, his heart 
once almost failed him — the sun began to shine upon him once more. 

FIRST ESSAYS IN ENGINEERING. 

He had been known as a clock-doctor; he was now to establssh his- 
reputation as an engine doctor. At the Killlngworth High Pit there was 
a certain engine, of the atmospheric "Newcomen" kind, that entirely 
failed in its duty of pumping out the water from the mine. All the 
engineers of the neighborhood had tried their hands on this ungovern- 
able engine, as well as Crowther of the Ousebum; but they were all 
"clean beat.'* Ralph Dodds, the head viewer, applied to Stephenson, 
who undertook to cure the engine — stipulating, however, that he should 
choose his own men for the work. The * 'drowned out" viewer prom- 
ised to make a man of him for life (a very unnecssary office in the case 
of Stephenson the self-made) if he succeeded. Stephenson set to work,^ 
took the engine completely to pieces, cured the defects his sagacity had 
detected, and received for his pains a great deal of credit and ten pounds, 
the largest sum he had ever gained in a lump. Crowther of the Ouse- 
bum and his colleagues stareu and wondered; and George Stephenson hrd 
established his reputation as an engineer. '* He was called upon," says 
Mr. Smiles, **to prescribe remedies lor all the old wheezy and ineffective 
pumping machines in ihe neighborhood. Ralph Dodds also was as good 
as his word, so far as regarded the lurthering of George Stephenson's 
interests. He made him ^ugineman instead of brakesman at High Pit, 
with increased wages; and soon the frugal workman had $500.00 saved up 
in guineas. And when, in 1812, the engine- wright at the Killingworih 
Colliery was killed by an accident, Dodds spoke so warmly in his favor 
to the gentlemen who leased the various pits, — Lord Strathmore, Sir 
Thomas Liddell. and Mr. Stuart Wortley, — that he was appointed engine- 
wright, at a salary of $500.00 year. 

JBAL0USIE8 — HISTORY OF THE "GEORDIE" LAMP. 

He was now, so far as worldly circumstances were concerned, at the 
height of his ambition, with a hands(ime cotia^e wherein to dwell with 
his promising boy, a stout little galloway on which to ride from pit to 
pit on his journeys of inspection, and a salary that amply sufficed for 
his frugal wants. But even the modest success he had achieved— gained 
as it was by sheer hard work, energy, and perseverance — was not won 
without exciting a considerable amount of envy and malevolence. Many 
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of the regular engineers, uneasy at his success with the wheezy machines 
they had failed to cure, assailed him with the accusation of empiricism 
generally cast by regular practitioners at outsiders who have been guilty 
of achieving good results in a profession, without entering by the usual 
door, and mounting by the accredited gradations. He was a mere quack, 
this Killingworth brakesman, they said, and his practice was unsound 
and deceptive. That George Stephenson had little theoretical knowl- 
edge when he began engineering there is no doubt; and he often arrived 
at conclusions by what scientific reasoners would call utterly irregular 
and insufficient premises. But he had studied the practical part of his 
calling with a devotion and a perseverance as rare as they were admira- 
ble; and his rugged sagacity and ready inventiveness often hit on a 
remedy where the regular professors were at fault. He was now about 
to ^nter on a phase of his career where the opposition and enmity of 
accredited men in office ae:ainst the outsider, tbe "impertinent brakes- 
man/' was to be shown in a far more decided and malevolent way. But 
he met his opponents as undauntedly as he had encountered Nelson the 
pitman at his first and last combat with physical weapons. The occasion 
for the display of professional enmity was connected with the celebrated 
"safety-lamp" controversy. For years the deplorable accidents occurring 
from time to time through the explosions of the terrible tire-damp in 
mines, and involving the sacrifice of a number of lives annually, had 
awakened sorrow and pity in the public, and serious attention, with 
the hope of discovering a remedy, among scientific men. George 
Stephenson's great heart wus filled with sorrow for tbe miners whose 
lives were so often sacrificed, and for widows and children left des- 
titute, (in one accident in 1812, ninety men and boys perished,) and 
for some years he was occupied with experiments towards the construc- 
tion of a safety-lamp that should obviate these terrible calnmities, to 
which Killingworth Colliery, with its 160 miles of gallery space, was 
especially liable. Of what stuff he was made he proved on that memo- 
rable day in 1814, when an affrighted pitman rushed into his cottage 
declaring that the deepest main of the colliery was on fire! He at once 
rushed to the pit's mouth, caused himself to be lowered, and as thecorve 
touched the ground, leaped out. calling upon six men lo follow him, and 
they would put out the fire. His intrepidity acted like mtuzic upon the 
affrighted miners. Order and discipline took the place of confusion 
aud dismay. Tools and bricks and mortar were at hand, and under 
Stephenson's direction, a wall was at once built that, by excluding the 
atmospheric air, soon put an end to the danger, and saved the pit and 
many of its occupants. "The sooner you start the better," said a work- 
man to the heroic engine-wright a few days afterwards, when Stephenson 
observed that he thought something might be done to prevent these 
awful explosions, "for the price of coalmining now Is men's lives." 
This naturally stimulated Stephenson's zeal and industry. He continued 
his experiments, conducting them in his own homely, independent way, 
much against scientific rules sometimes, but always intelligently, with a 

Sractical bearing upon the end in view. At last, in October. 1815, the 
ifficulty was solved. He had, after various trials, constructed a lamp 
which would give light without setting fire to the inflammable gas of 
the mine. 
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The manner in which he put the efficacy of his invention to the test 
was nothing less than heroic ; and had this advantage over warlike cour- 
age, that It was displayed in the attempt to preserve human lives, not to 
destroy them. Lamp in hand, Stephenson marched forward alone, as 
resolutely as ever soldier marched at the head of a forlorn hope, into 
the recesses of the mine, where the foul air, had been accumulated by arti- 
ficial means. He was alone, for his companions awaited at a safe dis- 
tance and with palpitating hearts the issue of the experiment, well 
knowing that the failure of the lamp would mean the death of the heroic 
inventor who staked his life on the issue. Advancing to the place of 
danger, and entering within the foul air, bis lighted lamp in hand, 
Stephenson held it firmly out in the full current of the blower (the open- 
ing through which the deadly gas was rusiiing); and within a few inches 
of its mouth. The result was triumphantly successful. The great vol- 
ume of gas ait last extinguished the lamp, but did not burst into flame. 

Thus was the principle of Stephenson's invention vindicated. But his 
practical sense saw various defects in his lamp, and set about remedying 
them. He succeeded at last in producing a throroughly workable saiety- 
lamp, which was introduced into the E^illingworth pit ; and for more 
than half- a-century the '*Geordie lamp" has rem amed a favorite with 
the miners. But the subject of safety in mines had been taken up in 
other and more influential quarters. Upon the invitation of a committee 
of gentlemen, Sir,'Humphrey, Davy, then in the zenith of his fame, visited 
the Newcastle collieries, made the requisite notes : and in November, 
1814, a month after Stephenson's lamp had triumphantly passed the or- 
deal. Sir Humphrey read a paper before the Royal Society, proposing the 
lamp, which as the Davy lamp, has found general acceptance. The 
two inventors haa worked quite independently, each being indeed ig- 
norant of the other's action ; but the credit of priority is undoubtedly 
due to Stephenson. Shortly after, at the persuasion of some friends, he 
explained the principle of his lamp to a company at the Newcastle 
ficientitie Institute ; and when Sir Humphrey Davy arrived soon after 
to explain his own lamp, ** Why, it's the same as Stephenson's," was tbe 
criticism of the shrewd north-country audience. 

Of course there was a controversy as to priority, relative merits, etc. , 
in which the favorite of the scientific world had it all his own way. 
The men of science could not forgive Stephenson for being a self-taught 
man ; and long after the controversy was ended they continued to sneer 
at him. "It will hereafter be scarcely believed," writes pragmetical 
Doctor Paris in his ** Life of Sir Humphrey Davy," ** that an invention 
so eminently scientific, and which could never have been derived but 
from the sterling treasury of science, should have been claimed on be- 
half of an engine-wright of Killingworth, of the name of Stephenson — a 
person not even possessing a knowledge of the elements of chemistry." 
The reference to the "sterling treasury of science," and the "engine- 
wright of Killingworth,*' are delicious. Stephenson was not a bookman, 
or a man of early culture ; he told the assistant at his experiments to 
" wise on the hydrogen," when hs wanted the hydrogen gas turned on ; 
therefore, argued Doctor Thomas Diafoirus, — we beg pardon. Doctor 
Paris, — Stephenson could not possibly have inventive faculty or brains. 

The friends of the enjrine-wright showed their appreciation of him in 
A very practical way. When a sum of $10,000 was voted to Sir Hum- 
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phrey Davy for his invention of the safety-lamp (a writer on the subject 
has well observed that if it had been for the invention of a sifety-lamp 
there would have been nothing to complain of), Stephenson's friends got 
up a subscriptiOQ for a testimonial to him ; Lord Ravensworth (formerly 
Sir Thomas Liddell), one of the Killingworth proprietors, heading the 
list with a hundred guineas. The sum collected amounted to $5,000 ; 
and the miners of the colliery emphatically put on record their view of 
the value of their engine-wright's achievement by starting a separate col- 
le'jtion among themselves, and presenting him with a silver watch. 
They still stick to the •* Qeordie lamp." 

THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 

Another subject had occupied the attention of George Stephenson dur- 
ing the time of the lamp controversy. He had been pondering upon 
the subject of railroads, and the practicability of substituting travelling 
or locomotive steam engines for horse power upon them. Railroads, 
first with wooden afterwards with iron rails, had been in use for a 
couple of centuries. Since Stephenson's childhood, iron rails had been 
substituted for wof)d on the Wylam Colliery line that passed in front of 
the old High street House. Benjamin Outram, the father of the cele- 
brated General, had introduced some improvements geneally copied in 
later '*Outram roads" or '* trararoads," and the question had already 
arisen as to the substitution of steam for horse power on the iron ways. 
There has been much controversy on the question, '• Who invented the 
locomotive engine ? " The friends of various candidates naturally en- 
deavor to give as much as possible of the credit each to his client. The 
truth appears to have been put in a very manly and straightforward way 
by Robert Stephenson, in a speech at a scientific dmner at Newcastle, 
•when he dechired that this, like most of the great triumphs of science, 
had been gained by successive discoveries, various inventors contribut- 
ing each his quota to the great general result. To trace the progress 
of the locomotive engine towards the state of practical usefulness, we 
should have to record the labors of poor Solomon Caux, looked upon as a 
madman, and driven almost by with disappointment and chagrin be- 
cause he was a man in advance of his age ; of Savory, who went very 
near to discover the real principle of the locomotive ; of James Watt, in 
whose scheme the construction of locomotive engines had a part, although 
he never had leisure to work it out ; of the Frenchman Cognot, who pro- 
posed to apply it to the traction of artillery ; of Murdoch, one of the 
best of Boulton and Watt's workmen ; and Symington, who actually con- 
structed, the first an engine, the second a steam carriage, to travel on 
common roads ; but Murdoch, who seems to have approached nearest 
among the earlier inventors to making a practical success of the engine, 
was dissuaded and almost warned off from prosecuting his experiments 
by the firm be served. "I wish William (Murdoch) could be brought 
to do as we do," writes Watt to Boulton, " to mind the business in hand, 
and let such as Symington and Sadler waste their time in hunting shad- 
ows." The fact was, the great Soho firm had its time fully occupied with 
building stationary engines, and looked upon time and energy devoted 
to experiments as probably wasted. Symington is best known in con- 
nection with marine engines ; the Charlotte Dnvdas, on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, may be considered the first practical steamboat ; she was 
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set to work in 1801. Poor Symingtoa was the most unfortunate of men, 
and died in poverty in 1831. 

LABORS OF RICHARD TREYETHIGK. 

By far the most important page in the early history of the locomotive 
was contributed by the Cornish man, Richard Trevethick, who con- 
structed an engine that actually ran on a plate-way, or railway, at Mer- 
thyr Tydvil in Wales. He also constructed a ** steam carriage," to run 
on common roads and tried it with success in 1803, at Camborne, in 
which town he was building engines, in partnership with a Mr. Vivian ; 
a second and improved steam carriage was afterwards run by Vivian from 
Camborne to Plymouth, a distance quite sufficient practically to test its 
capabilities ; and the inventor resolved to bring it to London for exhi- 
bition. It was sent by sea from Plymouth, arrived safely at its destina- 
tion, and exacted considerable interest and wonder on being exhibited 
in some Helds near the present Bethlehem Hospital. Then, after being 
faTorably criticised by Sir Humphrey Davy and other eminent scientific 
men it was to be exhibited for money on a piece of ground, strangely 
enough now occupied by the- terminus of the London and North- West- 
ern Kailway, in the Euston Road. The steam carriage was made to run 
on an elliptical tramroad laid down^in the enclosure. The first day 
everything went well ; and the crowd who had assembled to see the new 
phenomenon went away well pleased. On the next morning a still 
greater thronfi: had assembled ; then suddenly it was announced that the 
exhibition was not to be continued. Trevethick had taken some whim 
into his head, and at once removed his steam carriage. Of his invent- 
ive genius there is no doubt ; but unfortunately for himself he had not 
the persistent energy that leads to success. His teeming brain was fer- 
tile in schemes ; and in every one of these there were elements of suc- 
cess ; for his mind was far too original to be content with the ordinary 
and prescribed methods. ** Nihil qtiod tetigit non omamt " might be said 
of him as an engineer as of Goldsmith as a writer ; he improved every- 
thing he touched ; but he did not wait until any separate undertaking 
had oeen fairly worked out, and had arived at the profitable stage, be- 
fore he began working at another. To nse a homely phrase, he had too 
many irons in the fire at once. He withdrew his steam carriage just as 
it was about to yield him a goldon harvest ; and set about the construc- 
tion of a locomotive engine, a subject to which general attention had 
been attracted by recent events. 

The traveller by the railway from London to Brighion may observe 
on the right-hand side of the road, for some distance between Croydon 
and Merstham, the traces of an old level road, running parallel to that 
on which he is progressing. This is the old Wandsworth and Merstham 
tramway, laid down some years before for the conveyance of stone, lime, 
and other weighty materials, from central Surrey to W andsworth Creek. 
Wagons were drawn on it by horses and donkeys. The results ob- 
tained by the iron tramway in decreasing the draught, and the conse- 
quent increase of the weight a single horse was enabli d to draw, had ex- 
cited general astonishment, and set Trevethick thinking about the sub- 
stitution of an iron horse for one of fiesh and biood. The high press- 
ure engine he constructed was marvelously ingenious, and appeared to 
solve the problem. Trevethick's works at Camborne prospered exceed- 
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ingly ; and It is recorded that in 1806 he had no fewer than nine engines 
oraered in one month, and seemed sure of making a fortune. But Cam- 
borne and Cornwall seemed to him too narrow a platform for his abil- 
ities. He came to London, " the Patent Office drawing him as the load- 
stone does the needle ; " and the records of that Office attest the various 
ideas that thronged his restless and capacious mind. One patent he took 
•out was for constructing docks, ships, etc., and for propelling vessels ; 
another, wbich has since been brought into practical form by later in- 
ventors, was for constructing ships of iron plates instead of using timber, 
with hollow metal tubes for masts, bowsprits, etc. A tunnel under the 
Thames, and a patent for a new method of stowing cargoes, also figured 
among the projects originated by him, and destined to be worked out by 
others. Suddenly a prospect of fortune opened in an entirely new di- 
rection. Trevethick received an order on a very large scale for pumping 
•engines, to clear the Peruvian mines of water ; and after constructing 
some very large and ingenius machines for the Peruvian Government, 
Trevethick himself set sail for the New World to superintend the carry- 
ing out of his scheme ; — the arrival of " Don Ricardo Trevethick, eminent 
professor of mechanics, machinery, and mineralogy," being duly her- 
^ded in the Government Gazette, at Lima, where the great engineer was 
received with distinguished honors. At first all went well ; but the civil 
war, which ended in the enfranchisement of Peru, brought ruin to 
Trevethick, who was obliged some years afterwards to make his way lit- 
er^y as a fugitive, and almost in ra8:s, towards Panama. By a strange 
chance, while he was waiting at Carthagena, on the Gulf of Darien, for a 
ship in which he might get back to Europe, he encountered Robert 
Btephenson, who had been for sometime in America, in the employ of the 
Columbian Mining Company, and who readily lent his unfortunate 
brother engineer the money to pay his passage home ; for poor Treve- 
thick was reduced almost to his last coin ; and used afterwards to declare 
with a bitter smile that a pair of silver spurs constituted all the metal he 
t)rought home with him of all he had raised from that Peru which was to 
have been his El Dorado . 

He was not, however, like that apocryphal husband of Mrs. Pilch in in 
Dickens's tale, who '* broke his heart trying to pump water out of the 
Peruvian mines." When Robert Stephenson met him, he was -as hope- 
ful and as full of projects as ever, talking of a new company he in- 
tended |to organize so soon as he got back to England. Efforts were 
made to procure some Government recognition of the improvements he 
bad made in the high-pressure steam engine and boiler, but they led to 
nothing ; and at length, in 1832, Trevethick died, so utterly poor that the 
workmen of the firm who last employed him had to subscribe to pay for 
his funeral ; a great inventor, but without the patience to carry one of 
his numerous and admirable ideas to a practical conclusion, and conse- 
quently leaving what he invented to be profitably worked out by others. 
He had learned to labor, but could not wait. 

BARLY LOCOMOTIVES BY VARIOUS MAKERS. 

But the experiments of Trevethick had not failed to excite the atten- 
tion and interest of intetUigent and practical men ; and among those wno 
had seen t)ie steam carriage in London, and had been greatly impressed 
by its performance, was Mr. Crisiopher Blackett, the owner ofjthe Wylaim 
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Colliery ; whose tramrnad, now furnished with iron rails, extended for 
some miles from the pit's mouth to the place where the coals were ship- 

Sed. He was fortunate in having as his overseer in the Wylam Colliery 
[r. William Hedley, with whom he held conference on the possibility 
of constructing an engine for drawing the coal wagons along the iron 
way; and the question become urgent, when in lbl2, on Account of 
the increaseed price of horse fodder, due partly to the war, it was seriously 
contemplated to stop the working of the colliery, for a time from the ex- 
pense 01 bringing the coal to the wharf. Already the year before, Mr. 
Blenkinsop of the Middleton Collieir, near Leeds, had constructed an 
engine for drawing coal wngoiis. This machine worked by means of a 
toothed wheel on a rack rail and answered its purpose tolerably well. Mr. 
Hedlev, however, made the important discovery by experiment, that a 
smooth rail would offer sufficient friction to enable the wheels of an engine 
to advance upon it, if the weight of the engine was made proportionate 
to the load it had to drag ; and that the rack rail and toothed wheels were 
therefore unnecessary. It had been always thought that engine wheels on 
a smooth surface would "surge " or slip round without advancing. Mr. 
Hedley was soon able to report so favorably to Mr. Blackett in London 
concerning the working of the engine, that the latter wrote a congrat- 
ulatory letter, expressing his satisfaction that '* the iron horse had taken 
to the collar .so kindly." "Puffing |Billy,'* as the first Wylam en- 
gine was called, soon become one of the lions of the district. Of 
course it met with a certain amount of opposition, part of which pro- 
ceeded from the workmen themselves, ever jealous of the introduction 
of machinery ; and Mr. Blackett was obliged to compromise with a de- 
termined opposition, by undertaking to stop the engine when any horse 
came in sight on the Wylam road. Many also were inclined to sneer at 
the experiments, and had much to say on the absurdity of taking up with 
" new-fangled notions," and the-Ioss of time, temper, and money usually 
consequent on such a course. But " Puffing Billy " snorted gaily along 
the Wylam tramroad, impervious to hostile criticism, and deserves with 
his constructor, honorable mention jn the history of the invention of 
the locomotive engine. 

Another engine was constructed about this time by the Chapmans of 
Newcastle ; but they did not understand the principle of the smooth 
rail. Consequently they tried to overcome the anticipated surging by 
means of a chain stretched along the road ; and their engine worked so 
clumsily that it was pronounced a failure, and soon put aside. 

STEPHENSON'S ENGINES AT KILLINGWOBTH. 

Stephenson had seen the Wylam engine at work ; and soon afterwards 
he had an opportunity of inspecting one of Blenkinsop's engines, which 
was sent to the Coxlodge Colliery in 1813. With that capacity for tak- 
ing trouble over anything that ini'erested him, which was one of his most 
valuable characteristics, he at once began to *' experiment " upon the 
" travelling engine," as he called it ; convinced even then that in time it 
would supersede the horse in working power. Lord Ravensworth, who 
had a high opinion of the engine-wright's sagacity, advanced money for 
the building of an engine, which was appropriately called **My Lord," 
and which was a great practical success ; for it drew after it, at the rate 
of four miles an hour, a weight of thirty tons. Several other engines 
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•were made for the Killingworth Colliery, each exhibitiDg various im- 
provements on its predecessor. The adoption of the steamblast in the 
chimney, which enabled the force of the steam to be kept up, and very 
greatly increased the power of the engine, was of enormous importance, 
as it rendered the engine economical, giving it the advantage over horse- 
power in the matter of saving expense. This has accordingly been 
claimed as the turning-point in the invention of the locomotive engine ; 
and the same position has accordingly been claimed for George Stephen- 
son with regard to the locomotive that Watt occupies in relation to the 
condensing engine. On this point, however, there is some doubt. The 
son of Mr. William Hedley in conversation with the writer of this sketch, 
was accustomed vehemently to uphold the claim of his father as the con- 
structor of engines embodying the steam blast as a principle. That the sec- 
ond engine was a great improvement on tiie first, and that Stephenson's 
engines ran for many years upon the railroad at Killingworth, is nn- 
doubted. They combined in a remarkable degree, simplicity of con- 
struction with practical efficiency in working. 

One point Stephenson always maintained with especial decision, the 
importance of railroad in conjunction with the engine. He had no 
opmion ofj engines upon common roads, considering a great part of 
the advantage in the application of ihn engine to lie in the decrease of 
friction consequent on the wheel travelling on a smooth rail. By a hap* 
py illustration he designated the rail and the wheel as " man and wife," 
and declared they should not be put assunder. While many of the sci- 
entific men of his age were in doubt on the point, he had already made 
up his mind ; and having formed his opinion on sufficient grounds, he 
adhered to to it. With him, if a thing was once true it was always true. 
His employers at Killingworth were proud of him, and of the reputation 
he was making ; and when Mr. Loch, a wealthy iron founder of New- 
castle, found the money to take out a patent for improved rails, and stip- 
ulated that Stephenson should attend at the iron-works two days weekly, 
thay consented, as they did also when the Hatton Coal Company pro- 
posed to employ Stephenson to superintend the laying down of a line for 
them, similar to that of the Killingworth Company. 

In 1820 he married again. His second wife was a Miss Hindmarsh. a 
farmer's daughter at Black Callerton. They lived very happily to- 
gether ; and young Robert Stephenson also had reason to be well satis- 
fied with the course his father had taken ; for his stepmother contrived 
to gain his complete esteem and affection. 

RAILWAYS PROJECTED BY PRACTICAL MEN — STEPHENSON AND MR. PEASE. 

And now the time had come when the abilities of the engine-wright 
were to exhibit themselves in a wider field. For nearly twenty years 
there had been a desire on the part of certain practical acd far-seeing 
men to see some of the large indu-trial towns brought into communication 
by means of railways. Foremost among these was the eminent member of 
the Society of Friends, Edward Pefase, of Darlington ; another was 
William James, of West Bromwich, of whom it has been said that if he 
did not discover the locomotive, he did the next best thing in discover- 
ing Geome Stephenson. In 1803 he had started the idea of a railroad 
between Manchester and Liverpool, and had been looked upon as a mad- 
man for his pains. He had seen Trevethick, who had no doubt stimulated 
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his zeal in the cause. He was at first decidedly in advance of his time ; 
and after losing much money, was obliged to give up his projects till 
they should be better appreciated, and to revere to his profession of land- 
surveying. Edward Pease, a man of large means, was able to start a 
company for constructing a railroad between Stockton and Darlington. 
The idea at first was simply to facilitate goods and especially coal trafllc 
between the two towns ; passenger trafiic by railway was not considered 
as likely to assume any appreciable proportions. The transport of coal 
was the idea on which the chief calculations were bassed in what was 
called '' the Quaker's line." Three times the Bill was introduced before 
it passed. The first time it was wrecked through the influence of the 
Duke of Cleveland, who, violently opposed it, in finding that the proposed 
line would pass near one of his fox covers. The dissolution of parlia- 
ment after the Death of George III. caused the loss of another session. 
At length, in 1824. the Bill for constructing the Stockton and Darlmgton 
railroad was obtained. 

Then it was that energetic Mr. Pease was one day waited upon by two 
visitors in reference to the new undertaking. One of them was Mr. 
Wood, the viewer of Killingworth, who came as spokesman, and to in- 
troduce the other, a quiet sensible, modest man, " Only the engine- 
wrightat Eillingworth," George Stephenson. Mr. Pease soon saw that 
this quiet engine-wright had invaluable information to give concerning 
engines and railways. Be strongly dissuaded Mr. Pease from carrying 
out the intention of having the line worked by horse-power, declaring 
that a locomotive was worth fifty horses. ** Come over to Killingwortb, 
sir, and see what my engines can do,'' said Stephenson ; "seeing is be- 
lieving." The result of the interview was the bringing of Stephenson's 
name before the other Directors by Mr. Pease ; and an oflSicial letter was 
dispatched by a messenger to George Stephenson, Esquire, eegineer. 
No such ofiicial personage was known at that place ; and the envoy was 
about to carry home his letter in despair, when it was discovered that 
** Geordie, the engine wright," was the man wanted, and Stephenson's 
modest cottage was pointed out. 

The idea of horse-power for working the railway having been aband- 
oned, stationary engines were next proposed ; but Stephenson stood 
manfully by his first assertion, declaring the locomotive, and the loco- 
motive only, to be suited to the purpose. Mr. Pease came over to Kil- 
lingworth, saw what one of Stephenson's engines could do, and became a 
convert. At the request of the Directors, Stephenson surveyed the pro- 
posed line, pointing out where considerable saving might be eftected by 
a change in the proposed route. He was appointed engineer of the line 
at a salary of $1,500, a year; and persuaded Mr. Pease to have a clause 
inserted in the amended Act for the railway, authorizing the working of 
the railway by locomotive engines, and for passenger traffic as well as 
goods. Durmgthe survey, Stephenson made friends with all the farm- 
ing people on the line of route, who gladly welcomed him into their 
houses, when he asked leave to cook the bit of raw bacon, which, with a 
hunch of bread, he carried in his pocket for his dinner. His hearty 
good humor, and genuine, kindly nature, made him welcome everywhere. 
He had his anxieties, too, though his honest pride was gratified by the 
new position in which he found himself. Various of the local papers 
were bitterly sarcastic on the new scheme, ridiculing the idea of rail- 
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way passenger traffic as utterly absurd and poking very heavy fun at the 
" roaring steam-engine/' But Stephenson never doubted the ultimate 
succoss of his plans. He had bestowed too much thought and care upon 
them for years to be frightened by squibs, and persevered manfully. 

On ooe occasion, wheti, with his son Robert and his friend John 
Dixon, he had gone the length of ordering a bottle of wine after dinner 
to drink success to the railway, then in an adv/inced state of construc- 
tion, he burst out in remarkable words of prophecy, recorded at the 
time by Dixon. They prove how far his sagacity looked ahead, and how 
clearly he saw the revolution that was coming in the practice of travel- 
ling, "Now, lads," he said to his companions, "I venture to tell you 
that I think you will see the day when railways will supersede almost 
all other methods of conveyance in this country — when mail coaches 
will go by railway, and railroads will become the great highways for the 
King and all his subjects. The time is coming when it will be cheaper 
for a working man to travel on a railway than to walk on foot. I know 
there are great and almost insurmountable difficulties to be encountered; 
but what I have said will come to pass as sure as you now hear me. I only 
wish I may live to see the day, though that I can scarcely hope for, as I 
know how slow all human progress is, and with what difficultv I have been 
able to get the locomotive introduced thus far, notwithstanding my more 
t han ten years* successful experiment at Killingworth. " And here we may 
notice the special feature of Stephenson's merits in connection with 
the establishment of the railway system. The others, Trevethick, Hed- 
ley, Blenkinsop, and many men of genius besides, made improvements 
of various kinds in the engines. He alone saw the immense importance 
of the subject, the whole scope of the mighty change he was working to 
eflfect. 

Stephenson's first railway work. 

The plain simple honesty of Stephenson was shown when the question 
arose whether cast iron or wrought iron rails were to be used. Stephenson 
strongly recommended wrought iron as more durable, while cast iron 
rails would not bear the weight of the engines, and would be constantly 
requiring repair, as he knew by experience at Killin.^worth, though he 
plainly declared that this advice was $2,500 out of his pocket; for he 
was interested in a patent f6r cast iron rails, taken out with Mr. Loch, 
in 1816. Loch, indeed, was very angry on this occasion, declaring that 
Stephenson ought to have recommended the cast iron rails, in the in- 
terest of the partnership; but that was not ** Geordie's" way of looking 
at things. The Stockton and Darlington Railway was at length opened 
with considerable ceremony, a long procession of wagons being formed 
into a train on the railway, preceded by a man on horseback carrying a 
flag whereon was inscribed the motto, '* Periculum privata uiilitas pub- 
lica;" and then came George Stephenson himself, driving Number 
One eneine, appropriately named the '* Locomotion. " The long train 
crowded with passengers, weighed ninety tons; yet Stephenson, after 
sending the banner-bearer out of the way, drove it up to a speed of fif- 
teen miles an hour. The opening was a triumphant success; and a few 
days after, the first passenger carriage, Stephenson's ** Experiment," a ve- 
hicle like a caravan, was put upon the line, — constituting for a time the 
whole passenger rolling stock of the first public railway in England. 
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Some time before, Stephenson bad conceived the idea of setting up a 
factory for the construction of locomotive engines. He had a capital of 
$5,000, chiefly made up from the present the coal-miners had made him 
for the '* Geordie lamp/' Mr. Pease, who bj ibis time had unbounded 
confidence in him, advanced $2,500; and Mr. John Richardson did the 
same. From these small beginnings originated the preat factory in 
Forth Street, for some years the one establishment which turned out thor- 
oughly efficient workpeople. Stephenson showed a preference for those 
who, like himself, hailed from Northumberland. * * He coul d engineer mat- 
ter very well," he said, " but his greatest difficulty was to engineer men." 

MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL RAILWAY. 

The Stockton and Darlington line, with the opposition it encountered, 
was a very small matter in comparison to the large enterprise now taken 
in hand, and the organized resistance offered to it; the foremost enemies 
being among the richest and most influential men in the land. For the 
pr(»j»^ct of a railway between Manchester and Liverpool was again 
mooted, and the. thousand and one interests that declared themselves in- 
juriously affected were up in arms. Mr. James, the surveyor, who early 
enlisted the help of Stephenson, was subjected, with his assistants, to 
such various kinds of violence, that one would have thought they were 
a company of spies come to survey the weak points of the land with a 
view to a hostile incursion, rather than peaceable men of science anxious 
to bestow a great and signal benefit upon their country. The Earls of 
Derby and Wilton were furious when it was proposed that the line should 
pass through tbeir estates, and organized gangs of keepers, clodhoppers, 
miners, and other enlightened persons to waylay, harass, beat, and utterly 
put to rout the surveyors and their assistants. Bradshaw, the canal agent 
of the Earl of Bridgewater, who saw in the proposed iron road a power- 
ful rival to the Bridgewater canal, on which the cotton was carried from 
Liverpool to Manchester, often taking weeks upon weeks to arrive at its 
destination, came loyally to the assistance of Lords Derby and Will on 
with his canal men and barges, and threatened Stephenson with a duck- 
ing at their hands. Never was a survey of a line of country made under 
greater difficulties; no wonder it was somewhat imperfect; the marvel 
was how it was completed at all. ** The Canal Companies," wrote Mr. 
James, ** are alive to their danger; I have been the object of their perse- 
cution and hate; they would immolate me if they could; but if I candle 
the death of Samson, by pulling away the pillars, I am content to die 
with these Philistines. Be assured, my dear sir, that not a moment shall 
be lost, nor shall my attention for a day be diverted from this concern, 
which increases in importance every hour, as well as in the certainty of 
ultimate success." 

And as the survey was brought to a close, and the time drew near for 
seeking the necessary powers from Parliament for the new railway, all 
the opposing forces were set to work with tongue and pen, in the hope 
of creating an invincible prejudice against the scheme and crushing it at 
once. From the Quarterly Mmew downwards, which attacked the idea 
in all the moods and tenses of vituperation, the Tory press set up a howU 
and shouted '* Anathema I" The most terrible consequences, agricul- 
tural, pastoral, social, and moral, would result from this iniquitous and 
unnaturid means of progression. Horses would first deteriorate, then 
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diminish in number, and finally become extinet in England — for what 
would be left them to do ? The sparks from the passing engine would 
assuredly multiply conflagrations. Houses would be set on Are, the 
country would be lighted up by flaming corn-andpiay ricks; but this latter 
calamity would be less felt from, because hay would be no longer re- 
quired when there were no horses left to eat it. Clouds of smoke would 
pollute the air, even to the breeding of pestilence, and the suffocation of 
ms Majesty's lieges. As for inn-keepers, stage-coachmen, carriage- 
builders, and all who depended directly or indirectly upon the road for 
a living, their occupation would be utterly and entirely gone. The only 
consolation the reviewer saw, afar off, amid this dismal prospect, was in 
the fact that the railways themselves would never answer, and that the 
locomotive engines would quickly belie their name by coming to a dead 
stop. ** To speak plain English, says a Quarterly Beviewer, ** the steam 
earriage may delude for a time, but must eod in the mortification of 
those concerned." And when in 1835 the day came when the Bill for the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway was to go into committee in the 
House of Commons, there was a tremendous forensic body, in all the 
importance and dignity of silk gowns and awful wigs, ready to fight 
tooth and nail to turn it out utterly. 

OBSTRUCTION — SUCCESS— THE "ROCKET." 

Now Stephenson was a man who could work far better than he could 
speak. To him it was easier to turn to and overcome an engineering 
difficulty than to explain in good set terms how he would deal with it. 
Except among his friends, or when warmed by enthusiasm, he was dif- 
fident in manner and slow of speech. A pretty time he had of it in the 
committee room among the j?entlemen of the long robe. Sydney Smith 
said once, in humorous anger against an offender, that he deserved to be 
'•preached to death by wild curates." Stephenson seemed to run some 
risk of a similar fate, namely, of being questioned to death by wild 
lawyers. ** I was not long in the witness box," he says, " before I wished 
for a hole to creep out at ; I could not find words to satisfy either the 
Committee or myself. I was subjected to the cross-examination of eight 
or ten barristers, purposely as far as possible to bewilder me. Some 
member of the Committee asked if I were a foreigner, and anoiher hinted 
that I was mad. But I put up with every rebuff, and went on with my 
plans, determined not to be put down." It was this determination that 
carried him through, in the fire of an opposition of which this was but 
the commencement, though the cross-examination lasted three days. To 
tue sapient question, whether if a cow got on to the line, in the way of 
an engine traveling at nine or ten miles an hour, it would not be a very 
awkward circumstance, he replied, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
"Yes, varry awkward indeed for the coo!" The Bill was thrown out; 
but on the subsequent session a new route having been marked out to 
avoid encroaching on the domains of Lord Der»»y and Sefton, the Bill 
was passed through Parliament, at a cost of $135,000. Stephenson was 
^appointed resident engineer to the company at $5,000 a vear, though Mr. 
liennie the chief engineer objected, having stipulated that he should 
have the appointing of the resident officer. A terribly difficult problem 
awaited Stephenson directly he began his new duties ; he undertook to 
carry the railroad across Chat Moss, a shaking bog, all.pidp from the top 
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to the depth of thirty four feet, with quicksands, etc., below< this. The 
highest engineering authorities declared that no one but a madman would 
contend with the tremendous difficulties here presented. But Stephenson 
persevered, declaring himself certain of success, while the Directors stood 
aghast at the enormous amount of material swallowed by the insatiable 
bog, and even the assistants began to look alarmed. He succeeded, and 
constructed the road across the moor at an expense of only $140,000 ; 
whereas Mr. Giles, a scientific engineer, who had criticised his effoits 
in a very adverse sense, had estimated the cost at $1,350,000. 

It was now that he recalled his son Robert from America, to assist 
in his harassing and arduous labors. His greatest anxiety arose from an 
opposition that had sprung up, much fostered by Renuie and Telford, 
against the use of locomotives on tbe line. But the Stf ph( nsons pleaded 
so earnestly for a fair trial of the system, which they felt convinced was 
the only one certain of success, that it was at last determined to institute 
a great competition of locomotives at Rainhill, with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether a really practical engine could be constructed. The trial 
excited intense interest. Four ''racers*' were entered for the contest: 
the "Novelty," by Braithwaite and Ericsson; the "Sanspareil," by 
Timothy Hackworih ; the "Perseverance," by Burstall; and tbe "Rocket,"' 
by Stephenson. Everyone knows the issue of that famous competition — 
how the little "Rocket" bore away the palm from her competitors, and 
won the prize of £500, besides demonstrating once and for all that econ-^ 
omy and efficiency were combined in the use of the locomotive. The 
brave engine was father badly treated afterwards, and, like Dibdin's high 
mettled racer, set to the unworthy task of hauling sand and gravel. It 
always showed itself a capital little working engine; and when in the 
service of Mr. Thompson, the lessee of the Earl of Carlisle's coal and 
lime works, on one occasion accomplished four miles in four and a half 
minutes, nearly sixty miles an hour. Stephenson bought it back for old 
acquaintance' sake; and at length it found a fitting home in tbe Museum 
of Patents, at Kensington. It had fulfilled all the conditions laid down 
by the Company. They were considered very hard at the time; and Mr. 
P. Ewart, of Liverpool, who afterwards became Government Inspector 
of Steam packets, declared " that only a parcel of charlatans could ever 
have issued such a set of conditions; that it had been proved to be im- 
possible to make a locomotive engine go at ten miles an hour; but if it 
ever were done, he would undertake to eat a stewed engine wheel for his 
breakfast." That gentleman ought to have died of indigestion. 

IMPROVED ENGINES — LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY. 

Stephenson was not the man to rest content with a great success. Ho 
constructed other engines, each exhibiting an improvement on its predc- 
ct'ssors, the "Planet," the "Samson," and others. The landed proprietors 
continued their obstruction to the extension of the railway system; but 
gradually this obstruction took the form of excessive demands for com- 
pensation rather than unmitigated opposition. The great landlords were 
not unwilling to consent to having the value of their estates greatly aug- 
mented, and the rents obtainable for farms considerably heightened, by 
the increased facilities offered by railways for the transfer of produce. 
Indeed, some country magnates were found patronizing a rival line 
between Manchester and Liverpool, on condition that it should pass 
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through their property; but they demanded enormous compensation for 
the grievance of having their property thus improved; and the posses- 
sion of the land put them in a position to extort, in some cases, from six 
to ten times the marketable value of the ground required by the railway 
companies. Where the companies were not ready to buy off the opposi- 
tion of the territorial magnates at exorbitant rates, every device was put 
in action to get their Bills thrown out in Parliament. In the case of the 
London and Birmingham Hallway, one of the lines set od foot at this 

g^riod, under the superintendence of Stephenson, the landowners of 
ertfordshire and Bucks organized themselves into a complete phalanx, 
convened public meetings to prove that railways were unnecessary — one 
eloquent ^ntleman declared them to be directly opposed to the Spirit of 
the Constitution — and resorted to the old device of physical force against 
the surveyors, who were reduced to prowl about with dark lanterns and 
do their work at nisht, and to surround themselves with a protective 
force of strong armed supporters, where actual violence was apprehended. 
When it was proposed to extend the railway system beyond the manu- 
facturing centres, the country gentlemen were more angry than ever. 
These new f angled and revolutionary roads would subvert the British 
constitution and disturb the foxes. Bold Colonel Sibthorp was especially 
emphatic in denunciation of the infernal railways, and declared that he 
would as soon meet a highwayman or a burglar as a surveyor. In vari- 
ous instances also great and unnecessary expense was incuired through 
the oppositioi} of the dissatisfied. Even in some towns the inhabitants, 
stirred up by the local press, and impressed by dismal forebodings uttered 
at public meetings, arrayed themselvea on the side of the opponents of 
process. Thus the stipulation of the inhabitants of Northampton that 
the Birmingham Railway should not come near their town entailed the 
necessity of making the celebrated Kilby tunnel, over which one con- 
tractor broke his heart, and which was ultimately completed by Robert 
Stephenson at an expense of $1,750,000. Maidstone also insisted on 
being left untouched by the Dover Railway, though afterwards it clam- 
ored for a branch; and the Watford tunnel was constructed that the pre- 
cincts of the parks of Lords Clarendon and Essex might not be profaned 
by the neighborhood of the leveling railway. The annals of the House 
of Lords form a curious and instructive record of panic, of obstructive 
tendencies, grandfatherly legislation, and in some cases of amusingly 
extensive selnshness, thinly covered by an assumption of anxiety for the 
protection of the public against the wiles of dangerous promoters of 
chimerical schemes. One influential nobleman "doubted whether an 
impetus to manufacturers would be advantageous to the country." A 
sapient Member of Parliament publicly expressed a benevolent wish that 
the concoctors of every such (railway) scheme, with their solicitors and 
engineers, were at rest in Paradise. When flat opposition proved vain, 
and it became very certain that railroads would be constructed, the feudal 
resistance of the reactionists notwithstanding, a new feelinp: was mani- 
fest, showing itself in a laudable desire to make the railway interest pay 
for its whistle. The sum of $500,000 for a gravel pit paid to one person 
of more influence than conscience; $50,000 disbursed to another for con- 
sequential damages to a piece of land that became far more valuable 
through the formation of a railway; large sums paid to landowners as a 
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compensation for omitting to build accommodation bridges which the 
laQdlords were entitled to demand — in one instance a proprietor demanded 
five bridges, and ultimately found he could do without a single one, 
accepting a sum of money as an alternative in each case — these were the 
amenities that strewed the path of the Stepbensons and their compeers 
in the early days of railway enterprise. Added to this, Robert Stephen- 
son had to walk over the whole of the ^ound between London and Bir- 
miogham more than twenty times, in his endeavors to complete his work 
of laying out the line in the face of the thousand and one obstructions. 
No wonder that by the time of its completion in 1838, the line had cost 
$2,500,000 instead of $1,250,000, the original estimate. 

But the success of this great railway, one hundred and twelve miles in 
length, and constructed under such conditions of exceptional expense, 
that the Bill for its passage through Parliament alone cost $364,250, was 
such as to return a good dividend to the shareholders the very next year 
after its opening; for in that first vear the receipts for passenger traflSc 
alone amounted to above $3,042,500. 

Thus G^rge Stephenson had been closely identified with the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, the Liverpool and Manchester (at the opening 
of which the Duke of Wellington was present, and poor Mr. Huskisson, 
the ex-President of the Board of Trade, unfortunalely lost his life, being 
run over by the "Rocket"), and the London and the Birmingham line. 
The soundness of his views, and the sagacity of his calculations, had by 
this time been abundantly vindicated; and not only were the railways 
themselves successful, but it was found that various interests which it 
had been feared would suffer deeply were more fiourishing than ever. 
Coal owners and coal consumers were benefited alike; horses, instead of 
being a drug in the market, increased in price. The value of land was 
increased, and farms near railways let for higher prices; and while the 
coaching and inn keeping interests had certainly suffered, there had 
arisen entirely new industries connected with the new roads, which found 
employment for ten men where they threw one out of work. 

NEW SCHEMES — STEPHENSON*S SAGACITY. 

Stephenson's ideas expanded as the success of railways became more 
and more established; and he desired to see the capitals of England and 
Scotland brought into communication by the iron road, and to extend 
the benefits of his invention to each part of the United Kingdom. He 
accordingly made surveys between Newcastle and Edinburgh, and took an 
active interest in the new projects as they were successively brought for- 
ward. But in the interval between 1838 and 1844 there was a lull in 
railway enterprise. The manufacturers, coal owners and iron masters 
bad obtained the lines thej immediately required; and the general pub- 
lic had not yet taken up railways as an investment. And when, in 1844, 
the desire for speculation in railways awoke almost suddenly and devel- 
oped with astonishing rapidity, Stephenson had retired from the active 
exercise of his profession, gradually transferring to Robert, the son for 
whom he had done so much, and who had so fully repaid his fatherly 
care and nurture, the offices he held as consulting engineer, etc., on 
various lines. It is infinitely pleasant to see how harmoniously the 
famous father and the eminent son worked together, and how naturally 
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the younger man gradually took the burden from the honored parent 
whose great life work was almost finished. Robert Stephenson's hand- 
some office in Great Gteorge street, Westminster, became one of the great 
centres of railway acti^ty. His father frequently came to the office, but 
did not always quite know what to do with himself. His spirit was as 
vigorous as ever, and even some of the spirit of boyish fun that had 
prompted his athletic efforts in earlier days remained with him. It is 
known that quite late in life he would invite his friend Mr. Bidder to a 
friendly wrestling match in a room of the office; and a bill for $12.50 for 
the repair of broken chairs, jocularly sent to him by his son Robert, testi- 
fies with what energy the primitve pastime must have been carried on. 
He v^as regarded with the greatest affection and with a respect that 
amounted to veneration by Robert Stephenson, who attributed all his 
own success in life to the grand old man of whom he was intensely 

Sroud. "It was his thorough training," he once said emphatically to 
[r. Smiles, ** his example, and his character that made me the man I am.*' 
One great characteristic about George Stephenson was the entire sim- 
plicity and manliness of his character. On the one hand there was no 
ostentatious or aggressive humility about him; he was no "Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown," bragging of his humble origin, to excite won- 
der and gain praise for his material success; on the other hand there was 
no upstart pride, no weak endeavor to conceal the fact that he was 
emphatically a working man, and self-educated. In his earlier days he 
was always noticeable as a man thoroughly to be depended on, and sure 
to rise in the world. When prosperity came, and with it the necessity 
of taking his place among men who bad begun life at a far higher level 
than he had started from, he came among them with quiet, modest self- 
possession, commanding respect as one of nature's noblemen. His power 
of conversation was marvelous. His observation, his strong common 
sense, and an intelligent interest in a great variety of objects, from birds 
nests upwards, gave a charm to his talk; and often a dry, humorous 
saying of his would envelope a world of meaning. Thus he declared he 
distrusted competitive examinations because they would lead to an un- 
limited power of cram — adding, *' Let me give you one piece of advice : 
I^ever io judge of your goose by its stuffing/" Actively benevolent he was, 
with a hand always open to help the poor. A brother in law of his first 
wife died, leaving a large family unprovided for. The poor orphans had 
nothing but the workhouse before them; but, as a north-country admirer 
forcibly expressed it, *' George struck in fayther for them." On one of 
his visits to Newcastle, after shaking hands with Mr. Brandling, an old 
friend, he shook hands also with a still older friend, Anthony vVigham, 
his coacLman. In the latter part of his life he was involved in a con- 
troversy, in which his strong good sense again appeared conspicuous. A 
new school arose, that of the fast engineers, who frequently aspired 
rather to originality than to practical usefulness; but Stephenson steadily 
held to his own principles, and declared that every engineering work 
should be made to pay. Thus he persistently advocated the narrow 
gange, the space of 4 ft. 8i in. between the rails, in opposition to Brunei's 
more ambitious broad gauge, as displayed at considerable cost to the 
shareholders in the Great Western and the A. & G. W. Railways. 
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In hi8 beautiful couotrj houfe at Taptoo, about a. mile from Ches- 
terfield, he passed bts Ihsi jears, oeeaaloQally visitiiig London, to visit 
friends, or "to see what tbew was going on;" Newcastle, and tlie 
scenes of hia old colliery life, Eillingworth and its neigliborhood were 
also drar lo iilm; and into many a cottage whose occupants be had ■ 
known in the olden times he would ei.ter, with bis cheery greeting 
of ■■Well, and-how's all here 10 day?" In 1947, the year betore bis 
death, he was invited, not tor the first time, to Drayton Manor, the 
seat of Sir Robert Peel. He w&s lo be present at the opening of the 
Trent Valley Railway, the flrat sod of whicb bad been cut by Sir 
Robert two years before, but whicli Stephenson himself li ad projected 
and planned many years earlier. In the same year he invented a new 
self-acting brake; and in Ihe same year be told the alor; of his life at a 
meeting of the Leeds Mechanics Instiiute. On the lUth of iugust, 1848, 
after a short illness, he died, in llie 67th year of his age, leaving behind 
him a name second to none, in that class of distinguished men wbo, 
rising from the ranks, attain to eminence and fame by dint of sheer 
genius, force of character, and bard work. 
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About lOO.OOOmiles of railwayinUnitedStat«s. Coat, (4,653,609,297. 

Over 200,000 miles of railway in the world, or aufBcient U> girdU the 
globe eight time». 

Tlie Fast Mail— what a triumph over the Slow Mail-Carrier of fifty 
years ago! 
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Sewing Machine, 

ITS SIMPLICITY, ITS DURABILITY, 

ITS GREAT RANGE OF WORK, 



KLATEST lMPKOVEMENTS-e-«— 

Tht King of Sewing Macliines, 



*,WHITE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY.m- 

CLEVELAND, O. 
Office and Salesroom, J58 & 360 Euclid Ave. 
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E. R. HULL'S 

You will always find the largest and best 
selected stock of 

MSN'S. B07S' & CEILDEBFS 



CLOTHING 



k 



In the City, which defy competition. 

Wt) keep KTad<»i to suit all classes, uiake a specialty of liiie goods, and cau please 
the most exacting and fastidious, in quality, style, fit and price. For young men our 
stock will be found replete in the "nobbiest" out, particular care being taken to select 
goods having style and taste about them. We have the mott complete and best ar- 
ranged Boys' and Children's Clothing Department in the country, and handling such 
enormous quantities of this class of goods as we do, gives our patrons an immense 
variety to choose from, besides they reap the benefit of our low purchases on large lots. 

Whether you are a professional man, a business man, a mechanic, a workingman, 
or a farmer, it is to your interest to trade with us. Our goods are honest; we handle 
no shoddy; we buy exclusively for cash, and in large quantities; thus we buy lower 
than small dealers can, and having but ONE PRICE we put the smallest margin of 
profit, consistent with a legitimate business, on our goods, and SELL THEM TO 
EVERYBODY AT THAT PRICE. Mechanic and millionaire are treated alike. The 
price is marked in plain figures, from which there is positively no deviation under any 
circimistances. A child can trade as safely with us as the most expert judg^. Besides 
we protect our customers as no other house does: — In the first place we allow no mis- 
representation, but if for any unaccoimtable cause an article should not prove satis- 
factory we stand prepared to make the loss good, as the following guarantee will 
pro\'e, a copy of which is enclosed in every package which loaves our store. 

GUARANTY TO CUSTOMERS. 

This article, and ever>' other article sold by us, is ^^-arranted to give reasonable 
wear, for the price charged for it. Should it fail to do so, we stand ready, on sight ot 
the goods, to make the loss good to the customer, not in apologies or excuses, or 
offers of allowances on something else, but in HARD CASH OL^ OF THE MONEY 
DRAWER. Also, if for any reason the article should not prove satisfactory when ex- 
amined at home, you are at liberty to return it any time witiiiu a year, in good order, 
and we will cheerfully refund the MONEY, instead of compelling you to exchange it 
for something else. (Signed) 

E. R. HULL, 

Peoprixtor. 
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VICTOBIA. 
Quwn o) Sraat BrtUin and Iraki nd, and Empress of tndli. 



OXOANIZED BV THE BUSINESS MEN FOR THBIR EMPLOYEES, 
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1632. 



BRIEF SKETCH OF VICTORIA. 



Only child of the Duke of Kent and grand-dauj^hter of George III. Born 24th of May, 181&. 
Ascended the throne 20th of June, 1S37. Married Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 1840. 

Cliildren— four sons and five daughters. 



Just after the eighteenth birthday of Princess Victoria, and immedi- 
ately on the death of King William, 20th of June, 1837, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain set off for Kensington Palace, 
where the Princess resided with her mother. They arrived at five 
o'clock in the morning. In a few minutes the young Queen appeared in 
a loose dressmg gown and shawl, her hair falling over her shoulders, 
with tears in her eyes, though perfectly collected and dignified. Vic- 
toria inaugurated her reign, like the young King of Israel, by asking the 
Most High to give her an understanding heart. On receiving a letter 
from Queen Adelaide announcing the death of the king, the young 
Queen having written a reply, directed it "To the Queen of England;" 
her maid of honor observed, '* Your Majesty, you are Queen of Eng- 
land.*' ** Yes," she replied, "but the widowed Queen is not to be re- 
minded of the fact first by me." Later in the morning Lord Melbourne, 
the Prime Minister, and the other high dignitaries assembled in the coun- 
cil-chamber, when the young Queen entered with her mother, and with 
perfect self-possession addressed her council. Every one hoped that she 
would prove all they could desire, and that hope has been realized. 

Her Majesty dined in state with the Lord Mayor, and in her progress 
through the city met with the most enthusiastic reception. At her cor- 
nation, which took place on the 28th of June, 1838 as she walked up the 
nave of Westminster Abbey, her slight figure seemed oppressed with the 
weight of her embroidered robes, for she was frequently seen to raise her 
hands to lift the load from her shoulders. Those were eventful mo- 
ments for the young sovereign when, kneeling and resting her hand on 
the Bible, she took the coronation oath, and when, the Archbishop plac- 
ing the crown on her head, the people with loud and repeated shouts 
cried, " God save the Queen." Two hundred and forty-five peers of the 
realm were present; among them the Duke of Wellington and Earl Grey, 
who, when they kissed Her Majesty's hand, were loudly cheered. 

An incident occurred which called forth the loudest plaudits. As the 
venerable Lord Rolle, feeble from age, ascended the steps, he stumbled 
and fell, on which Her Majesty immediately rose and extended her hand 
to him, expressing a hope that he had not suffered. The members of the 
House of Commons exhibited their loyalty by cries of " God save the 
Queen," the shouts being taken up by the multitudes in the galleries, till 
the vaulted roofs and arches of the old cathedral rang with one universal 
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cheer. On her return, wear! Fig her crown and carrying her sceptre, 
many a voice cried aloud, "Gwd bless her." Rumor soon pointed to 
the Gkrman Prince Albert, who was present at the ceremony, as the 
future consort of the young Queen. He was born at the castle of Rosenau, 
where he was most carefully educated under his father's supervision till 
he entered the university of Bonn, which he had just quitted. 

At a grand civic banquet given in Guildhall to the illustrious visitors 
who had come over to attend Her Majesty's coronation, Marshal Soult, 
the Duke of Wellinerton's antagonist in many a hard-fought battle, was 
present. On the health of the two great generals of England and France 
being proposed, they together acknowleged the compliment — an interest- 
ing incident, exhibiting the friendship existing between the two coun- 
tries which has ever since happily endured. 

During the early part of the Queen's reign Lord Melbourne was Prime 
Minister, that high office being filled in succession by Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby. Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, again by 
Mr. Disraeli, and now by Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, who is doing gigan- 
tic work to effect much needed reforms. 

On the 16th of January the Queen announced on opening; Parliament 
her purpose of allying her-elf in marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe - 
Coburg and Gotha, Her Majesty adding, "I humbly implore that the 
Divine blessing may prosper this union, and render it conducive to 
the interests of my people." The Prince was naturalized and granted 
$150,000. The marriage took place on the 10th of February, 1840. Soon 
afterwards Prince Albert advocated the extinction of the slave trade, 
and soon earnestly engaged in all philanthropic and noble objects. 

The Princess Royal and Edward Prince of Wales were born, one to be 
Empress of Germany the other King of England. 

Early in their married life, Her Majesty accompanied by Prince Albert, 
on board the "Royal George" yacht, visited Scotland, and Louis 
Phillippe at Cherbourg, where he received the Queen on the shore, and 
conducted her to the Chateau D'Eu. Thence they visited the King and 
Queen of Belgians. From this time forward the Queen resided most of 
her time either at Balmoral in the Highlands, or at Osborne Castle in the 
Isle of Wight. At both of these places it has been her great pleasure to 
visit the surrounding poor and carry relief to those she founti m distress, 
while her kind and gentle manner has won their deepest affection. 

Sir Robert Peel, Her Majesty's faithful Minister, was riding in the 
park one day when he was thrown from his hor?e, and died on the 2nd 
of July, a few days afterwards, from the effects of his fall, at the age of 
sixty-two years. The Queen's grief on hearing the news was excessive, 
her tears flowing unrestrained, and the words she uttered, "I have lost 
not merely a friend but a father," showed how much she esteemed him. 

The Duke of Wellington was a constant visitor to the Great Exhibi- 
tion. One of his first purchases was a magnificent work of art, which 
he carried himself to Buckingham Palace to present to his godson Prince 
Arthur. A year afterwards he who had served England as few other 
men have served her, died at Walmer Castle, in his ^niihty-fourth 3'ear, 
on the fourteenth of September, 18o2. His funeral, conducted with 
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military pomp, took place ia London, and his remains frere interred in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, next to those of England's great naval hero, Nel- 
son. 

To the admirable training the Princess received from her excellent 
mother England is deeply indebted. The Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
parents of victoria, went to reside in Germany. Before however the 
birth of the Princess Victoria they returned to England, that their child 
might be born and bred a Briton. In a few months afterwards the 
Duchess and her infant were deprived of father and husband. " We 
stood alone," she says, "almost friendless and alone, in a country of 
which I could not even speak the language. I did not hesitate how to 
act; I gave up my home, my kindred, my duties, to devote myself to 
that duty which was to be the sole object of my future life. I have 
never ceased to press on my daughter so as to gain by her conduct tke 
respect and affection of the people — this I have taught her should be her 
first earthly duty as a constitutional sovereign." The duke having died 
deeply in aebt, she gave up all his property to the creditors, retaining 
only her jointure of $30,000 a year. 

After watching her daughter with the most devoted care, the Duchess 
of Kent breathed her last at Frogmore House 16th of March, 1861. 

Early in December, 1861, reports of the alarming illness of the Prince 
Consort produced ^reat anxiety among all classes; he was suffering from 
an attack of typhoid fever. He had won by his gracious manners, his 
devotion to the Queen, and his earuest desire to promote the welfare of 
her people, universal respect and affection. Surrounded by his family, 
the Princess Alice more especially his constant attendant, and supported 
to the last by her prayers and loving attentions, soon after repeating tke 
words of the hymn — 

" Rock of Ages, cleft for me," 

he breathed his last, on the 14th of December, 1861, in the forty-third 
year of his age. The Queen herself in her preface to his speeches and 
addresses faithfully describes the Prince. "He was very handsome as a 
young man. As it often happens with thoughtful men who go throuj^h 
a good deal, his face grew to be a finer face than the portraits of him 
promised, and his countenance never assumed a nobler aspect, nor had 
more real beauty in it, than in the last year or two of his. life. Marks of 
thought, of care, of studiousness, were there, but they were accom- 
panied by signs of a soul at peace with itself, and which was troubled 
chiefly by its love for others, and its solicitude for their welfare. 

When the widowed Queen Jappears in public she never fails to be re- 
ceived with every sign of the deepest affection and respect. 

In March, 1863, the Prince of Wales was united to the Princess Alex- 
andra, daughter of the King of Denmark — a marriage satisfactory to the 
nation, and every way calculated to promote the happiness of England's 
future king. The Prince had before paid a visit to Canada. He and 
the Princess soon afterwards set off on an interesting excursion to the 
Holy Land and Egypt. The Duke of Edinburgh, our sailor prince, has 
also made a voyage round the world, during which, though dangerously 
wounded by a fanatic, his life was mercifully preserved. The marriage 
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of His Royal Highness with the Archduchess Marie of Russia, while ad- 
ding to the prince's happiness,' will, it is to be hoped, consolidate the 
friendship existing between England and Efnssia — a country which since 
the emancipation of its serfs has made very rapid progress in civiliza- 
tion. 

The dangerous illness of the Prince of Wales excited the sympathy of 
the nation, and thousands with heartfelt joy accompanied the Qu^en 
"When she went to return thanks at St. Paul s for his recovery, Feb. 27th, 
1872. 

During the reign of Victoria England has been engaged in a succes' 
sion of gigantic struggles abroad, out of which, though not without oc- 
casionnldisaster, her vast resources and the bravery of her soldiers and 
sailors have, under Providence, enabled her to come off triumphant. A 
few only can be glanced at. In India war has been carried on with the 
Afghans, Mahrattas, Sikhs, Burmese, and oth«r nations and tribes 
bordering on her possessions. Armies and fleets also have been sent to 
China on two separate occasions, and the capture of Chusan, Canton, 
Nankin, and Pekin induced the Chinese emperor to sue for peace, which 
being established, great commercial advantages have been secured. The 
Russians by attacking the Turks led the English to declare war. Troops 
and ships were sent out to the Crimea. The Alma was fought, Sebasto- 
pol bombarded and taken on the 9th of September, 1855, by the British, 
French, and Sardinians. The year 1857 saw the commencement of the 
fearful mutiny of the Sepoys in India and the massacre of hundreds of 
England's sons and daughters. The siege of Delhi, the defence of 
Lucknow, and many other heroic exploits, and the final suppression of 
the mutiny by the gallantry and determination of the British generals 
and troops sent in pursuit of the rebel Sepoys, are the chief events of that 
period. The well-conducted march to Magdala, under Sir Robert 
jSTapier, and the liberation of the prisoners captured by King Theodore, 
in 1868, and an expedition into Ashantee, also admirably managed, were 
the last exploits performed by British troops. 

Scarcely had the Queen ascended the throne when a rebellion broke 
out in Canada, which was suppressed by Sir John Cockburn. The prov- 
ince has since enjoyed peace, with the exception of interruptions from 
raids by Fenians and American sympathizers, and now with the other 
British provinces of North America forms the vast territory of the 
Canadian Dominion. 

Europe in all directions has endured the horrors of war. It is to be 
devoutly hoped that the tremendous struggles carried on in Poland, Den- 
mark, Austria, Italy, Spain, the fair fields of France deluged with blood, 
and the countless horrors which follow in the train of war. will induce the 
present and future generations wisely to settle their disputes by arbitra- 
tion, ratber than rely on the barbarous and uncertain use of the sword. 

The domestic state of England at the time of Her Majesty's accession 
was far from satisfactory. The lower orders almost everywhere through- 
out the country were ignorant in the extreme. The minds of thinking 
people were, however, more than heretofore awakened to the duty of 
endeavoring to ameliorate the condition of the poor. New cottages 
have been built throughout the country, and airy lodging houses. In the 
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towns the drainage has been improved and the water supply inrreased, 
batbs and washhouses and drinking-fountains have been established, 
cemeteries formed outside the towns, numberless hospitals and asylums 
built. Schools, mechanics' institutes, and other establinhments for in- 
structing the poor have been opened in all directions. Ministers of all 
denominations have become more alive than heretofore to their i esponsi- 
biliiies, and the Gospel is preacbed in ragged churches, theatres, halls, 
and the open air, arid it is to be hoped that by means of the National Ed- 
ucation Acts, requiring compulsory education, no English boy or girl 
will henceforth be destitute of at least the elements of one. 

Great improvcnrfents have taken place in many towns of the kingdom, 
in London especially, where wide streets have been opened, the Thames 
Embankment has been constructed, and magnificent buildings both pub- 
lic and private, have been erected. The old Houses of Parliament hav- 
ing been burnt down were rebuilt in splendid style. The Royal Ex- 
change shared the same fate, and has been restored and beautified by the 
skill of Westmacott, and a large portion of the Tower of London has 
been consumed with fire, but also rebuilt. 

Hundreds of acres of docks on the banks of the Thames and Mersey 
have been formed, and Birkenhead and other towns of enormous extent 
have sprung up, while the increase of manufactories has been pro- 
digious. Railroads have been formed in all directions, and the electric 
telegraph, invented some time after the Queen's accession, now encircles 
the globe, while the screw, taking the place of the old paddle-wheel, 
now propels the ships of all nations and countless merchantmen across 
the ocean. 

Letters, too. can' be sent from one end of the kingdom to the other for 
two Cf'nts, and newspapers and book parcels for half that sum, when be- 
fore 1840 eighteen and twenty -five cents were the ordinary charges This 
much needed modification emanated from Mr. (afterwards Su*) Rowland 
Hill. Having done the greatest good to the greatest number, his remains 
very properly rest in Westminster Abbey. 

We have seen a succession of national industrial exhibitions, started 
in 1851 in the magnificent Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, by the Prince 
Consort, and numerous other means inaugurated for the encouragement 
of industry and the advancement of art in the world. 

The wealth of the colonial empire of Great Britain has Increased a 
thousandfold. The small inhabited patches in Australia, looked upon as 
mere convict settlements, have expanded till they have become vast 
self-governed states, possessed of gold and copper mines, and countless 
flocks and herds and other sources of wealth, adding at the same time 
to the commerce and prosperity of the motber country by affording a 
sure market to her manufactures. The financial transactions of the 
British Nation, equal those of four nations like our own. Such is Eng- 
glis^h integrity that this vast volume of business is done with five per 
cent, cash and ninety-five per cent, credit. 

The jsufferings of the people in Ireland, caused by the failure of the 
potato crop, and the great famine which was the result, in 1846, drew 
forth the warmest sympathy from England. Food to the value of upwards 
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of $4,000,000 was immediately sent over, while the Government in the two 
following years advanced more than thirty-five millions of money. Enor- 
mous public subscriptions were raised and private contributions dis- 
tributed among them. Between that year and 1850 the Irish Exodus to 
America as it was called, from the vast amount of emigration, took 
place. 

While the lamented Dr. Livingstone, Sir Samuel Baker, and other gal- 
lant explorers have, by penetrating towards the heart of Africa, acted as 
the pioneers of civilization and Christianity, the Queen*s ships have 
nearly extinguished the slave trade on the West Coast, and are nobly em- 
ployed in putting a stop on the eastern side of the continent to that most 
horrible trafilc which has depopulated large districts, and brought mis- 
eries unspeakable on tens of thousands of the human race. 

No sovereign has ever been more deservedly loved than the excellent 
Queen of England. During her reign the country has made greater pro- 
gress than in any former period oiEns^lish history; and although the 
minds of the people are grievously agitated by religious controversies, 
efforts such as have never before been known are being made to spread 
the truths of the Gospel throughout the land, to give the long neglected 
masses the advantages of education, and to improve their social and 
moral condition. In every effort for the good of her people the Queen 
evinces the warmest sympathy, and never fails to offer every encourage- 
ment in her power, while not a case of real distress comes before her 
that she is not anxious to relieve. 

Notwithstanding the numberless shortcomings of England, we may 
yet feel a just conndence that, while ruled by such a Queen, the efforts 
of the numerous religious and philanthropic men who are laboring for 
the benefit of the people will not fail of success. Americans can never 
forget the sincere sympathy of Queen Victoria, and the wreath of flow- 
ers placed at her request upon the coffin of our lamented Garfield. Let 
England prove true to herself, and who shall doubt that a glorious fu- 
ture is yet in store for her? 

*' England, with all thy taults, I love the still." — Cowper. 




HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 



THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

An Obscure Beginning. — ^Very little is known about the history of 
England until the year 55 B.C. The probability is that the country was 
peopled by the Celts of Gaul (France) — the name by which it was first 
known (Albion) being a Celtic word, and the religion of the inhabitants 
(Druidism) being the religioo of Gaul. 

Roman Invasions. — In the year 55 b.c., Julius Caesar crossed over from 
Gaul with the purpose of annexing Albion to the empire of Rome. 
After remaining only four days he deemed it prudent to retire. The 
following year he renewed the attempt, and landed at Deal with an army 
of 30,000 men. The native chiefs offered a vigorous resistance, but their 
isolated efforts were in vain. Meeting the chiefs in detail, Caesar tri- 
umphed everywhere. At length the natives formed a general alliance 
for the purpose of resisting the common foe. But they were too late; 
the invaders were still victorious and the British chiefs tendered their 
submission. From this time an incessant guerilla warfare was kept up, 
until Caesar, finding his newly acquired territory the reverse of pleasant, 
laid a tribute upon the people and retired to Gaul. 

T?ie Condition of the Britons. — At the time of the first Roman invasion 
the Britons were in a state of barbarism. • The people were split up into 
a large number of tribes, each of which was governed by an elective 
monarch. The tribes were mainly engaged in fighting against each 
other, their principal weapons being javelins, which they hurled from 
chariots armed with scythes. Most of the people lived a vagabond life, 
and their dwellings were small and slightly built. The country con- 
sisted mainly of forests and swamps, wherein wild beasts were wont to 
welcome the unwary traveler with open jaws. 

Beligion. — Druidism seemed to have been a compound of good teach- 
ing and bad practice. The people were taught to conjoin their worship 
of the deities with charity towards all men. Criminals and prisoners 
(and, failing these, innocent persons) were offered as sacrifices. Their 
temples consisted of large stone places in circular form, and open to the 
sun. The oak and mistletoe were considered sacred. Their ritual and 
ceremonies were guarded with masonic secresy, the penalty of death 
being enforced against those who imparted the secrets or committed 
them to writing. 

Roman Rule. — For upwards of ninety years after the departure of 
Julius Caesar the Roman rule in England was merely nominal. But a.d. 
43 the troops of Rome again came into Britain. The natives offered a 
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long resistance under the leadership of Caractacus (or Caradoc). The 
surrender of the chief (50) and the destruction of the principal sanctuary 
of Druidism were fatal to the hopes of those who fought for their coun- 
try's independence ; and though efforts were frequently made to throw 
off the yoke, Britain became a Roman province. 

Withdrawal of Boman Forces, — Greatly benefiting by the presence of 
their civilized conquerors, the great bulk of the Britons remained subject 
to Rome until towards the close of the fourth century. Then the Romans 
who had settled in Britain, deeply interested in the internal and external 
causes that shook the empire to its very foundation, suffered the soldiers 
to be gradually withdrawn. Left to themselves, the civilian portion of 
the Roman settlers might have established an independent government, 
but they were so split up into factions that the opportunity was lost, and 
the ties that bound Britain to Rome were broken. 

THE SAXONS. 

Intemal FeucU. — Left to themselves, the Britons reverted to their old 
habit of fighting among themselves. 

Vmtars. — The Jutes, Angles, and Saxons made incursions into the 
country; and though not very successful at first, their ultimate triumph 
is recorded in the present name of the English-speaking race — Anglo- 
Saxon. One of the native chiefs (Vortigern) being troubled by his 
neighbor^ as well as by foreign enemies, invited two Saxon chiefs (Hen- 
gist and "Horsa) to come over and help him. They did so, and found 
the land so much to their liking that they resolved to become its rulers. 
Vortigern and the British chiefs were assassinated (448). 

The Saxon Hepl-archy. — Ultimately (the time occupied being from 449 
to 626) the country was divided into seven kingdoms — Sussex, Wessex, 
Essex, and Middlesex (founded by the Saxons),fEast Anglia, Mercia, and 
Northumberland (founded by the Angles). These seven kingdoms are 
known as (he Sa^on Heptarchy. 

Independent Britons — The Britons for many centuries maintained their 
national language and independence in Devon, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Lancashire, and Wales. 

ReMgion of the Anglo-Saxons. — The new masters of England worshiped 
the heavenly bodies, and certain Scandinavian heroes whose prowess it 
was their chief effort to emulate. The names now employed to distin- 
^ish the days of the week are derived from the names of Saxon gods. 
The Sun, the Moon, Tiu, Woden, Thor, Freye, and Soeter. But an 
event transpired which was destined to produce an important change. 

Introduction of Christianity. — One of the kings of Kent (Ethelbert) 
married the daughter of a Frank king \sho professed the Christian faith. 
Whelher from this fact, or because the new Pope (Gregory) was moved 
by an incident which many years before had drawn his attention to the 
paganism of England, cannot be exactly determined. But in the year 
597 St. Augustine landed at Thanet for the purpose of converting England 
to Christianity. Ethelbert was baptized, and Augustine was created Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Some time before the landing of Augustine a 
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inide form of Christianity (a mixture of Christianity and Druidism) ex- 
isted among the independc*nt Britons. An effort was made to amalga- 
mate the churches of England and Wales. But even in those days the 
Welsh were sturdy Nonconformists, and declined to surrender their 
ecclesiastical independence. 

Religious (?) Wars. — During the next two centuries the history of the 
country is mainly a record of conflicts among the several kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy, chiefly entered into on religious pretexts. Sometimes the 
pagans were victorious, sometimes they were defeated. 

Unsettled State during the Heptarchy. — The kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
were separately too small to insure their peacefulness. What with inter- 
nal wars and the raids of the irrepressible sea-kings of the north, the 
country was the arena of perpetual unrest. 

THE SAXON KINGS OP ENGLAND. 

Egbert. — Amalgamation of the Si'ven Kingdoms. — To Egbert who be- 
came king of Wessex in 800, bjlonscs the distinction of uniting the 
elements of the national strength. To secure the peace of Wessex, he 
fought the kings of the contiguous kingdoms, and tinally induced a gen- 
eral recognition of his title to the sovereignty of the whole of the coun- 
try (827). 

TJie Danes. — **In this reign," says an old historian, "the Dan^s began 
to infest the land, as thinking they might do as much as:ainst the Saxons 
. as the Saxons did against the Britons. But though they made divers inva- 
sions and did great spoil, yet were they still repelled." The Danes were 
in league with the independent Britons. Egbert was defeated in two 
battles, but in 855 he routed the allied armies of Hengstone Hill. 

Death.— He died in 836, and was succeeded by his son. 

Ethel WOLPH. — The Danes were again troublesome, but were signally 
defeated. The king gave one-tenth of the Crown lands to the Church, 
and freed Church revenues from taxation. He abdicated in favor of his 
two sons, and died 856. 

Ethblbald (856-860), Ethelbert (860-866), Ethelred (866-871).— 
These reigns were only noted for the continuance of the Danish inva- 
sions. 

Alfred the Great was the fourth of Ethelwolph's sons called to the 
throne. 

Alfred and tJie Danes. — During the first six years of this reign the Danes 
were masters of the situation, and Alfred's army was disbanded. In 
878, however, the remnants of the English army were collected, and the 
Danes were so thoroughly beaten at a battle near Chippenham, that the 
Danish king sued for peace. The Danes were restricted to reside in the 
northern and eastern counties; their army was ordered out of the coun- 
try, their king (Gothron) did homage to Alfred, and he and his followers 
were baptized. Alfred took advanta&:e of the time of peace to train the 
people in military exercises, to build ships, and to fortify the towns. 
When, therefore, the Danes returned in 893, they met with a warm recep- 
tion, and in 897 the remnants of their army left the country. 
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Legislaiion. — Alfred is conspicuous among the kings, on account of 
the advances made in the enactmeut of laws for the promotion of the 
national welfare. The laws were collected and.harmonized in the form 
of a statute book; the country was divided into shires and hundreds; 
vagrancy was suppressed; provision was made for the due and impartial 
administration of justice; learning was encouraged, and freemen were 
compelled to educate their sons. 

Death.— He died 901. 

Edwabd the Elder, son of Alfred, followed the wise example of his 
father, and extorted allegiance from the resident Danes, and from the 
Britons in Wales and Cambria. He died 924. 

Athblstan conquered the Britons in Cornwall and the southwestern 
counties. In this reign the penalty of death was abolished in the case 
of boys convicted of theft; severe penalties were inflicted for Sunday 
marketing and debasing the coin. He died 940, and was succeeded by 
hif brother. 

Edmund the Elder for a time had to be content with being king 
over half the country, Aulaf the Dane taking the other. He ultimately 
gained nominal sovereign rights over the whole. He died 946. 

Edbed (brother of Edmund). — Strong efforts were made to subordinate 
the Crown and Government to the Church by Dunstan, an abbot and 
chancellor of the kingdom. At one time the king was inclined to give 
way, but Dunstan alienated a large part of the clergy by attempting to 
enforce celibacy. He died in 955. 

Edwin, or Edwy, nephew of Edred, strongly resisted the clerical pre- 
tentions. Dunstan was banished, and his property sequestered. He, 
however, returned a few years later, and took part in a rebellion raised 
in the interests of the king's younger brother, Edgar. Edwy died by 
violence in 975. 

Edgar. — This reign was remarkable for the absence of insurrection 
and invasion. The kin^ favored the monkist pwrty. He maintained a 
large navy; passed a law to suppress drunkenness; and commuted Uie 
Welsh ti*ibute, acccepting instead a certain number of wolves' heads. 
He died in 975. 

Edward the Martyr was assassinated by order of his step-mother 

(978). 

Ethelred the Unready, the son of Elfrida, then ascended the 
throne, though strongly opposed by Dunstan. 

27ie Danes again. — In. 980 the Dane-^ again invaded England, and in 
991 the king purchased their withdrawal for £10,000. This was so sat- 
isfactory to the Danes, that they repeated their visits almost annually, 
each time raising the price of peace, until 1002, when it reached £48,000. 
The money for these payments was raised by a tax called Dane-gelt, 
which tended greatly to impoverish the country. In 1002 the king 
ordered a general massacre of the Danes resident in his dominions, 
which was rigorously carried out. A larger Danish fleet and army than 
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ever then appeared, under the leadership of Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
whose sister had been slain in the massacre. 

Vlight and Recall of the King. — A.f ter fighting for eleven years, with 
varied success, Ethelred was compelled to fly the country — ^the people 
submitting to Sweyn and his son Canute. Sweyn died in 1014, and 
Ethelred was recalled. The struggle bptweeil Canute and Ethelred con- 
tinued until the death of the latter in 1016. 

Edmund (Ironsides) — Active and enterprisinsr, the very reverse of his 
father, the new king fought several battles with the Danes during his 
brief reijErn of spven months. The result of the campaign was a com- 
promise similar to that effected in the reign of Edmund the Elder. He 
died by violence, at the instigation of Canute (1017). 

THE DANISH KINGS. 

Canute. — Canute now became monarch of the whole realm. At 
first he dealt harshly with the Saxon population ; executing the nobility 
and levying heavy taxes. He soon learned a wiser policy. He married 
the widow of Ethelred (Emm«), and sent home the greater part of the 
Danish soldierv. His efforts at conciliation were so successful that no 
insurrection disturbed his reign. 

Legislation. — Laws were passed — (1) requiring every person to receive 
the sacrament twice a year; (2) subjecting the clergy guil'y of notorious 
crime to deprivation. 

Death, — Canute died in 1035. 

Harold. — Harold, the eldest son of Canute, secured the crown, though 
the late king had named Hardicanuto, his son bv Emma ,'as his successor. 
Civil war wa<» averted by the customary exp'^dient of dividing the coun- 
try; but Harold at length obtained the entire supremacy. 

Hardicanute — At Harold's death, in 1040, his half-brother suc- 
ceeded him. He was very unpopular, and died in 1042 in a state of 
drunkenness. 

End of Banish Rule. — The Danes had been a source of annoyance to 
England for nearly 250 years. With the death of Hardicanute; the fam- 
ily of Sweyn became extinct, the Danish dynasty came to an end, and 
Danish invasions became a thing of the past. 

THE SAXON LINE RESTORED. 

Edw*.iid {(he Gonfes%or).^'Y\s& son of Ethelred and Emma was now 
recognized by general consent. Ha vine: been an exile in Normandy dur- 
ing the period of Danish supremacy, the kirg had imbibed a fondness 
for Norman customs. He alienated the affections of the Saxons bv his 
preference for the Norman French language, and the selection of Nor- 
mans as his friends. An insurrection fomented by Earl Goodwin was 
the result, and many of the Normans hastily left the rountry. 

Bir>al Claimants. — Edward being childless, and their beincr no survivor 
of the old line of Saxon kings, two claimants for the succession appeared. 
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Oae of these was William, Duke of Normandy, cousin of the king, whose 
wife was a lineal descendant of Alfred the Great. The other was Har- 
old, a son of the Earl Goodwin. Neither had any valid claim by de- 
scent. William alleged that Edward had promised to nominate him as 
his successor; and Harold having been driven on the sUores of Nor- 
mandy by stfess of weather, had been compelled to promise to support 
the pretensions of the young duke. ^ 

Death. — Ed ward died in January , 1066, having nominated Harold to 
succeed him. 

Habold II. — The new king was the son of a man who had raised 
himself from the ranks. He was crowned without any opposition. Im- 
mediately William of Normandy set about preparing an expedition to 
contest his claim. 

The Norman Conquest. — William landed in England September 29, 
1066. Harold hastened to meet him, and on October 14, the two armies 
fought a severely contested battle. Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, 
was defeated and slain, and England was once more the spoil of the 
conqueror. 

NORMAN KINGS. 

William I. (the Conqueror). — Submission of the Country. — The English 
nobles elected Edgar Atheling, grandson of Edmond Ironsides, as king; 
but after a short resistance gave in their submission to William, who was 
crowned at Westminster Abbey, December 25. 

Nbrfnan^Bule. — At first he treated the native population with great 
consideration. But during his absence in Normandy an extensive com- 
spiracy was formed against him. On his return to England he soon re- 
established his authority. From this time the people were made to feel 
that they were a conquered people. The high offices in church and state 
were filled with Normans; the pleadings in the courts were conducted ia 
French; the nobility were deprived ot their armor; the inbabitants of 
towns and villages were commanded to put out all lights and fires at 
eight o'clock in the evening. 

Insurrections. — His conduct provoked many insurrections in England. 
In Normandy, also, his son Robert rebelled. William, however, was 
able to put down all opposition. 

Death, — During a war with the King of France, William was thrown 
from his horse, and died at St. Gervas (1087). 

William II. (Bu/us).) The Conqueror was succeeded by his second 
son. To secure his seat on the throne he promised to redress the griev 
ances of his English subjects; this, however, he failed to do. His reign 
was marked with a rigor even exceeding that displayed by his father. 
William was killed whilst hunting in the New Forest (1100), and was 
succeeded by his younger brother. 

Henbt I. {Beauclerc). — The crown of England should have devolved 
on Robert, the eldest son of William I., who at the time of his brother's 
death was in Palestine as a Crusader. Henry, however, was on the spot 
and took steps to have himself crowned. He promised to respect the 
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rights of the Church, to lesson the feuda' exactions made- by the two 
former kings, and to restore the laws of Edward the Confessor. He 
also, from motives of policy, married Matilda, the niece of Edgar Athel- 
ing. He abolished the use of the curfew bell and relaxed the severity of 
the forest laws. After much trouble he succeeded in again annexing 
Normandy to the English Crown. He died in 1135, leaving jone daughter, 
Matilda. 

Stephen. — Henry had caused his barons to swear fealty to his daugh- 
ter. But on the king's dea'h, his nephew Stephen, the son of Henry's 
sister (Adela), induced the Primate to crown him. A civil war ensued, 
which was terminated on the condition that the son of Matilda should 
be recognized as Stephen's heir. The chief battle in this reign was the 
battle or the Standard, fought near Northallerton, between Stephen and 
David, King of Scotland, who espoused the cause of his niece Matilda. 
The Scots were defe ited with gteat loss. Stephen died in 1154. 

THE PLANTAGENETS. 

Henry II. {IPantagenet). — Henry began his reign by banishing the for- 
eigners whom Stephen had imported to help him in the civil wnrs. He 
caused 1,100 castles of the nobility and clergy to be demolished and re- 
sumed the Crown lands. 

Henry and tlie Church. — Henry having decreed that the clergy offend- 
ing against the laws should be tried by the civil authorities, liis decree 
was violently opposed by Thomas A'Becket. Becket was persuaded 
after a long controversy to give a written consent to the new law, but 
afterwards retracted his assent and opposed the king more than ever. 
Becket's property was confiscated and he fled the country. After seven 
years of exile he was permitted to return, and at once excommunicated 
two bishops who had sided with the king. This so incensed the king 
that he gave expression to reproaches which induced four of his knights 
to hasten to Canterbury, where they assassinated the Primate. The Pope 
was furious, and the clergy eulogized Becket as a martyr; the king did 
penance at his tomb, and matters were appeased (116341/70). 

Conquest of Ireland, — Backed by a papal bull, Henry annexed Ireland 
to his dominions. 

Wars, — Henry was itivolved in war with the French and Scots, and 
his own sons rebelled against him. He succeeded in securing good 
terms from all, and died m a time of peace (1189). 

Richard -I. {Cmur-de-Lion). — After making such arrangements as 
seemed likely to conduce to the security of his throne, the king departed 
for the Holy Land in 1190 to join the Crusades. 

The CRU8A.DE8. — The Crusades were a series of campaigns entered 
into by the Christian nations for the purpose of rescuing the Holy Sep- 
ulchre from the Turks. For nearly two centuries the struggle lasted, 
ending in the triumph of the Turks, At one time or other the sover- 
eigns of most of the European nations personally took part in the Cru- 
sades. 
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Gyprus.—On. his way to the Holy Land, Richard dethroned the kiug, 
and appointed two of his own knights as his lieutenants. 

Ca/piivity of Ricfiard. — On his return from the Holy Land, Richard 
was imprisoned by the Duke of Austrin, detained for over a year, and 
then liberated only on condition of paying a heavy ransom (1194). 

Troubles in England. — During the king's captivity his brother John 
had tried to form a party to jfrevent the re-accessioo of Ricliard. The 
conspiracy melted away at once on the king's return. Richard was 
killed by a shot from an arrow (1199). 

John {Lackland). — Richard was succeeded by liis brother John. The 
Norman subjects of the English Crown, however, declared in favor of 
Arthur, son of Geoffrey, an elder son of Henry II. 

Loss of Normandy . — In the conflict that ensued Arthur was taken pris- 
oner ana stabbed by the king; but ultimately the whole of the provinces 
of Normandy and^Anjou were united to the French Crown. 

Quarrel with the Pope. — John quarrelled with the Pope on the <iuestiou 
of ecclesiastical preferment. In 1209 the kin^ was excoramuuicated, 
and in 1212 the people were absolved from iheir allegiance to him. John 
made a most abject submission, and did homage to the papal legate. 

War with France. — The king also suffered a humiliaUng defeat at the 
hands of the French. 

Conflict with the Barons. — Irritated by the lawless actions of the king, 
the barons of England rose in arms against him, and though the hing 
secured the neutrality of the clergy by making concessions to them, he 
was compelled to comply with the demands of the barons. 

Magna Charta. — At a conference between the king and the barons 
John signed the Great Cliarter of English Liberty, By this charter it was 
provided that " no freemen shall be taken or imprisoned, or be disseized 
of his freehold, or liberties, or free customs, or be outlawed, or be ex- 
iled, or any otherwise destroyed; nor will we pass upon him, nor send 
upon him, but by lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 
We will sell to no man, we will not deny or delay to any man justice or 
right." The barons were [protected from the infliction of arbitrary im- 
posts at the royal pleasure, and freemen or villeins were protected from 
excessive fines. The corporation of London, &c., were confirmed in 
their privileges, uniform standards of weight and measure were ordained, 
and foreigners permitted to trade. This charter was signed at Runny- 
mede, June 19, 1215. 

The King's Treachery. — John entered into secret negotiations with 
the Pope and with foreign mercenary soldiers. The Pope espoused 
his cause, and several bodies of foreign troops came to the king's assist- 
ance. The charter was then renounced, and tbe horrors of civil war en- 
sued. The troops of the king were so successful that the barons ap- 
plied to the French king, offering to acknowledge his son as their mon- 
arch. A French expedition was, however, rendered unnecessary. John 
died in 1216. 

Henry III. (ir//i^(??*). — John was succeeded bj^ his son Henry, who 
at that time was only nine years of age. The Earl of Pembroke (uncle 
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of Heury) wa3 appointed Protector of the realm during the king's mi- 
nority. The barons who had been in alliance with the King of France 
against John were now in a dilemma. The Earl of Pembroke took steps 
to conciliate them by confirming Magna Charta Tue cause of Louis 
was deserted, and ai.a battle fought near Lincoln, that prince was defeated 
and compelled to retire. The Barons were now in accord with the Pro- 
tector and the Crown. • 

The Protectorate, — Pembroke died in 1218, and was succeeded by the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Foreign Influence. — The king adopted the policy of inviting foreigners 
to his court, and placing them in offices of honor and emolument. 
They were regarded with jealousy by the English barons and the people 
generally, and were the cause of many conflicts between the king and 
the barons. 

Simon de Montfort. — The violations of Magna Charta became so un- 
bearable that Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, succeeded in matur- 
ing a project for deprivmg the king of the reins of power. A fitting 
opportunity was found upon the occasion of the king's convoking his 
barons to grant him supplies for carrying on a war with Sicily. The 
harons refused to vote supplies until the kfog consented to redress griev- 
ances. This he promised to do, and various measures were agreed to for 
the good government of the realm. A council of state, consisting of 
twenty-four barons, was formed. One of their first acts was to expel all 
foreigners from office. The barons in power were not so zealous for the 
liberties of the people as formerly. Dissatisfaction arose. The king 
took advantage of this to attempt to recover his former powers. Ally- 
ing himself with the King of France, and supported by the Pope, Henry 
was so far successful that Leicester was obliged to flee for his life. At 
length both parties agreed to refer aU questions in dispute to the friendly 
offices of the King of France, who decided mainly in favor of Henry. 
The party of the barons being dissatisfied, again took to arms, and at the 
battle of Lewes took Henry and his brother prisoners (1264). l^hQ fol- 
lowing year, however, Prince Edward defeated the barons at Evesham, 
Leicester and his sons beiog slain. 

House of Commons. — To Leicester belongs the honor of establishing the 
House of Commons. He summoned a parliament, to which, in addition 
to the barons and ecclesiastics previously summoned to the great councils 
of the realm, he summoned two knights from each shire, and two 
burgesses from each borough in the realm (Jan. 20, 1265). 

Death, — Henry died in 1272, in the fifty-seventh year of his reign. 

Edward L (Longshanks.). — At the time of his father's death Edward 
was in the Holy Land as a Crusader, and was not crowned till 1274. 

Conquest of Wales, — After a seven years' war (1276-83) Wales was sub- 
dued and incorporated with England; the infant son of the king, born at 
Carnarvon, being created Prince of Wales. 

Scottish Affiairs, — On the death of Alexander IIL, two competitors 
claimed the Scottish crown, and Edward was requested to decide the dis- 
pute. He awarded the crown to John Baliol, who swore fealty and 
homage to the crown of England. Shortly afterwards Baliol renounced 
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Chis allegiance, but being defeased by Edward at Dunbar he was carried 
to London as a prisoner, and resigned his crown to Edward, who appointed 
Warrenne Governor of Scotland. The Scots, unwilling to become an 
English province, found a worthy leader in William "Wallace who de- 
feated Warrenne and ravaged the northern English counties. At the 
battle of Falkirk (1298) Edward routed the Scots, and Wallace, after 
wandering about as a f ugutive for over six years, was betrayed into the 
hands of the English, and executed as a traitor. Robert Bruce then as- 
sumed the crown of Scotland, and ejected the English from the country; 
but he also was subsequently defeated and compelled to retire. 

Edwa/rd^8 Government. — The wars of the king involved a large ex- 
penditure, and he attempted to impose taxes arbitrarily, but the resist- 
ance of the barons obliged him to confirm the provisions of Magna Charta. 
The laws were generally improved and administered justly, but severely. 

Death. — Edward died in 1307, while preparing for another invasion of 
Scotland. 

Edward II. (Carnarvon). — This reign was marked by discontent and 
civil war, caused nr>ainly by the promotion of unworthy favorites to 
offices of trust and honor. The Earl of Lancaster was the leader of one 
of these rebellions, and in 1323 he was captured by the king's troops and 
beheaded. 

Bannockbtirn, — In 1314 the Scots regained their independence, their 
army under Bruce defeating the English army at Bannockbum. 

The King* 8 Death. — After the execution of Lancaster a new* coalition 
was formed against the king, his queen and her paramour (Mortimer) 
heading the malcontents. Edward was taken prisoner, and in 1327 was 
murdered in Berkeley Castle. 

Edward III. (Windsor). — The king being only fourteen years of age* 
the Earl of Lancaster was appointed Protector. 

The Fate of Mortimer. — During the minority, Mortimer made himself 
obnoxious to the great body of the nobility, several of whom he caused 
to be executed upon various pretexts. In 1330, however, Edward with 
a few followers surprised him at Nottingham Castle, and had him 
hanged at Tyburn. 

Wars. — This king was generally at war. Scotland and France alike 
felt the force of English arms. The son of Edward, known as the Black 
Prince, greatly distinguished hinnself. The chief battles fought against 
the French were Crecy (1346), Poitiers (1356). After a long siege Calais 
surrendered to the English; the old inhabitants were exiled, and the city 
was colonized by the conquerors. 

Government. — The power of parliament greatly increased in this reign, 
partly owing to the fact that the king consulted it in reference to his 
wars. An act was passed forbidding the payment of Peter's pence, and 
the carrying of appeals to Rome; and for the regulation of the food, 
waijes, and ciothiog of the different classes of the population. 

Death. — Edward died in 1377, the Black Prince having died in the 
previous year. 

Richard II. (Bordeaux). — The king was the son of the Black Prince, 
and eleven years of age at this time. 
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PoU Tax, — A parliamentary impost of three groats upon every person 
above fifteen years of age led to many serious riots. A rebellious multi- 
tude, led by Wat Tyler, marciiea into London, committing great dam- 
age to life and property. At an interview with the kinsr, Tyler behaved 
very insolently, and was struck down by "Walworth, Lord Mayor of 
London, and killed. The king pacified the rebels, who were induced to 
return lo their homes. Many of them were afterwards executed. 

France and Scotland,. — Affairs with these countries still remained un- 
settled. 

Successful Rebellion. — Henry, Duke of Lancaster, aspired to the crown 
and took Richard prisoner. The king was formally deposed by parlia- 
ment, and Lancaster claimed the crown under a pretence of right of suc- 
cession. Henry died (or was killed) at Pomfret Castle (1400), 

HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

Henry IV. {Bolinghroke). — Henry, Duke of Lancaster, was placed on 
the throne September, 1399. Efforts were made to oust him from the 
throne, but without avail. 

Government. — Henry increased the power of the clergy, which for 
some time had been decreasing, and gave them power to order the burn- 
ing of heretics. The first to suffer under this new law was William 
Santre (1401.) 

Death. — Henry died in 1413, and was succeeded by his eldest son. 

Henry V. (Monmouth), — Henry V. was soon engaged in putting down 
opponents. Lord Cobham and the Lollards were easily put down, and 
a conspiracy to place the Earl of March (the real heir) upon the throne 
was nipped in the bud. 

Invasion of France. — Henry then invaded Prance, and at the battle of 
Agincourt (1415) gained a brilliant victory. 

Death. — The king died in the midst of his wars (1422), and was suc- 
ceeded by his only son, at that time scarcely nine months old. 

Henry VI. — For the first time parliament assumed the right of ap- 
pointmg rulers during the king's minority, and the Duke of Gloucester 
was appointed Protector. 

Reversals in h ranee. — During this reign the English were several times 
defeated in battle, and finally, with the exception of Calais, the Ensclish 
possessions in France were taken from her. 

The Warsoftlie Roses. — At home the power of the House of Lancaster 
was not universally acknowledged. Richard, Duke of York, a descend- 
ant of Edward III., began to put forth his claims. In 1455 a civil war 
broke out — a war which lasted many years, and which is known as the 
War of the Roses — the Yorkist ensign being a white rose, and that of 
the Lancastrians a red rose. The king's friends were defeated at St. 
Albans and at Northampton, after which it was arranged tljat Henry 
should reign during his life, and that the crown should aferwards de- 
volve ou the Duke of York and his heirs. Margaret of Anjcu. the queen, 
however, rallied the Lancastrians, and the Duke of York was slain at. 
Wakefield Green (1460). Edward, son of the Duke of York, won the 
next battle at Mortimer's Cross; but a few days later Margaret reversed 
the defeat at the battle of St. Albans. Henry, however, was dethroned 
and succeeded by the Duke of York (1461). 
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THE HOUSE OF YORK. 

Bdwasd IV. — The Wars of the Rosea. — The Lancastrians were de- 
feated Id battle at Towton, Heds^eley Moor, and Hexham ; and Henry 
was imprisoned in the Tower. The Earl of Warwick, who had been 
the chief support of the Yorkists, deserted their cause and went over to 
the Lancastrians. Edward Hed to Holland, but shortly returned and at 
the battle of Baroet gained a victory and returned to the throne. Prince 
Henry and his father were assassinated. 

Death. — Edward died in 1483, leaving two sons, Edward and Richard, 
and five daughters. 

Edward V. — The young king (aged twelve) was not suffered to enjoy 
the honors of royalty for a lengthy period. His uncle Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, having assumed the Protectorate, began to pave the way for 
his own accession to the throne. After procuring the execution of the 
most powerful friends of the king, the king and bis brother were smoth- 
ered in the Tower. 

RiCHABD IIL — After an assumed reluctance Richard accepted the 
crown. But the nation did not acquiesce in his usurpation. A project 
was formed to unite the Houses of Tork and Lancaster against Richard, 
by a marriage between Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and Elizabeth 
of York, the heirs of the two parties. The proposal met with great 
favor. An insurrection headed by the Duke of Buckingham was, how- 
ever, easily put down, and Buckingham was beheaded (1&3). Two ye irs 
later Richmond landed at Miltord with a small army. Richard hastened 
to meet him. The rival armies met at Bosworth Field, near Leicester. 
The king and the earl fought with great bravery, but in the end Richard 
was slain (August. 1485). 

THE TUDOR PERIOD. 

Henrt Vn. — Henry was crowned, and shortly afterwards married 
Elizabeth of York, daus:hter of Edward IV. 

BebelUons. — (1) Lord Lovel smd others in 1486 attempted a rebellion, but 
the attempt was nipped in the bud. (2) Then one LambeH Simnel, pro- 
fessing to be Richard, Duke of York, who had escaped assassination in the 
Tower, got much support in Ireland, where he was proclaimed king but 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Stoke (1487), and made scullion of 
the king's kitchen. (3) The insurrection of Perkin Warbeck o?.cupied 
the attention of the country for six years. The pretence of Warbeck was 
of a similar character to that of Simnel. UltimHtely he surrendered to 
the king's mercy and was imprisoned in the Tower; but engaging in 
fresh plots he was hanged (1489). 

TJw King's Exactions. — Henry was of a miserly disposition. He raised 
large sums for the purpose of engaging in a war with France; but in- 
stead of fighting he consented to peace on receipt of a large sum of 
money from the French king. Every attempt at insurrection was made 
a pretext for extorting money from his subjects. He also raised great 
sums of money from offenders against penal laws. 

Death.— Ee died in 1509. 

Hbnbt VIII. — The son of the late king, the heir of York and Lan- 
caster, now ascended the throne. 

War with France. — In 1513 Henry invaded France and gained the 
battle of Guinegast, commonly known as "the battle of spurs," and 
afterwards captured Tourney. A peace was made in 15^0. 
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Charles I. — Charles soon came into conflict with his first parliament, 
which consisted mostly of Puritans, who entertai led a great dislike to 
the qaecn, who was a liomaa Catholic. Being ai)0ut to engage in war, 
the king applied to parliament for the necessary supplies but ooly about 
one-tenth of the sum asked for was voted. The kiug di.>salved parlia- 
ment, and proceeded to exact a forced loan, called **benovelence." 
(1625). 

Hia Second Parliament was no better to manage. Instead of granting 
him money, they proceeded to impeach Buckingham, the king's favor- 
ite adviser. Charles dissolved the parliament, and continued to raise 
money illegally. ' 

Ria Third Parliament, which met in 1628, refused supplies until 
Charles assented to the Bill of Rights. 

The Bill of Rights enacted that the king should levy no taxes without 
the consent of Parliament, that soldiers should not be billeted in private 
houses, and that no one should be detained in prison without trial. The 
provisions of the Bill were violated by the king, (1) by the establishment 
of illegal courts, and (2) hy the revival of the obsolete Dans-gelt^ under 
the title of ship-inoney (1634). 

I'Afl Long Parliament met in 1640. The Earl Strafford and Arch- 
bishop Laud were impeached and executed. In 1642 the king ordered 
the arrest of five prominent members of the House of Commons for high 
treason, Including Humpden, who was one of the chief opponents of 
ship-money. The House refused to surrcider them and they escaped. 
An Act was passed vesting the command of the army in parliament in- 
stead of in the king. 

Oitil War broke out in April, 1642. At Edge Hill, Newbery, Marston 
Moor, and N «seby, battles wire fought between tne king's forces (called 
Cavaliers) and the partiaraentary army (called Rounilheads). The Scots, 
whose dispute with Charles was mainly on religious grounds, allied 
themselves with the parliamentarians, and surrendered^ Charles, who 
sought an asylum with them, to his Eiglish opponents. 

Pride*8 Purge. — The parliament itself wa<* divided into two parties — 
the Presbyterians, who wished to limit the king's authority; and the In- 
dependents who sought to destroy it. On December 6, 1648, the House 
was to decide on the disposal of Charles. Colonel Pride, with three 
regiments of soldiers, prevented the Presi)yteri5in members from enter- 
ing, and the remainder", known as **Tiie Rump, "ultimately ordered that 
Charles should be tried for treason against the people. 

IrUU and Death. — Charles's accusers were his judges, and of course 
he was found guilty. He was beheaded at Whitehall (1649). 

The Commonwealth. — The "Rump" now voted the abolition of the 
monarchy and the House of Lords. 

Oliwr (JrommeU was now the foremost man in England. As Lord Gen- 
eral of the army, he so »n acquired enormous power. 

The Royalists of Scciland pro(;laimed the son of Charles as king; but 
their army was beaten at Dunbar, 1650, and in 1651 at Worcester. 
. Charles fled to Fr mce. 

Cromwell and Parliament vf fir Q soon at variance; and 1653, the Gen- 
eral, with three hundred troops, ejected the members from the House 
add pocketed the key. A a^.vr parliament, known as the Barebones 
^Parliament, wsis called by CrotnweU, bvit mel N^vvh. uo general support. 
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In 1657 Crom\i^ell was installed as Lord Protector. He tried the eff«'Ct of 
summoning aoother parliament, but a quarrel resulted in its dissolution, 
His home rule was of an arbitrary character. He was feared, but hated, 
and lived in constant dread of i^^sassination. 

Foreign Policy, — Cromwell took an active interest in continental affairs, 
and greatly raised the prestige of England. 

Drnth. — He died September 3rd, 1658. 

Richard OromweU succeeded his father as Lord Protector, but resigned 
at the end. of five months. A new parliament and the army united to 
restore the monarchy. 

THE STUARTS RESTORED. 

Charles H. landed in England in May. 1660. The army of Cromwell 
was disbanded, and some of the * 'Regicides" were executed. The Life 
Guards, the first nucleus of a standing army, were 'established. 

ReUguma Affairs, — The Episcopal Church was restored io England 
and Scotland. The Act of Uniformity, requiring that all preachers 
i^ould receive episcopal ordination, and use the Book of Common Prayer, 
resulted in the deprivation of two thousand ministers (1662). 

Oreat Plague and Fire. — In 1665 about 100,000 of the inhabitants of 
London died from plague, and in the following year about 13,000 houses 
and 89 churches were destroyed by tire. 

Dutch War.— From 1665 to 1667 England was at war with Holland, 
and in the latter year the Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames as far as Til- 
bury. The war was renewed in 1672, lasting till 1678. 

Alleged Popish Plots. — It was generally believed that the great fire was 
the work of Romish incendiaries. Many Roman Catholics were executed 
for alleged plots against the king. The king himself was suspected of 
favoring Romanism, while his brother James was an avowed Romanist. 
In 1678 the lest Act was passed, requiring State and municipal ofiQcers to 
repudiate certain Romish doctrines. 

A Protestant Conspiracy was formed for the purpose of securing the 
crown for the Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Charles. It was 
frustrated, and the leaders executed (1683). 

The Haiea^a Goiyus Act was passed in 1672, to secure the carrying out 
of Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, in reference to a speedy trial of 
prisoners. 

Death, — Charles died in 1685, and was succeeded by his brother. 

James II. — An insurrection in favor of Monmouth was put down 
(16&5). 

The Trial of tlie Seven Bishops for treason because they refused to read 
a royal indulgence dispensing with the requirements of the Test Ad, 
resulting in their acquittal, to the great joy of the nation. James gradu- 
ally ousted the Protestants from their offices, and replaced them by 
Romanists, in Defiance of the Test Act. 

The Olortoiis Revolution. — James's government became so intolerable 
that William, Duke of Orange, James's son-in-law, was invited over to 
take the throne. James fled the country, and was declared by Parlia- 
ment to have abdicated, A new Parliament was elected, which de- 
clared the crown to be settled on William of Orange and his wife Mary, 
they assenting to the Bill of Rights, and promising to m?i\iil«ixi v\\<i ^x^- 
testant reli^on (1688). 
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William III. and Mary II. — In England there was a general assent 
to the Revolution, but in Ireland and Scotland a fierce but ineffectual 
struggle was made on behalf of James 

Legislation. — The Triennial Bill limited the duration of Parliament to 
three years. The Civil List Bill fixed the sum to be annually paid to 
the sovereign. The Act of Settlement provided that the judges should 
not be removed except for bad conduct; that the sovereign should not 
leave the country without the consent of Parliament; and that none but 
Protestants should fill the British throne (1701). 

Death.^^Qxy died in 1696, William in 1702. 

Anne. — Anne, sister of Mary, was the next monarch. 

War with France. — Under the command of Churchill (afterwards Duke 
of Marlborough), the English army successfully fought against France, 
capturing Gibraltar, and defeating its opponents at Blenheim (1704) and 
other places. Peace was restored in 1713. 

Union of Scotland and England. — This union was cemented by the 
amalgamation of the English and Scottish Parliaments, and the throw- 
ing open of British ports and colonies to Scotch traders (1707). 

Death. — Anne died in 1714, the whole of her nineteen children dying 
before her. 

HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. ' 

George I., the Elector of Hanover, great-grandson of James I., suc- 
ceeded Anne. ♦ 

Whigs and Tories. — Many members of the Tory party manifesting a 
feeling in favor of restoring the son of James II., George allied himself 
with the Whigs, and several of the Tory leaders were impeached. 

Tlie Pretender. — This name was given to the Stuart heir by the Whigs. 
He came over from France and landed at Peterliead in 1715, but he soon 
abandoned his friends to their fate, and twenty-two of them were exe- 
cuted and 1,000 banished. 

Death. — George died in 1727, and was succeeded by his son. 

George II. — The Spanish War. — This war, caused by the Spaniards 
insisting upon their riffht to search British vessels on the coast of South 
America, was undertaken (1739) against the advice of Walpole, who was 
at the head of affairs in England from 1712 to 1742. It proved disastrous 
to the country, and Walpole resijgrned in the last named year. 

Th^ Young Pretender. — In 1745 the son of the Pretender m3t with 
great encouragement in Scotland and at Prestonpans, and Falkirk de- 
feated the royal troops. He marched as far south as Derby, and was 
then obliged to retreat, owing to disputes among his followers. His 
amy was cut to pi'^ces at CuUoden Moor by the English, under the Duke 
of Cumberland (1746). This was the last effort made on behalf of the 
Stuarts. 

Tlie Seven Tears' War. — This war — ^lietween England and Prussia oh 
the one hand, and France, Eussia, and Poland on the other — was mainly 
fought out in India and America. The result was the complete estab 
lishment of the rule of England in India and the conquest of Canada, 
liavannah, and ManiUa. The French fleet was utterly destroyed off 
Brest by Admiral Hawke (1756-1763). 

Death. — The king died in 1760, and was succeeded by his grandson. 
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Qboboe III. — {Colonial Bewlt). — An attempt to impose taxes upon the 
American colonists caused great discontent. Having no share in home 
government the colonists refused to contribute toward imperial expenses. 
Their remonstrances were unheeded, though Edmund Burke and William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, warned the king and the Parliament of the rising 
storm. In 1773 cargoes of taxed tea were thrown overboard upon their 
airival in Boston harbor. 

Federation of the States, — In the following year a Congress, represent- 
ing the various States, assembled at Philadelphia for the purpose of 
taking steps for removing their grievances. Again they were snubbed 
by the home government, and preparations were made on both sides for 
war. 

Colonial War. — The first great battle was at Bunker's Hill, June, 1775, 
and, under the command of Washington, the Americans maintained a 
war against Great Britain for eight years. 

Independence. — On July 4, 1776. the Congress issued "The Declara- 
tion of Independence." But not until 1783 was the independence ae- 
knowledged, by Great Britain. 

Continental War. — The cause of the colonists was assisted by the fact 
that England was at war with France, Spain and Holland. But against 
these England was entirely successful. Gibraltar stood out for three 
years against a siege by sea and land. Peace was signed in 1783. 

ITie FrencJi Revolution. — The French Revolution of 1789, which ended 
in the execution of the king (1793), caused another breach with France, 
and war was declared against her (1793). This war was a war of France 
against Europe. 

French Successes. — The French, under Napoleon Bonaparte, were re- 
markably successful in their battles on land, playing the role of conquer- 
ors over a great part of Continental Europe. 

Lord Nelson. — But the British navy retained its supremacy. Admiral 
How took the French possessions in the West Indies, and Admiral Howe 
defeated the French fleet off Brest (1794); Admirals Jervis and Duncan 
also fully maintained the honor of the old flag. The greatest of the 
naval commanders. Lord Nelson, defeated the French at the battle of 
the Nile (1798), and the Dutch in the Baltic (1801); and at the battle of 
Trafalgar, where he gave his memorable signal, ** England expects every 
man to do his duty," he won the greatest naval victory ever secured, 
expiring in the very hour of his triumph (1805). 

Military Triumplis. — Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Well- 
ington) was the first military commander to make a successful stand 
atrainst Napoleon at Vimeira, at Talavera, at Badajoz, at Salamanca, at 
Vittoria, and at Orthes and Toulouse. The French weie defeated with 
great loss, and Napoleon abdicated. 

Waterloo. — An attempt on the part of Napoleon to regain power led to 
the battle of Waterloo, in which the hereditary enemies (England and 
France) fought for the last time on opposite sides. Napoleon was de- 
feated (1815), and sent as a prisoner to St. Helena, where he died in 1821. 

Hindosjtan. — From 1744 to 1783 a war (partly French and partly native) 
was being waged in Hindostao. Great changes were made in the admin- 
istration of the colonies there, the imperial government obtaining a greater 
power over the affairs of the East India Company. 

Australia. — Captain Cook during this reign made three voyages round 
the world, in one of which he discovered New South Wales, which was 
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shortly afterwards colonized. Thus, in the reign and about the time 
when the American colonists were leaving the mother country, her chil- 
dron were laying the foundation of other colonies elsewhere. 

National Debt — In this reign the national debt grew from £130,000,- 
000 to £860,000,000. 

Death, — George III. died in 1820, having reigned longer than any other 
English king — 59 years. 

George IV. — {Greece and Turkey. — In 1837, after a naval battle at 
Nnvarino, Turkey was compelled by the allied powers (England, France, 
and Russia), to acknowledjre the independence of Greece. 

Repeal of tJie lest Act.— Th^ Test Act and the Corporation Act — passed 
in the reign of Charle's II. — were repealed in 1828, on the motion of Lord 
John Russell, and Dissenters were now free to enter office. 

Catholic Relief BUI. — In the following year the disabilities of Roman 
Catholics were removed, on the motion of Sir Robert Peel, after a long 
a&:itation. 
^ Death,— QeorgQ IV. died in 1830. 

William IV. — {Reform). — At the commencement of this reign the 
attention of the country was directed to the reform of parliamentary 
representation. After a fierce and bitter struggle, the Reform Bill of 
Lord John Kussell received the royal assent in 1832. By this bill fifty- 
six boroughs (of less than 2,000 population) lost their right of returning 
members to Parliament, and thirty-one (of less than 4,000 population) 
lost one of their members. Thesei members (143) were transferred to the 
large and growing towns, such as Birmingham, Leeds, etc. The country 
constituencies were also increased in number, and the right to vote was 
considerably extended. 

Abolition of Slavery, — This reign was also honored by its being the 
time when slavery was abolished in all parts of British territory. The 
sum of £20,000,000 was voted as compensation to the slave owners (1833). 
The agitation for this repeal began in 1787, the prime movers being "Wil- 
berforce and Buxton. 

The Poor Law. — A bill for the more economic management of the pau- 
per popul'ition was passed in 1834. Its main features were the discour- 
agement of outdoor relief and the formation of .the Poor Law Board, 

Municipal Act. — This bill was passed in 1836, as was also a bill allowing 
Dissenters to marry in their own chapels. 

Death.— WiWmm IV. died in 1837. 

Victoria. — William was succeeded by his niece, Alexandrina Vic- 
toria. 

Steam. — The year 1838 is memorable for the accomplishment of two 
great undertakings — (1) the Great Western steamship, the first vessel to 
cross the Atlantic by the use of steam, made a successful voyage from 
Bristol to New York; (2) the London and Birmingham Railway was 
opened September 17. 

TJie Chartists.— In 1838-9 an agitation for the "Five points of the 
Charter"— (1) Universal Suffrage, (2) Vote by Ballot, (3) Annual Parlia- 
ments, (4) Payment of Members, (5) Abolition of Property Qualification 
for M.P.'s — which assumed a serious aspect in consequence of the advo- 
cacy by some of the Chartists of *' physical force," led to many disturb- 
ances. In November. 1839, an attack was^made upon the town or Newport 
which was easilj- foiled, and the leaders of the movement. Frost, Williams 
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and Jones, were transported. The agitation was kept alive for about 
ten years. In 1848 there were numerous Chartist riots in England. Id 
April a large body met on Kennington Common to march, under the 
leadership of Fergus O'Connor, to present a monster petition to Parlia- 
ment in favor of the Charter. It is worthy of note that two of the 
** Points" have since been conceded by the Legislature. 

Wars. — From 1839 to 1842 England was engaged in several minor 
wars. In 1839 an advance was made upon Cabul which proved most 
disastrous to the small British force which had been sent to occupy that 
country in support of Shah Soojah. 4.500 troops and 7,500 camp fol- 
lowers were surrounded as they were leaving the country in pursuance 
of a treaty, and nearly all were slaughtered. A new expedition soon 
avenged the massacre, and then the troops were withdrawn from Cabul. 
In iSo an expedition was sent against the Pasha of Egypt, who had 
thrown off his allegiance to the Su»tan of Turkey. About the same time 
England engaged in a litth^ affair, which afterwards assumed large pro- 
portions, in China, the result of which was the cession of Hong Kong 
to England, and the opening of various Chinese ports to British mer- 
chants. 

tiir Robert red.— In 1842 Sir Robert Peel became Premier of England, 
and shortly after his accession to power inaugurated that policy of free- 
trade which has done so much to reduce the prices of the necessaries of 
life to the great masses of the people. Peel, to begin with, modified the 
taxes on corn, and abolished several duties on other kinds of imported 
goods. It was not until 1845, however, that Sir Robert announced his 
intention to accept the platform of the Anti-Corn Law League in favor 
of the free importation of corn. The corn laws were repealed June 26, 
1845. One result of the action of the Premier was the disruption of the 
Conservative party, of which he was the leader. The Government was 
almost immediately placed in a minority, and Peel resigned. Sir Robert 
Peel died in 1850. 

The Great Exhibition.— In 1851 the Great Exhibition of the Industry 
of all Nations was opened in Hyde Park. Tne proposal emanated from 
Prince Albert, who devoted considerable care and attention to insuring 
its success. In the splendid building designed by Sir Joseph Paxion, 
the most complete collection of the products, natural and manufactured, 
of all nations ever brought together was exhibited to multitudes of 
people from all parts of the world. 

Russian War. — 1854, Englaudand France declared war against Russia, 
their object being to support Turkey against the latter power. The 
British navy bombarded Odessa in the Black Sea, and Bomarsund in the 
Baltic. In September, the allied troops landed in the Crimea, and at the 
battle of the Alma the Russian troops were compelled to retreat to Se- 
bastopol, which was strongly fortified. On October 17, Sebastopol was 
attacked bv land and sea, but the attack failed. The city, however, was 
closely besieged. A brilliant charge was made by the Light Cavalry 
Brigade upon the Russian army that ventured to attack the British forces 
at Balaklava, and the Russians were repulsed (October 25). On Novem- 
ber 5, a more telling victory was gained at Inkerman. Sebastopol was 
captured in 1855, and a treaty of peace was signed i n March, 1856. During 
the war, a motion whs brought forward by Mr. Roebuck, charging the 
government of Lord Aberdeen with neglect in regard to the clothing and 
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feeding of the soldiers and other mismanagement. The motion was car- 
ried by a large majority, aud' Lord Palmerston was called to the Pre- 
niieishipr. 

Indian Mutiny. — In 1857, the native troops in India broke out into 
mutiny, and committed great enormities upon the European residents. 
Through the gallant exertions of Sir Colin Campbell, (Lord Clyde) the 
mutiny was suppressed. In 1858, India was transferred from the East 
India Company to the British Crown. 

Death of Prince Albert. — In 1861, the Consort of the Queen died, to 
the great grief of the whole nation. 

Fenian Conspiracy. — In 1865, great disquietude was caused throughout 
the nation in consequence of the outbreak of a rebellious conspiracy, 
promoted by dissatisfied Irishmen. In man y of the large towns large 
numbers of "special constables were sworn in. Three of the conspirators 
were hanged at Manchester for a murder committed while attempting to 
rescue a comrade from the police. The Clerkenwell prison was par- 
tially blown down, and various minor outrages committed, for which 
sundry persons were sentenced to terms of penal servitude. 

TJie last Befonn BUI was passed in 1867, on the motion of Mr. Disraeli 
(Lord Beaconsfield). The right of voting in boroughs was extended to 
all householders, and in counties to householders rated at £12 per annum. 

Atlantic Cable. — On the 27th J uly, 1867, the great work of uniting 
Europe and America by means of telegraphic communication, was 
brought to a successful termination, after a series of efforts commencing 
in 1851. 

Elementary Education. — In the year 1870, Parliament passed the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, introduced by Mr. W. E. Porster on behalf of 
the Gladstone Government; a measure which has done much to bring 
the means of education to the poorest children of the land. It was not 
passed without the expression of much difference of opinion; some con- 
tending that it interfered too much with the existing system of voluntary 
education, and that it would tend to the spread oi irreligion; others 
objected that it did not go far enough in the direction of free, compul- 
sory, and unsectarian education. 

Empress of India. — The Queen was, in 1877, created Empress of India. 

Berlin Conference. — In 1878, the English Government took a prominent 
part in the Conference called for the purpose of settling the condition 
of peace between Russia and Turkey. 

Afghanistan and Zulu Wars. — In 1879, England was engaged in wars 
with the Ameer of Afghanistan, and Cetywayo, a Zulu king. Both were 
carried to a successful' termination. 
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E. R. HULL'S 

You will always find the largest and best 
selected stock of 

MEN'S, B07S' & CHILDBEN'S 



CLOTHING 



^ 



In the City, which defy competition. 

We keep grades to suit all classes, make a specialty of fine goods, and can please 
the most exacting and fastidious, in quality, style, fit and price. For young men our 
stock will be found replete in the "nobbiest" out, particular care being taken to select 
goods having style and taste aliout tlieni. We have the most complete and best ar- 
ranged Boys' and Children's Clothing Department in the country, and handling such 
enormous quantities of this class of goods as we do, gives our patrons an immense 
variety to choose from, besides they reap the benefit of our low purcliases on laiye lots. 

Whether you are a professional man, a business man, a mechanic, a workingman, 
or a farmer, it is to your interest to trade with us. Our goods are honest; we handle 
no shoddy; we buy exclusively for cash, and in large quantities; thus we buy lower 
than small dealers can, and having but ONE PRICE we put the smallest mai^n of 
profit, consistent with a legitimate business, on our goods, and SELL THEM TO 
EVERYBODY AT THAT PRICE. Mechanic and millionaire are treated alike. The 
price is marked in plain figures, from which there is positively no deviation under an}* 
circumstances. A child can trade as safely with us as the meet expert Judges. .Besides 
we protect our customers as no other house does: — In the first place we allow no mis- 
repreEentation, but if for any unaccountable cause an article should not prove satis- 
factory we stand prepared to make the loss good, as the following guarantee will 
proxe, a copy of which is enclosed in every package which leaves our store. 

GUARANTY TO CUSTOMERS. 

This article, and evorj^ other article sold by us, is warranted to give reasonable 
wear, for the price charged for it. Should it fail to do so, we stand readj*, on sight of 
the goods, to make the loss good to the customer, not in apologies or excuses, or 
offers of allowances on something else, but in HARD CASH OLTP OF THE MONEY 
DRAWER. Also, if for any reason the article should not prove satisfactory when ex- 
amined at home, you are at liberty to return it any time within a year, in good order, 
and we will cheerfully refund the MONEY, instead of compelling you to exchange it 
for something else. (Signed) 

E. R. HULL, 

Propribtor. 
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The Natural Orator. 



JOHN B. GOUGH, the distinguished orator, is a marvelous man. 
He has no peer in the realm of magnetic eloi^uence. The fable of 
the bees clustering about the lips of the classic speaker of the olden 
time is illustrated whenever he speaks in public. For more than forty 
years he has been prominent on the headlands of reform, now pointing 
to the tempestuous clouds freighted with storms, and then to the wrec^ 
strewed upon the rocks and sands of fate, driven there by the waves and 
winds of appetite and passion. He is a hero who, having released him- 
self from the bondage of intemperance, and having strangled a serpent 
more to be dreaded than the monster slain by Hercules, he comes to the 
front to rescue his fellow men. 

His deficient education in early life has been supplemented by study 
in that vast university, the world at large. The home of poverty, the 
shop of industry, the tavern, the theatre, the thronged street, had hints 
and suggestions for him. The humor and wit of jovial company, the 
pinching sufferings of want, and the pathos of sickness and death all 
aided in teaching his sensitive nature the lessons not taught in any insti- 
tutions of leammg. It is not fair to say that he is a mere mimic and 
story teller, excelling only in theatrical clap-trap. Those who go to hear 
him will be amused, interested and instructed, "enthused" and "moved 
to laughter and to tears." He plays upon the intellectual and emotional 
nature as a skilled organist plays upon a well-toned instrument, touching 
by turns the keys tlmt excite mirth and those that swell the heart with 
sorrow. Now a touch brings tears to the eyes, then a thrill of merriment 
ripples every face with laughter. Extracts from his lectures may be 
found in various works on elocution and in school-books, that will not 
suffer in comparison with the best utterances of "coUege-bred" orators. 
Hk comic and pathetic anecdotes, his common sense and philosophy, his 
argumentative appeals, never fail to fire the heart under the inspiration 
of his ringing voice and magnetic manner. 

John B. Gough was bom at Sandgate, Kent, onthe 22d of August, 
1817. His father received a small pension for services in the Peninsulai 
war. The old gentleman was endowed witii an iron constitution and a 
soldier's coura^. He was nearly ninety years of age when he died. 
The gifted subject of this sketch inherited the vigor and pluck of his 
father and the gentle graces of his mother; hence his heart is a fountain 
of sympathy, and when words of pity drop in it the water splashes into 
his eyes. He and his sister were taught by their mother, who had been 
many years a schoolmistress in the village of Sandgate. The famous 
friend of the slave and 4evpted champion of emancipation, William 
Wilberforce, resided at Sandgate during the summer months, and at a 
prayer meeting held in the house -where the great philanthropist lodged 

Joung Gough attracted his attention. -'He patted me on the head," said 
ohn, "said manv kind things, and expressed wishes for my welfare^.. 
He .also, presentea me with a bdok, and wrote with his own hand my « 
name'bn the fly-leaf. Hav|ng. acquired, some, reputation as a good reader , 
^ reque$ted me to read to him. I did so, and he expr^sed hims^ 
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much pleased. The book he gave me I have long since lost, but nerer 
shall I forget the kindly words of the venerable giver." 

When the lad was about twelve years old arrangements were mad& 
with a family at ^andgate about to emigrate to America to take him with 
them. They were to receive ten guineas and. in return, care for him 
during the voyage, teach him a trade after his arrival in the New World, 
and provide for him until he became of age. The separation from his 
mother and sister was sad and touching; it was the tearing asunder of 
the fibres of the heart. 

On the 3d of August, 1829. he reached Sandy Hook. I have not 
space to spare for the particulars of his life-history. After two years' 
experience at farming in Oneida county, N. Y., he came with the con- 
sent of his parents to the city of New York, obtained a situation in a 
publishing house, and began to learn the bookbinder's trade, receiving 
for his services one dollar per week. Here his mother and sister joined 
him. What a meeting that must have been! Only those who have been 
long separated, with a vast ocean between them, can' appreciate such a 
clasping of arms, such a pulsation of hearts, such a mingling of teanr, 
such a Sowing of souls as they enjoyed when they met after an absence 
of years. There is no relation in this life so tender and sacred as that of 
an affectionate mother and tender child. In 1833, through depression in 
trade, John lost his situation, and then followed painful scenes of depri- 
vation and want. One day in July, 1834, his sister accosted him on his 
reaching home with the sorrowful words: "John, mother's dead!" What 
a blow was this to the poor boy and his sister! Removed from the 
restraining influence of a tender-hearted mother, he began a course of 
dissipation. He frequented the street comers, the saloons and taverns, 
where his remarkable powers of imitation and mimicry, his gift oi 
speech and song, made him a popular favorite. He was on the downhill 
path to ruin. Be was at first a moderate drinker, serving an apprentice- 
ship to intemperance. The habit of drinkiDg grew with his growth, and 
was strengthened bj indulgence. The more powerful it became the less 
power and the less inclination had he to resist it. In his own touching 
words, that palpitate with feeling: 

"Through the mists of memory my mother's face would often appear, 
just as it was when I stood by her knee and listened to lessons of wisdom 
and goodness from her loving lips. I would see her mild, reproving 
face, and seem to hear her warning voice, and, surrounded by my riotous 
companions, at certain seasons reason would struggle for the throne 
whence she had been driven, and I would, while enjoying the loud 
pladits of sots, 

" 'See a hand they could not see, 
Which beckoned me away.' '* 

To shorten a sad story, the hero of this sketch drifted about on the 
dark and stormy sea of drunkenness. He became an unhappy waif on 
the current of dissipation — the buffoon of the alehouse, the good-hearted 
good-for-nothing, the victim and slave of appetite. 

On a hi^py Sunday evening a stranger laid his hand gently upon the 
tipsy lounger, and in kind speech invited him to attend a temperance 
meeting. A brief conversation ended in the consent of the reckless 
young man to go. He heard the appeals that were made. He listened 
attenUv^y, not only with his ears, but. with his heart also. With a ner* 
1G9B taand he signed the pledge of total absUnenioe^ «si<\ VstQK?ni^ c5sc^* 
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menced a career which has crowned him with honor as the for^ndet 
temperance orator the world has seen. And ho has been rewarded not 
only with wealth and fame, but with the confidence and affection of an 
immcDse constituency of appreciative and admiring friends on "both 
sides of the water," and wherever the English language is spoken. 

This event occurred nearly forty years ago. It was in 1842 that he put 
his name to the pledge, in the city of Worcester, Massachusetts. After 
writing his name he arose, and addressing the audience, told the touching 
story of his sufferings as the slave of rum, and the recital moved the 
people so that strong men wept like children. He gives the following 
graphic description of what happened to him that memorable (Sunday 
evening: "Some one tapped me on the shoulder. An unusual thing, 
that, to occur to me, for no one cared to come in contact with the 
wretched, shabby-looking drunkard. I was a disgrace — a living, walk- 
ing disgraca I could scarcely believe my own senses when I turned and 
met a find look. The thing was so unusual and so entirely unexpected 
that I questioned the reality of it. but so it was. It was the first touch 
of kindness which I had kuown for months, and simple and trifling as 
the circumstance may appear to many, it went right to my heart, and 
like the wing of an angel troubled the waters in that stagnant pool at 
affection, and made them once more reflect a little of the light of human 
love. The person who touched m^ shoulder was an entire stranger. I 
looked at him, wondering what his business was with me. liegarding 
me very earnestly, and apparently with much interest, he said, *Mr. 
Gough, I believe?' 

•* *That*8 my name.' I replied, and was passing on. 

" *You have been drinking to-day?' said the stranger, in a kind voice 
which arrested my attention and quite dispelled any anger at what other- 
wise I might have considered an officious interference with my affairs. 

•* 'Yes, sir. I replied, *I have.' 

" *Why do you not sign the pledge?* was the next query. 
"I considered for a minute or two, and then informed the stranger 
friend who had so unexpectedly interested himself in my behalf that I 
had no hope of ever becoming again a sober man ; that I was without a 
single friend in the world who cared for me or what became of me; that 
I fully expected to die very soon — I cared not how soon, or whether I 
died drunk or sober; and, in fact, that I was in a condition of utter 
wretchedneso. 

**The stranger regarded me with a bonevolent look, took me by the 
arm. and asked me how I should to like be as I ouce was—respectable 
and esteemed, well clad, and sitting as I used to in a place of worship, 
enabled to meet my friends as in old times and receive from them the 
pleasant nod of recognition as formerly; in fact, become a useful mcm- 
b^ of society. 'Oh! I replied, *I should like all these things first rate, 
but I have no expectation that such a thing will ever happen ; such a 
chanee cannot be possible.' 'Ordy sign a pledge,' replied my fiiend, 
'and I will warrant that it shall be so. Sign it, and I will introduce you 
myself to good friends, who will feel an interest in your welfare and 
take a pleasure in helping you to keep your good resolutions. Only, Mr. 
dough, sign the pledge, and all will be as 1 have said— aye, and more: 
too.' Ohl how pleasantly fell those words of kindness and promise on; 
my crushed and bruised heart I had long been a stranger to feelinga. 
mcJiss now awoke in. my bosom, A choNl had beea touched whiw' 
vibrated to the tone oi love^ Hope once mote doii^iQ&d, ojid I begaa to 
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ttiink, strange as it appeared, that such things as my friend promised me 
might come to pass. On the instant I resolved to tiy, at least, and said 
to the stranger: 

"•Well. I will sign it.' 



•"Whcnrhoas^ed. 



" 'I cannot do so to-ni^ht/ I replied, 'for I must have some more 
drink presently, but I certamly will to-morrow.' 

" •\Ve have a temperance meeting to-morrow evening,* he siud; 'will 
you sign it then?' 

" VI will.' 

" 'That's right,' said he, grasping my hand; 'I will be there to see 
you.* 

" * You shall,' I remarked, and we parted. I went on my way much 
touched by the kind interest which at last some one had taken in mv 
welfare. I said to myself, if it should be the last act of my life I will 
perform my promise and sign it, even though I die in the attempt, for 
that man has placed confidence in me, and on that account £ love him. 
I then proceeded to a low groggery in Lincoln Square Hotel, and in the 
space of half an hour drank several glasses of brandy ; this, in addition 
to what I had taken before, made me very drunk, and I staggered home 
as well ns I could. Arrived there, I threw myself on the bed and lay in 
a state of insensibility until morning. 

•• The first thing which occurred to my mind on awaking was the 
promise I had made on the evening before to sign the pledge^nd feeling 
as I. usually did on the morning succeeding a drunken bout, wretched 
and desolate, I was almost sorry that I had agreed to do so. My tongue 
was dry. my throat parched, my temples throbbed as if they would burst, 
and I had a horrible burning feeling in my stomach which almost mad- 
dened me, and I felt that I must have some bitters or I should die. So I 
yielded to my appetite, which would not be appeased, and I repaired to 
the same hotel where I had squandered so many shillings before; there I 
drank three or four times, until my nerves were a little stronger, and 
then I went to work. All that day the coming event of the evening was 
continually before my mind's eye, and it seemed to me as if the appetite 
which hadi so long controlled me exerted more power over me than ever. 
It grew stronger than I had at any time known it, now that I was about 
to rid myself of it. Until noon 1 struggled against its cravings, and then, 
unable to endure my misery any longer, I made some excuse for leaving 
the shop and went nearly a mile from it in order to procure one glass 
wherewith to appease the demon who so tortured me. 'The day wore 
wearily away, and when evening came I determined to keep the prom- 
ise I had made to the stranger the night before. 

"The meeting was to be held in the lower Town Hall, Worcester, and 
thither, clad in an old brown surtout, closely buttoned up to my chin, 
that my ragged habiliments beneath might not be visible, I went. I 
took a place among the rest, and when an opportunity of speaking offered 
itself I requested permission to be heard, which was readilv granted. 
When I stood up to relate my story £ was invited to the stand, to which 
I repaired, and in turning to face the audience I recognized my acquaint- 
ance who had asked me to sign. It was Mr. Joel Stratton. He greeted 
me wi'h a smile of approbation, which nerved and strengthened me for 
my task, as I tremblingly observed every eye fixed on me. I lifted my 
quivering hand and then and there told wliat nun had dQn.<^ t(A \s^ \. 
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' related how I was once respectable and happy and'had a home, but ^t 
now I was a houseless, miserable, loathed, diseased, and blighted outcast 
from society. I said scarce a hope remained to me of ever beoominf 
that which I once was, but, having promised to sign the pledge, I had 
determined not to break my word, and would now affix my name to it. 
In a palsied hand I with difficulty grasped the pen, and in characters 
almost as crooked as those of old Stephen Hopkins in the Declaration of 
Independence I signed the total abstinence pledge, and resolved to free 
myself from the inexorable tyrant rum. " 

Vr. Gough has addressed a larger number of persons than any other 
inah now living. His services are in great demand as a lyceum lecturer, 
and he commands larger audiences and better prices than any other man 
in the lecture-field. Ho probably declines more calls for his lecture la 
bors than any other man receives. He is sure of a full house whether he 
speaks in Faneuil Hall in Boston, or Exeter Hall in London, or in Cooper 
Institute, New York. His efforts for the benefit of Christian and chari- 
table institutions have been generous and frequent, and have resulted in 
securing handsome contributions towards their support. In person he 
is of medium height, full-chested, and wide-shouldered. His head is 
large, and well covered with a shock of silver-gray hair, which falls in 
wavy abundance upon his shoulders. His bluish gray eyes are l^ge, 
and when Ije is excited in conversation or speech they light his earnest 
and expressive face so that you almost see his thought before it comes to 
you in winged words. His beard is almost white, and allowed to grow 
to patriarchal proportions. His voice is rich, deep, mellow and magnet- 
ic, and his manner so modest it wins the esteem and confidence of those 
who are willing to give him a fair hearing. He rises from his seat as 
though he supposed nobody was looking at him. With his hands folded 
behind him he walks to the front of the platform and announces the 
number of times he has spoken in the city. He declares that he has 
nothing new to say, and that he will repeat the old, old story. He speaks 
in a low tone of voice and slowly at first, but the color comes to his face, 
the shadow of the feeling in his heart, the banner of the thoughts mardiin^ 
to the front in his brain. Now he has cut loose from his moorings and 
is fairly afloat. Every hearer is attentive. The interest is seen In the 
"sea of upturned faces." The orator rounds his periods and polishes 
his sentences without knowing it. He is an actor and orator. Garrick 
did not excel him in mimicry, and Mathews could not beat him in tell- 
ing a story. What a thrilling description he gives of a man in a boat 
going over the Niagara Falls! We see the full-flowing river above the 
rapids; it is smooth, and shines like molten silver. The victim glides 
on. Hands beckon, voices call, signals wave from the shore for the man 
to stop; but he laughs and replies that he will hard- up the helm and pull 
on his oars in time. The biras sing, the flowers bloom, rainbows arch 
the way to overwhelming disaster; the roar of the water-wonder speaks 
of the danger and needs no interpreter to translate its thunder. When 
he has gone too far, when it is too late, he grasps the oars; they snap in 
his hands. He is white with fear and terror; the veins on his forehead 
stand out like whipcords, the beaded sweat rolls like raui down his face. 
He is swept over the falls and lost — for ever lost. Mr. Gough is gene- 
rous, frank and sociable, and enjoys a game of rough-and-tumble, inno- 
cent fun. He has written a very interesting history of bis life and 

'Man, to which the reader is referred for further information. 
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Suppose it were possible for every one in this 
large assemblage to say with all truthfulness, while 
recasting the experiences of life : " I know of one 
particular agent or thing which has directly killed 
one person whom I knew. The human being thus 
slain had the slaying agent under his own absolute 
control. He need not have touched it unless he 
had willed so to do, and he would never have felt 
any want for it if he had not been trained to feel 
the want ! " 

Suppose this audience, as an English audience 
merely, were enlarged until it included all who 
might fairly form an audience capable, by experience 
and years and capacity of mind, to make a correct 
statement on what they had clearly and definitely 
seen. Suppose every one of them could say : ** I, 
too, know that the same agent has killed one person 
who lived in my circle of acquaintance, so that 
taking us all in combination in the span of our lives, 
which may fairly be included in thirty years, the fatal 
effects of the said agent have been witnessed by 
ten millions of observers ! ** 

Suppose we could listen to a foreign voice speak- 

♦An Address delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, at Oxford, 
at the request of the Church of England Temperancb 

VSSOCIATION. 
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iqg to us from across thq Atlantic, and could heai 
it declare on the authority of an official census re- 
turn : " For the last ten years this one agent has 
imposed upon the nation (the United States) a di- 
rect expense of $600,000,000 ; an indirect expense 
of $600,000,000 ; has destroyed 300,000 lives; has 
sent 100,000 children to the poorhouses ; has com- 
mitted at least 150,000 people into prisons and 
workhouses; has made at least 1,000 insane ; has de- 
termined at least 2.000 suicides ; has caused the loss 
by fire or violence of $10,000,000 worth of property ; 
has made 200,000 widows and 1,000,000 orphans! " 

Suppose, returning to our own country, we were 
to discover that among those unhappy persons who 
fill our asylums for the insane, two out of three 
were brought there owing to the direct or indirect 
efiects of this destroyer. That amongst the para- 
lyzed who sit or lie there day after day, until in- 
evitable death takes them away — all of them al- 
ready in the shroud of a living death, toneless, 
speechless, helpless, existing only by their mere 
vegetative part — that nine-tenths of these are 
brought to the condition in which we see. them by 
the direct or indirect effects of this one destroyer. 

Suppose we entered the cells of our prisons, and 
amongst those we met wearing out their lives in 
solitude, shame, and misery, so that the noblest of 
all that is human, work^ sank the victims into a 
sense of deeper degradation ; and suppose as we 
stood that we heard the voice of the most scientific 
scholar who ever graced the judicial bench ol 
England since the days of the illustrious Chancellor 
Bf^con, sajino^i as the voice of Mr. Justice Qrovc 
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lately said, that the most potent influence for secur 
irig these incarcerations, and for placing the miser- 
ables before us in such terrible position, was this 
same agent. 

Suppose we could at the present moment see be- 
bre us, passing in sad panoramic display, some of 
the broken-heartedness of this still unhappy coun- 
try. Tortured women, undergoing torture, or lis- 
tening with palpitating hearts, and with their chil- 
dren scared and hidden away, waiting for the 
dreaded footsteps of him whose faintest sound 
ought to be the joy of their expectant lives. Could 
we see all the weeping mothers and fathers hoping 
against hope for the reformation of their children ; 
mourning a loss that the grave even will relieve — loss 
to truth, honor, self-respect, affection, duty, honesty, 
every virtue on which parents find new life in their 
oflfspring. Suppose, seeing these things in their 
unutterable vastness, we could say they are the 
work of the one and the same destroyer ! 

Suppose we could, day by day, keep under our 
observation for one year the thousand depots in 
which this agent is stored up, and from which it is 
dispensed in million potions a day to smite and to 
slay young and middle-aged and old, rich and poor, 
deluder and deluded, polluted and polluting. 
Could we watch the inroads of death into each of 
those centers of distributing death, and discover 
that out of them the marauder tore 138 to 100 of 
his other victims elsewhere, and seeing this fact 
could recognize that death, more than just, acted 
on the sellers through the things sold ! 

Suppose we took into our consideration the reck- 
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oning that the capital which is Invested in this de* 
stroyer represents in the British Islands alone the 
sum of ;f 1 17,000,000 sterling. That the duties 
paid in one year amount at least to ;f 30,000,000 of 
money ; that each tax-payer who has an income ot 
;^5oo a year is assessed £i\ toward this imposi- 
tion, whether he avail himself or not of the means 
to injure himself by the cause of the imposition ! 

Suppose we knew of two classes of people who 
were seeking, in forestallment of calamity to their 
families, to insure their lives, and that the distinc- 
tion into classes lay simply in one matter — That a 
certain Class (B) habitually subjected itself, and a 
certain Class (C) did never subject itself, to this par- 
ticular substance. Suppose it were found in respect 
to these applicants that Class B showed a mortality 
of 7 per cent, below the calculated average of life, 
and Class C a mortality of 26 per cent, below that 
average ; that from bonuses, or returns from 
amount of premium paid, Class B received 34 per 
cent., Class C 53 per cent.; that dealers in the par- 
ticular agent under review were hardly admissible 
even into Class B, and that their vocation added a 
mortality of two out of three compared with the 
vocations of Class C ! 

Suppose, in passing through our hospitals for 
the cure of the sick, the physician in attendance 
were to name all the forms of disease there, and 
were to say, as he might most honestly, these 
names, very diflferent in kind, and seeming to de- 
note very diflferent maladies — ^gout, paralysis, albu- 
minuria, apoplexy, delirium tremens, enfeebled 
heart, eczema, epilepsy, coQfi*amption (in one phase 
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Ot that disease at least), liver disease or cirrhosis, 
dropsy — to say nothing of other maladies under dis- 
pute as to their origin ; these names do truly but 
indicate various forms of disease originating in one 
agency to which these afflicted have been directly 
or indirectly subjected ! 

Suppose it were possible, after this general sur- 
vey, to be able to cast up the sum of misery repre- 
sented in such varying disguises, and to prove that 
they are all the work of one common enemy of 
mankind, should we not hesitate, almost in fear, fear 
which familiarity itself would not utterly conquer, 
as we ask ourselves: Is it really true? Is there 
such an enemy, such a power, such a bona fide devil 
in our midst? 

The facts must stand for themselves in all their 
terrible reality. There is such a devil, though he 
is not in polite language called so. He assumes 
various names. The learned — owing to his infinite 
subtlety, a subtlety as refined as the impalpable 
powder with which ancient ladies of the East 
dressed their hair — call him alcohol. The unlearned 
call him beer. The savages call him fire-water. 
The rollicking scholars call him wine. The slang- 
sters call him B. and 5., or cocktail^ or gin-sling. 
Gentler lips, that ought to know less of him 
and more of botany, sometimes call him cherries. 
We will call him to-day, because of his subtlety, 
and because, after all, the term defines him best foi- 
our purpose, alcohol. 

In this audience it is unnecessary to go ovei 
again, with proofs in hand, the details of the 
charges I have made against this subtile agent 
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He has been arraigned for them oyer and OTer' 
Ugain ; he has been proved guilt}' of them allov^r 
and oyer again. Yet hath he always escaped scotr 
free, and continued his marauding, kept together 
nis retinue^ and defied his enemies. He has paid 
his servants in their own coin and his own, making 
them obey, killing them as they obeyed, and, 
stretching out his empire over their graves, has im- 
printed his brand on the offspring they have raised, 
whether the offspring approved or loathed the 
badge of his service. 

WHY THE ENEMY. EXISTS, 

The startling question hereupon faces us — Why 
is this subtile enemy thus allowed to go free ? He is 
not recently discovered as a new enemy. Not at 
all! Splooion detected him, and the good race of 
preachers who take their lead from that wise man 
have continued his denunciation. The Esculapians 
from the first have detected him, and, with a few 
fluctuating periods of complacency or dalliance, 
have run him down. The law-makers have de- 
nounced him in all ages. 

And yet he lives ! 

There are two reasons why this enemy survives 
and flourishes, which reasons are personal to man. 
I mean by this that they belong to man individually, 
according to his likings and beliefs. These are 
primary or direct reasons bf^cause personal. There 
are other reasons which have sprung out of the 
personal, and have slipped into the rule of what is 
called political necessity. These are indireet 
reasons, and they rest excluwvely op the ciirQCl) 
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fbUjrxhtfld, therefore, notwithstanding their .in* 
fd6nse |»ractical importance, a second place. Tr. ey 
would speedily be set aside so soon as the first 
came under the control of the majority of the na* 
tion. They may even now be brought under cor- 
rection with a view to the removal of the errors 
they sustain. 

I am aware that many of those who are most 
earnest in the cause of Temperance, look to the re- 
moval of the primary reasons, by which alcohol re^ 
tains its place, as the grand remedy ; and certain it 
is that until those primary reasons are removed, 
the greatest reform in legislative action can be but 
of slight and temporary service. It seems, how- 
evei::, to me, that sufficient has already been done 
in the way of influencing the education of the peor 
pie toward the truth, to enable the Legislature, 
backed by the large and increasing constituency 
which holds to Temperance, to begin to invent 
some practical measure which shall put suppression 
of the common enemy under certain forms of legal 
recogniticm, so that the moral reformer may have, a 
clear course, instead of being impeded, as he is at 
this time, by the protection which the law system* 
atic^ly extends to the evil he would root up. 

I wil) return to this topic again, at a later stage 
of ray discourse* Let me recur now to the two 
primary reasons by which the use of alcohoU with 
all its attendant calamities, is sustained. 

AN INBRED ENEMY. 

There is an old proverb which says that " What 

is bred fai'tb^ bow will n^v^r gom^ out of tb^ 
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flesh/' The proverb is not quite correct an^tomio 
ally. It should have said» *' What is bred in the 
brain will never come out of the flesh." Even then 
it would be imperfect, physiologically, and should 
read, ^' What is bred in the brain will never come 
out of the flesh in one generation." The proverb, 
with all its faults, is impressive and expressive. It 
tells correctly enough that those sins which are en- 
grafted into men are not readily eradicated. In 
tiiis question of alcohol and the errors of life and 
taste depending upon it, the saying is signally cor- 
rect* In communities which take wine as a general 
custom, there exists a system of breeding the cus- 
tom^ which is not dispelled in one, nor completely 
in two, generations. This is a peculiarity of the 
action of alcohol on the nervous organization, or on 
that essence of nervous organization subtler than 
the mere nerve«>matter into which the impressions 
are instilled, that the impression it makes remains, 
and is transmitted, like feature, and taste, and dis* 
ease, from the parent to the child. Of the nature 
of the inscrutable design, by which attributes and 
fecolties, evil as good and good as evil, pass from 
the born to the unborn, I pretend to know nothing 
beyond the fact. .But to me.it always seems, as I 
tbtnk it must to you, one of the most solemn pas« 
sages of human knowledge. To know that even in 
^s world we none of us ever die. That our acts, 
our virtues, our failures, our physical conditions, 
appetites, passions, pass on to other generations. 
That the forms we mould ourselves to by acts 
original to ourselves, pass oa to other generations. 
That bab'ts wd p^ons we subdue in our^lves 
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are subdued, as far as we are concemedl, in other 
generations that spring from us. 

Therefore, in relation to the influence of this de- 
stroying agent, alcohol, one of the primary reasons 
for its continued use is that the desire, or appetite, 
or passion, for it has been transmitted to us by our 
predecessors. If there were no such foundation of 
appetite and passion for it, any one of the argu« 
ments against it to which I have adverted were 
sufficient to destroy its potency* With such founda- 
tion all the arguments, and as many more equally 
cogent, were of no direct avail with the masses 
that are influenced. 

Happily, the virtues are transmitted not less 
readily than the errors of mankind ; and so in con*, 
sidering this primary cause of the continued power 
of the destroyer we are not driven as men without 
hope to doubt our efforts for the destruction of the 
power. Our efforts, in every instance where they 
succeed in the present, are ^multiplied so many 
times into the future, that a generation or two wil. 
plant a new order, and make what is to us the mos: 
difficult portion of our labor the easiest part of the 
future emancipation. 

In every effort it is always best to look the grave- 
est difficulty first in the face ; and I put this diffi- 
culty in view at once, that all may see and detect 
for themselves the mode of removing it. Detect 
that its removal is certain, and some day rapid, if 
the course of reformation be steadfastly pursued : 
detect also that patience is necessary, and that time 
spent is not time lost, but is time employed, in the 
most useful way, for securing the harvest of good 
results, the success that will assuredly foWo'^i % 
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FALSE BELIEFS. 

The second primary cause for the continued 
power of alcohol in the world is falseness of belief 
9S to the effect of the agent upon the body and the 
bodily powers. From the hilarity produced by 
wnne, and which was originally conceived to be its 
only virtue, to " make glad the heart," there has 
crept into the habits of men the desire to be made 
hilarious at every meal. From this desire has come 
th6 practice of introducing wine or other spirituous 
drinks at certain meals regularly; and from this, 
again, by association of wine and its allies with 
food* has come the idea that the hilarity-provoking 
stimulant is also a food 

. To this view Science herself, iii opposition to 
common-sense experience, gave, some years ago» 
her sanction. It was a sanction slowly rendered, 
and never perfectly rendered. It was a sanction 
founded on the analogy of physical action of 
alcohol outside the body, its property of preserv- 
ing from putrefaction, and its burning, rather than 
on any correct observation as to its true physiologi- 
cal action on living animal organisms. But there 
is no denying that the sanction was given, and that 
it has inflicted, for a time, an incomparable wrongs 
It has given a reason for the habitual, use of alcohpl 
which is, I repeat, a primary . reason. It suggests 
not only that alcohol is a food, but that it is ^ 
necessary food. A food man can not do without 
A sustaining food, which in this overworked day is 
more requisite than ever. 
: A few persons, whose eyes are opened tQ tbi^ 
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fallacy of this reasoning, use it notwithstanding! 
because in their hearts they are infatuated with.tb^ 
liking for alcohol, and are glad to find any exci:^^ 
that shall minister to their own inclinations. The 
majority of persons whose eyes are not opened to 
the truth, believe in this reasoning absolutely, and 
act upon it with implicit honesty. These often tell 
you with perfect candor they regret as much as can 
be regretted the evils they can not fail to recognize ; 
but, say they, of what use is it deploring evils that 
spring from a necessity ? I have never yet met with 
a legislator who declined to legislate against alcobql 
who did not express as the reason for his action this 
theory of necessity. I have never yet conversed 
with a member of my own learned profession, who 
was in favor of alcohol, w^ho did not assign the self- 
same argument. I have never yet spoken with, .a 
clergyman on that side of the question who did not 
follow the politician and the doctor, and adduce not 
only their reason, but their authority. 

It is the duty of us who have seen the true light 
on the question of temperance to deal plainly and 
faithfully with the reasoning on this point of neces- 
sity. That false doctrine eradicated, the power of 
alcohol for all its evil is undermined. That left in 
doubt, the power of alcohol to continue all its evils 
remains practically untouched I believe, there- 
fore, that from the position I now, by your favor, 
occupy, 1 can not do better than tackle this reason- 
ing again on scientific evidence : and on thegrcund 
that-^ 

" Truth. can never be confirmed enough, 
; Though doubt should ever steep, "<-» 
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venture m a few sentences to repeat what I have 
q>oken on many public occasions on this vital mat* 
ter. 

ORIGINAL RESBARCHES ON THE ACTION OP 

ALCOHOL. 

In so speaking, I can not, I think, do better or 
simpler than narrate the individual method of in- 
quiry by which, in an independent way, I was 
brought, without being able to avoid the result, to 
the conclusion I submit to you, viz., that the popu« 
lar prevailing idea that alcohol, as a food, is a neces^ 
^ity for man has no basis whatever from a scientific 
point of view. 

Let me say, that at the commencement of the 
labors which brought me to the conclusion above 
stated, I had no basis in favor of or preconceived 
opinion respecting alcohol. 

Like many other men of science, I had been too 
careless or too oblivious of those magnificent labors 
which the advocates of temperance for its own sake 
had, for many previous years, through good report 
and evil report, so nobly and truthfully carried out 
But for what may be called one of the accidents of 
a scientific career, I might indeed, to the end of my 
days, have continued negative on this question. : 

The circumstance that led me to the special study 
of alcohol is simply told* In the year 1863 I di- 
rected the attention of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, during its meeting at 
Newcastle, to the action of a chemical substaqce 
called nitrite of amyl, the physiological properties 
of which I had for some motitbsi^Tev\o>\^V} boeu &ul> 
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jectihgtd investigation. My researcl cs attracted 
1K> much attention, that I was desired by the physicw 
logical section of the Association, over which Pro- 
fessor Rolleston most ably presided, to continue 
them, and) in the end, I was enabled to place in the 
hands of the physician one of the most useful and 
remarkable medicinal agents that has ever been sup- 
plied by the chemist for the relief of human suffer- 
ing. The success of this research led the Associa- 
tion to entrust me with further labors, and in the 
course of pursuing them, other chemical substances, 
nearly allied to that from which I started, came 
under observation. Amongst these was the well- 
known chemical product which the Arabian chemist, 
Albucasis, is said first to have distilled from wine, 
which on account of its subtlety was called alcohol, 
which is now called ethylic alcohol, and which forms 
the stimulating part of all wines, spirits, beers, and 
other ordinary intoxicating drinks. 

In my hands this common alcohol, and other 
bodies of the same group, viz., methylic, propylic, 
butylic, and amylic alcohols^ were tested purely 
from the physiological point of view. They were 
tested exclusively as chemical substances apart from 
any question as to their general use and employ- 
ment, and free from all bias, for or against their in- 
fluence on mankind for good or for evil. 

The method of research that was pursued was 
the same that had been followed in respect to nitrite 
of amyl, chloroform, ether, amylene, and other 
chemical bodies, and it was in the following order : 
First, the mode in which living bodies viowld \23«l^ 
up or absorb the substance was cot\s\'^^t^^ "Wix^ 
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settled, the quantity necessary to produce a.decided 
physiological change was ascertained, and ws^ 
esti^mated in relation to the weight of the Jiving 
body on which the observation was made. Aftet 
these facts were ascertained the special action ot 
the agent was investigated on the blood, on th^ 
motion of. the heart, on the respiration, on the 
minute circulation of the blood, on the digestive 
organs, on the secreting and excreting organs^on 
the nervous system and brain, on^ the animal tem- 
perature^ and on the muscular activity. By these 
processes of inquiry, each specially carried out, I 
was enabled to test fairly the action of the different 
.chemical agents that came before me. 

In the case of alcohol, tried by these tests, 1 
found then a definite order of facts, the principal 
of which I may narrate. It was discovered thajt 
al^oholy being a substance very soluble in water, 
would enter the body by every absorbing surface: 
by the skin, by. the s^tpmach, by the blood, and :by 
the inhalation of its vapor in the lungs. But so 
greedy is it for water that it must first be diluted 
before it can be freely absorbed. If it be not so 
diluted it will seize the water from the tissues to 
which it is applied, and will harden and coagulate 
them. In this way it may even be made to coagu- 
late the blopd itself, and in some instances of rapid 
poisoning by it, the death has occurred from the 
coagulation of blood within the vessels, or in the 
heart 

The quantity required for absorption in or<ler to 
produce distinct effects is from twenty to thirty^ 
grain3 pf the .fluid to the pound weight of :jtlM?. 
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anifnal ■ body, m those who have not become 
habituated to the influence of it. In quantities 
that can be tolerated it affects the blood, making 
that fluid unduly thin or coagulating it, according 
to the amount of it that is carried into the circu- 
lating system. It acts on the blood-corpuscles, 
causing them to undergo modifications of shape 
and size, and reducing their power of absorbing 
oxygen from the air. It changes the natural action 
of the heart, causing the heart to beat with undue 
rapidity and increasing the action, in extreme 
instances, to such a degree that the organ in an 
adult mail is driven to the performance of an excess 
of Work equal to the labor of lifting over twenty- 
four tons weight one foot in twenty-four hours. In 
some instances the number of extra strokes of the 
heart produced by alcohol has reached 25,000 in 
the twenty-four hours. The effect on the respira- 
tion follows that on the heart, and is correspond^ 
ingly deranged. * 

On the minute blood-vessels, those vessels which 
form the terminals of the arteries and in which the 
vital acts of nutrition and production of animal heat 
and force are carried on, alcohol produces a para- 
lyzing effect in the same manner as does the nitrite 
of amyl. Hence the flush of the face and hands 
which we observe in those who have partaken 
freely of wine. This flush extends to all parts, to 
the brain, to the lungs, to the digestive organs. 
Carried to its full extent it becomes a congestion, 
and in those who are long habituated to excess of 
alcohol the permanency of the. congestion is seen 
to .'the discolored, blotched skin,; ^qd^ too "often, iit 
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the disorganization which is planted in the vita, 
organs, the lungs, the liver, the kidney, the brain. 

On the digestive system alcohol acts differently 
according to the degree in which it is used. In 
small quantities it excites the mucous membrane 
of the stomach so as to increase the secretion of 
gastric juice, and from that circumstance some 
think it assists digestion. In larger quantities it 
impairs the secretion and weakens digestion, pro- 
ducing flatulency and distension of the stomach. 
On the liver, if the actioq of the spirit Le at all ex- 
cessive, the influence is bad. Organic change of 
the structure of the liver is very easily induced. 
The same is true in respect to the action of the 
agent on the kidney. 

On the nervous system alcohol exerts a double 
action. There are two nervous systems in man 
and in the higher animals, viz., the vegetative or 
mere animal nervous system, and the cerebral and 
spinal nervous system Which receives the pictures 
of the external universe, and is the seat of the 
functions of reasoti and of the supremer mental 
faculties. On both these systems, vegetative and 
reasoning, alcohol produces diverse actions, all of 
which are perverse to the natural. At first it 
paralyzes those nervous fibers of the organic or 
vegetative system which control the minute vessels 
of the circulation. By this means a larger supply 
of blood is driven by the heart into the nervous 
centers, and nervous action from theui is first ex- 
cited, afterward blunted; the brain is in a glow, 
and that stage ^f mental exhilaration which is con- 
sidered the cheering and exciting stage, of wine>> 
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drinking is experienced. After a time, if the action 
progresses, the opposite condition obtains; the 
function of the higher mental centers is depressed, 
the mere animal cetfters remain - uncontrolled 
masters of the intellectual man, and the man sinks 
into the lower animal in everything but shape Of 
material body* In the lower animals a state of 
actual madness accompanies this stage, and in 
maUi sometimes, the same terrible condition is also 
witnessed. 

Not only ik*e the brain and nervous centers thtis 
paralyzed, the other vital organs of the body which 
have their fine, minute vascular structures governed 
by the nervous current, the lungs, the briain, the 
Uver, the kidney, the lining or mucous surface of 
the digestive system, the various serous surfaces of 
the body, are also through their weakened vessels 
surcharged with blood. They are congested as 
the skin is when the body of the drinker is flushed 
with wine ; or, to use another simile, as the surface 
of the body is after the vessels, long stricken by 
cold, are relaxing and glowing red under the ap- 
plication of heat. 

In this manner, by the course of experiment, I 
learned, step by step, that the true action of alcohol, 
in a physiological point of view, is to create paral- 
ysis of nervous power. It acts precisely as I had 
seen nitrite of amyl and some other chemical bodies 
a:ct 

Previously to the performance of these re- 
searches, some distinguished physiologists had 
shown that mechanical division of ihe' nervous 
cords which govern the vascular supply of special 
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parts of the body leads to flushing those parts with 
blood. I traced, a little later, that the local para-i 
lyzing action of extreme cold was practically the 
same process, and was therefore followed by the 
same effects. And now in these inquiries into the 
influence of chemical agents, I discovered an exact 
analogy, nay, I may say, m all but the method, an 
identity of principle. If we could temporarily 
divide with the knife all the nervous supplies of the 
vascular structures of the body, we should tempo- 
rarily produce the same conditions as are produced 
by such diffusive escaping agencies as nitrite of 
amyl or alcohol. We should set the heart at liberty 
to work against reduced resistance ; we should see 
the vessels of the skin and other parts intensel^v in- 
jected with blood ; and, if we re^peated the process 
many times, we should witness structural changes 
of parts, organic disease, structural diseases ; such 
changes as are produced in those who suffer from 
excess of alcohol during long periods of time. 

In brief, my experimental inquiries led me to dis- 
cern, without original intention of such discern- 
ment, that the power for which alcohol is esteemed, 
its power as an agent to liberate the heart, to ex- 
cite the nervous centers and influence the passions, 
to afterward congest the centers and dull the pas- 
sions, to make men violent and mad, then imbecile 
and palsied, is, all through, one power in various 
stages of development and degree: a power not 
exercised for the elevation, but for the reduction of 
all the functions of life. 

...Pursuing 3till the plan I had set forth for the 
general method of investigating the action of chemi : 
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cal substances on anima^ bodies, I was led td study 
the influence of alcohol on the animal temperature. 
The prevailing view on this subject had been that 
alcohol increases and maintains the animal tempera- 
ture. This view, it is true, had been challenged. 
Dr. Aitken had challenged it many years ago in the 
first volume of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Manchester. The illustrious Beddoes had 
challenged it. The late Dr. Cheyne, of Dublin, had 
challenged it. Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Lees, and some 
others whose prescience had been far more acute 
than mine, had challenged it. In perfect candor, 
the inference had been drawn by many observers 
that alcohol reduces the animal temperature; that 
those who are exposed to extremes of cold are best 
fortified against cold when they abstain from alco- 
hol and depend on warm unintoxi eating drinks; and 
that the popular idea on the subject was wrong. 
At the same time, it is certain that the impressions 
of these eminent scientists were not so confirmed 
by direct and absolute experimental research as to 
satisfy the world in general of their correctness. 
For my own part, I was ignorant, and that is why 
I sought for certain knowledge. To the research 
I devoted three years, from 1863 to 1866, modifying 
experiments in every conceivable way, taking ad- 
vantage of seasons and varying temperatures of 
season, extending observation from one class of ani- 
mal to another, and making comparative researches 
with other bodies of the alcohol series than the 
ethylic or common alcohol. 

The results, I confess, were as surprising to me 
as to any one else. They were surprising from 
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their definitiveness and their uniformi y. They 
were most surprising from the complete contradic- 
tion they gave to the popular idea that alcohol is a 
supporter and sustaincr of the animal temperature. 

It will be borne in mind that I have described a 
flush from alcohol as the first effect of it in its first 
stage, when into the paralyzed vessels the larger 
volume of blood is poured. In that stage, that is to 
say in the earlier part of it, I found an increase of 
temperature. This increase, however, :was soon 
discovered to be nothing more than radiation from 
an enlarged surface of blood ; a process, in fact, of 
rapid cooling, followed quickly by direct evidence 
of cooling. After this I found that through every 
subsequent stage of the alcoholic process, the stage 
of excitement, of temporary partial paralysis of 
muscle, of narcotism and deep intoxication, the 
temperature was reduced in the most marked de- 
gree. I placed alcohol and cold side by side in ex- 
periment, and found that they ran together equally 
in fatal effect, and I determined that in death from 
alcohol the great reduction of animal temperature 
is one of the most pressing causes of death. I 
showed that this effect of alcohol in reducing the 
animal temperature extends through all the mem- 
bers of the alcohol group of chemical substances, 
and that with increase of the specific weight of the 
spirit the reducing effect is intensified. 

Thus, by particular and varied experiment, it 

was placed beyond the range of controversy that 

alcohol, instead of being a producer of heat in those 

who consume it, and therefore a food in that sense, 

is a depressor, and therefore not a food in that 
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sense. The earliest scientists were confirmed in 
their peculiar views to the letter. I honor them for 
their originality and truth as heartily as I apprcci- 
ate the privilege of having been the first to apply 
the modern and more accurate system of ther- 
mometric inquiry to test, and, as it turned out, to 
confirm and establish their observations and prac- 
tices. 

From the study of the action of alcohol on the 
temperature of animal bodies, I proceeded next to 
test it in respect to its effects as a sustainer of the 
muscular power. Here I had the experience of 
the trainers of athletes to guide me, an experience 
which was strongly against the use of alcohol as a 
supporter of muscular power and endurance. I 
preferred, however, to test again minutely the di- 
rect efiect of alcohol on muscular contraction, the 
result being the determination that, with the ex- 
ception of a very brief period during the earliest 
stage of alcoholic flushing, the muscular force, like 
the temperature, fails under its influence. In a 
word, I found that the helplessness of muscle under 
which the inebriated man sinks beneath the table, 
and under which the paralyzed inebriate sinks into 
the grave, is a cumulative process, beginning so 
soon as the physiological efiect of alcohol is pro- 
nounced, and continuing until the triumph of the 
agent over the muscular power is completed. 

SUMMARY JF RESEARCH. 

What I may call the preliminary and physiologi- 
cal part of my research \?^as now concluded. I had 
learned, purely by expen^'^ental obs^TN?L\!\oxi, ^^ 
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in its action on the living body, this chemical sub. 
stance, alcohol, deranges the constitution of the 
blood; unduly excites the heart and respiration; 
paralyzes the minute blood-vessels; increases and 
decreases, according to the degree of its applica- 
tion, the functions of the digestive organs, of the 
liver, and of the kidneys; disturbs the regularity 
of nervous action ; lowers the animal temperature; 
and lessens the muscular power. 

Such, independently of any prejudice of party or 
influence of sentiment, are the unanswerable teach- 
ings of the sternest of all evidences, the evidences 
of experiment, of natural fact revealed to man by 
experimental testing of natural phenomena. If alco- 
hol had never been heard of, as nitrite of amyl and 
many other chemical substances I have tested had 
never been heard of by the masses of mankind, this 
is the evidence respecting alcohol which I should 
have collected, and these are the facts I should have 
recorded from the evidence. 

This record of simple experimental investigation 
and result respecting the action of alcohol on the 
body were incomplete without two other observa- 
tions, which come in as a natural supplement. It 
will be asked : Was there no evidence of any use- 
ful service rendered by the agent in the midst of 
so much obvious evidence of bad service ? I an- 
swer to that question that there was no such evi- 
dence whatever, and there is none. It has been 
urged, as a last kind of resource and excuse, that 
alcohol aids digestion, and so far is useful. I sup- 
port, in reply, the statement of the late Dr. Cheyne, 
that nothing moTQ efifectively hinders digestion 
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than alcohol. That "many hours, and even a 
whole night, after a debauch in wine, it is common 
enough to reject a part or the whole of a dinner 
undigested." I hold that those who abstain from 
alcohol have the best digestions; and that more in- 
stances of indigestion, of flatulency, of acidity, and 
of depression of mind and body, are produced by 
alcohol than by any other single cause. 

This excuse removed, there remains none other 
for alcohol that is reasonably assignable except that 
temporary excitement of mind which, in spite of 
the assumption of its jollity and happiness, is one 
of the surest ultimate introductions to pain and 
sorrow. But if there be no excuse favored by 
scientific research on behalf of alcohol, there is 
sufiicient of appalling reasons against it superadded 
when the pathological results of its use are sur 
veyed upon the physiological. The mere question 
of the destructive effect of alcohol on the mem- 
branes of the body alone would be a sufficient study 
for an address on the mischiefs of it. I can not de- 
fine it better, indeed, than to say that it is an agent 
as potent for evil as it is helpless for good. It bo- 
gins by destroying, it ends by destruction, and it 
implants organic changes which progress independ- 
ently of its presence even in those who are not 
bom. 

EXPULSION OF THE ENtMY. 

I would venture now for a few minutes to pass 
from narrative of fact to invite attention to the 
question of the means that are before us for expel- 
ling from our homes, from our nation, from the 
*vorld^ an en^my that is so sublW^ ^itvi di^'sXtwcNIv^^. 
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* 
The time has come when that expulsion is the duty 
of every man who is bold enough to fee that he is 
his brother's keeper, not less than the keeper of his 
own selfish interests and desires. The period of 
silence on this subject has passed ; the period of 
ridicule has passed ; the period of fear has passed. 
The period for united common work amongst all 
classes of society against the common foe has come. 

As I touch this question, I ask myself— What has 
influenced me to take part in this cause ? I an- 
swer — The facts I have observed in regard to the 
action of alcohol on the animal body ; the facts of 
its utter uselessness ; the facts of its deadly evil. 
I argue thereupon that if I, who had no bias against 
this agent, who was taught indeed in schools of sci- 
ence and from lips I reverenced, that the thing was 
a necessity of life ; if I, thus trained, can be brought 
by new light to see the actual truth, and to be 
moved by it, so can all, except those who are so 
enslaved that their fetters have become an insepar- 
able part of their existence. 

I argue further on this, that the primary duty of 
all who would join in the war of expulsion of the 
common enemy is to teach, proclaim, demonstrate 
the same facts as I have to-day, with other such 
persuasions as may be adapted to the mind, and, I 
may say, to the heart, of him who is being taught. 
Specially w^ould I urge that the young should 
be thus impressed. That in every Board school 
of England there should be a class beyond the 
three R's — a class where the claims of temperance 
should be impressed on the scholar with all the 

forc^ of scienti&c instmctiout \i from x\v^ x^x^is^xvi 
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Conference this one suggestion could find its way 
into practical working, we shall not have met to- 
day in this great seat of learning in vain. 

POWER OF EXAMPLE. 

The next advance toward the great reformation 
we have in view is to place side by side with the 
propagation of truth the example of truth. I have 
done something in this crusade by my work as a 
teacher; but the work would be badly supported 
indeed if it were not seconded by the practice of 
that which I have taught. To say to a man who is 
wavering, who believes the teaching of absti- 
nence to be right, and who yet fears to try it, I, 
the teacher, can do without the agent you trust in, 
can work better without it, can live better without 
it, can live much happier, without it, can feel that 
what I once thought to be a necessity would now 
be an incumbrance ; to say this is to be strung up 
to the very heart, is to feel the argument strung up 
to the height of tension, and every word an arrow 
going straight home. To be able to do less than 
this is to act " doubtingly," and to experience what 
the Lord Protector so truly defined — " whatsoever 
is so is not of faith ; and whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin to him that doth it.'' 

THE MODERATION FALLACY. 

This thought leads me to add a word on what is 
called the practice of moderation in the use of al- 
cohol* I believe the Church of England Temper- 
ance Association is divided by two ^m^^, oxva cjv 
'A'bicb marks off total abstainers, the oXJcvex tao^^t- 
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ate indulgers. I am one of those who have once 
been bitten by the plea of moderate indulgence. 
Mn Worldly Wiseman, with his usual industry, 
tapped me on the shoulder, as he does ever)rman, 
and held a long and plausible palaver on this very 
subject. If I had not been a physician he might 
have converted me. But side by side with his 
wisdom there came fortunately the knowledge, 
which I could not, dare not, ignore, that the mere 
moderate man is never safe, neither in the counsel 
he gives toothers, nor in the practice he follows 
for himself. Furthermore, I observed, as a physi- 
ological, or, perhaps, psychological, fact, that the 
attraction of alcohol for itself is cumulative. That 
so long as it is present in a human body, even in 
small quantities, the longing for it, the sense of re- 
quirement for it, is present, and that as the amount 
of it insidiously increases, so does the desire. 

On the other hand, I learned that the entire free- 
dom from the agent controls entirely the desire. 
That he who is actually emancipated is free. But 
that he who has a single link of the tyrant on his 
sleeve is still a slave, on whom more links are at- 
tached with an ease that gives no indication until 
the limbs are bound. 

LEGISLATION AND THE PERMISSIVE BILL. 

A man of science trusts, naturally, to the devel- 
opment of truth and to progress, out of natural 
growth of scientific labor. He feels but secondary 
sympathies with the mere legislator who so often, 
in the present grossly empirical phase of his laboi-, 
legislates m darkness and in V)aQWN«i?^TdL mcrftx^v^xxX 
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toward ages darker than his own. My mind, there- 
fore, has been more directed to the educational 
part of the alcohol question than to the legislative. 
Yet I could not close this address without recurring 
a moment to what I have already said, viz., that 
the time has come when the Parliament of this 
country must in earnest legislate for the suppres- 
sion, at least in part, of that national folly and dis- 
grace — ^the raising of national funds from national 
degradation. It can not surely be long now that a 
free government will extract its resources from the 
graves of its people ! 

It is impossible to ignore these truths, and so, as 
legislation is forced on the attention, we who are in 
the forward ranks as teachers must guide the un- 
informed to that legislation which we consider 
wisest for the moment, most practicable, and most 
possible. For my part, at the present moment, 
while keeping up perfect freedom to accept any 
other measure that may be suggested or may occur 
to one's self, I see nothing better in the way of pro- 
posed legislation than the Permissive Bill. Were I in 
the House of Commons, I should, in the absence of 
a better and more comprehensive measure, give it 
my most earnest support. It would, as the law of 
the land, do more to remove temptation than any- 
thing else I can conceive possible; and what this 
means let all who are influenced by temptation de« 
clarc. Those who are not influenced need not vote: 
they will do no harm. - 

CONCLUSION. 

In summary: — The grand efiort for us all to 
make is to stand firm, in precepl audi <i7Laxx\^^^Vj 
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what is right, and to proclaim the right without 
dismay or fear, 

. Once, while the thunder of a great conqueror 
was playing on a doomed city, there stood in that 
city, in calm repose, a poor scholar speaking to a 
few earnest students words which, far mightier 
than the cannon of the conqueror, penetrated his 
nation, lifted it up, and helped to make it what it 
now is, the conqueror of the conqueror. Let every 
son of temperance plant these words in his mind 
and heart, and he, too, shall conquer the conqueror. 
" To this am I called ! to bear witness to the truth. 
My life, my forhines, are of little moment. The 
results of my life are of infinite moment. I am a 
priest of Truth. I am in her pay. I have bound 
myself to do all things, to venture all things, to 
suffer all things for her. If I should be persecuted 
for her sake ; if I should even meet death in her 
service ; what great thing shall I have done ? What 
but that which I clearly ought to do ? " 
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I AM tired of hearing the sound of my own voice 
on this all-absorbing topic — the action of alcohol 
on the living body ; and when I recall the fact that 
every day, as certainly as it comes, brings to me a 
new invitation to hear myself and to be heard again, 
I feel what an indulgent auditory the British public 
must needs be. At the same time, I can not conceal, 
and no friend of true temperance could wish to con- 
ceal, an inward and deep satisfaction in the fact that 
so many persons are asking for new light and more 
light on this great subject. Neither, when the ex- 
tent of the subject comes under review, is there 
any cause for wonder that so much repetition of 
statement, from those who are the foremost advo- 
cates of temperance, should be called for. 

The advocates are few, they may be counted by 
their fifties. The inquirers are numerous, they may 
be counted by their millions. 

Personal considerations, therefore, put aside, I 



* An Address delivered at a meeting of the Cambridge Church 
Temperance Association, and the Cambridge University Tern* 
perance Union. 

(33) 
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rejoice in the call even for repetition of statement, 
because the demand indicates an awakening feeling 
which is of the happiest omen. When millions ol 
people had to be converted to temperance in the 
face of opposition on all sides, the labor looked dis- 
mal enough. Now that the opposition is melting 
away, and the millions are earnestly seeking for the 
knowledge which leads to conversion, the labor, 
heavy and severe still, is edged with brightness. 

Therefore, on the whole, I am glad to have occa- 
sion to speak again. I am specially glad to speak 
in this place, and, considering where! speak from, I 
will try to repeat myself as little as possible. With 
this intent, it will be well for me to endeavor to 
present to you a side of the alcohol question which 
has not, as yet, been dwelt on in so special a man- 
ner as it deserves. 

MEMS. ON PHYSICAL ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 

In my address delivered last year in the Shel- 
donian Theatre, at Oxford, I spoke almost exclu- 
sively on the facts connected with the action of 
alcohol on the body. It seems to me befitting if 
on the present occasion I touch more particularly 
on the facts connected with the action of alcohol on 
the mind. Before, however, I pass to this particular 
topic, it may be advisable to epitomize the matter 
of the Oxford essay, so that those, and they must 
be many here, who have not read that essay, may 
follow the present argument dealing with mental 
phenomena, from the argument which was based 
on the study of physical phenomena. 

In that essay I endeavored to show, from the ex 
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perimental evidence I had previously collected, that 
alcohol, when it finds its way into the living body, 
interferes with the oxidation of the blood ; that it 
interferes with the natural motion of the heart ; that 
it produces a paralyzing effect on the minute cir- 
culation of the blood at the point of the circulation 
where the quantity of blood admissible into the tis- 
sues ought to be duly regulated ; that habitually 
used in what some — indeed, the majority of those 
who indulge in alcoholic drinks — consider a moder- 
ate quantity, it impedes the digestive power; that 
it induces organic changes ending in organic dis- 
ease of vital organs, such as the liver and kidney; 
that it leads to similar changes in the great nervous 
centers, and to destruction of nervous function, end- 
ing in paralysis. 

I further indicated, in the address to which I re- 
fer, that alcohol has no claim whatever to be con- 
sidered a supporter of the animal temperature, and 
no claim whatever to be thought a supporter of 
muscular power. On the contrary, that, from the 
moment a physiological efiFect is produced in the 
body by alcohol and onwards, so long as the efiect 
is kept up by the addition of the agent to the body, 
the animal heat, the nervous control over the mus- 
cles, and the independent power resident in the 
muscles themselves, begin and continue to decline, 
until at last the body, cold and senseless, falls to the 
ground, checked only by its own utter helplessness, 
and, as it were, living death, from imbibing the last 
drops that would make the death absolute. From 
all these facts I reasoned that alcohol could not, in 
any sense whatever, be, scientifically, set down as a 
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food for man or any other animal ; that it could not 
be set down as a necessity for man or any other ani* 
mal ; that, useless as a food, it is mischievous as a 
luxury ; and that, indulged in as a luxury, it is far 
too dangerous a destroyer to be entrusted to the 
general management of mankind, or to the hands 
of those who, because of its luxurious temptations, 
fell under its powen 

At the present time very few persons are inclined 
to contend against these propositions. There are 
some who are strongly inclined to qualify them, and 
who, under the desire to please the multitude by 
supplying it with excuses for retaining an old-estab- 
lished luxury, are ready to find, or rather to invent, 
excuses for it. The falsity of the excuses is pretty 
generally felt, even if it is not avowed, and it is a 
pretension which none who know the weakness of 
human nature are surprised to see advanced. 

EXTRA-NEEDS ARGUMENTS FOR ALCOHOI^ 

The whole defense of alcohol rests indeed now on 
what is called the extra needs of man as a thinking 
and reasoning being, as a something more than a 
mere animal. The arguments that are adduced on 
this score run somewhat in the following order: 

I. Alcohol, it is admitted, may not truly be a food 
m the gross and economical meaning of the term. 
It may not supply any structure-forming material; 
it may not yield any force for the movements of the 
bod}' ; but it is nevertheless a stimulus, and, in so far, 
a food for the mind. The lower animals do not want 
it-— are, in fact, without any shadow of a doubt, bet* 
ter without it But then, they Vvave tio mttteX. da* 
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pressions and exultations like man. They feel none 
of that tension of mind which man feels in this toil- 
ing, struggling age, and which is doubly required 
to meet the exigencies ; to meet the extra work; to 
enable the mind to work at a push, to quicken th« 
flow of thought, to impel the pen, to push the pen- 
cil, to stimulate the speech, to guide the hand* The 
writer who must, by a stem necessity, prepare a 
leader by four o'clock in the morning on the debate 
that had just closed; the artist who must, by a 
stem necessity, finish his long-delayed master-piece 
before that terrible first week in April ; the orator 
lecturer, preacher, player, singer, who must appear 
before his audience at some inevitable hour; the 
surgeon who must perform with unflinching skill 
some surgical operation ; the engineer who must do 
some daring deed of experiment or practice — ^these 
men — so runs the argument — what are all these to 
do in their great emergencies if they be not sup- 
plied with the stimulus to exertion which alcohol 
supplies? Let it be granted that the stimulus is 
bad. Is it not a necessity ? That is the question. 
2. Alcohol, it is admitted, may not be a food, but 
it is still necessary for another class of men : for men 
who are of excessive nervous temperament, and 
who are too anxious and fearful about themselves to 
venture to leave oflf what they have been long ac- 
customed to receive and accept as a necessary part 
of their daily subsistence. The reasoners on the 
value of alcohol to the mind will agree readily 
enough with the statement that the wretched people 
who, upon being cast into prison, are suddenly cut 
off from aJ] stimu .znXj^^ suffer no mjuty ixom >ici^ ^^ 
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privation. But, they add, "these men and women 
of whom we speak are not prisoners ; they are not 
of the same stolid, hopeless, sensual class; they are 
more susceptible to sudden changes, and the dread 
of deprivation and the sense of deprivation is there- 
fore exceptionally severe, so severe it can not be 
borne." What, then, are all these to do ? It may 
be true that alcohol does them some harm. Is it 
not, however, a necessity ? That is the question. 

3. Alcohol, it is admitted, may not be a food, but 
there are men and women who, by steady practice, 
have attained such an appetite for it, such a liking 
for it, that they can not by any effort do without it. 
They can not touch food with any sense or desire 
for it without alcohol. The food is insipid unless it 
is spiced with alcohol. The food will not digest un- 
less it be commingled in the stomach with alcohol. 
Life feels a burden unless it be enlightened and en- 
livened by alcohol. Life is not worth having unless 
it be cheered, and, for a time, at all events, made 
passable by the sweet stimulus. If these for a time 
atteiApt to abstain, the merest sight of their old 
friend renews their desire and rekindles their love. 
They are like Robinson Crusoe's man Friday, who 
found the flesh of goats sustaining enough, but 
hankered to fall back on cannibal fare when he un- 
earthed a dead enemy. What are all these to do ? 
Alcohol most probably does them harm. Is it not 
a necessity ? That is the question. 

4. It is admitted that alcohol may not be a food, 
but there are multitudes of persons who, under- 
standing nothing accurately on this point, are de- 

tcrmiaed not to alter their o^ituous as to the uses 
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or pleasures of alcoholic indulgence by reason of 
any new fact or suggestion. They have known the 
use of alcohol all their lives: their fathers and fore* 
fathers knew the use of it. They have become so 
habituated to the filling and mixing and emptying 
of glasses, the drawing of corks, the turning of 
tapsy the holding-up of liquors to the light, the 
wishing good healths, the tasting of samples, and 
the talking of vintages, that, in the absence of such 
automatic contrivances, they could have no satis- 
faction or pleasure of existence. They have known 
people who have drunk freely every day of life, and 
have lived notwithstanding to an extreme old age. 
To depart from the drinking of alcohol is to break 
up a fine old social custom, to reduce hospitality, 
to lessen the capability of expending a good income 
in a free and generous way, to injure the interests 
of important commercial communities, to cast away 
as useless the great gifts of nature, and to condemn 
a good practice because, like all good things, it is 
open to abuse by the reckless and unwise. What 
are all these to do? Alcohol ma)- have a bad side. 
Is it not to them a necessity ? That is the question 
5. It is admitted that alcohol may not be a food, 
but is it not a luxury which at certain festive sea- 
sons may be enjoyed and even used with some ad- 
vantage? This argument has more than once 
been placed before me, and it is a favorite argu- 
ment of a select few who, following in the wake of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, insist that wine should now, as of 
old, do no more than minister to the feast. On such 
occasions it should be taken just to make glad th& 
heart, no more. The joyous feastexs itvowNd. V.'a.xvw 
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the true bounds of safety. Thereby they are forti. 
Bed, and are taught by their principle to obey a 
higher law than those obey who, weakly apprehen- 
sive of danger of excess, must abstain altogether. 
Better is it to face and wrestle with and conquer 
an evil than fly from it meanly. Those who meet 
to be merry must have something that will excite 
to merriment. What are they to do? Alcohol 
may not in the end be good for them. But, for 
their passing hour, is it not a necessity? That is 
the question. 

6. Alcohol may not, it is admitted, be a food ; 
but is it not true that there is a natural, instinctive 
desire, if not for alcohol, at least for some equiva- 
lent substance? This is an argument which manv 
adduce and insist on as an article of belief. There 
is no tribe, say men of this school, there is no tribe 
so savage but that it has its stimuhnt of some kind. 
The Turk takes his opium ; the native of Kam- 
schatka his amanatine ; the East Indian his hasch- 
ish ; the Styrian his arsenic ; the Mexican his 
agave ; the Indian of the Andes his yerba de nuac- 
ca; the primitive West Indian, whom Columbus 
himself discovered, his tabac. Is such an instinct, 
so universally and yet so diversely spread, to be 
ignored ? What are people possessed of such an 
instinct to do without alcohol ? Is it not to them 
a necessity ? That is the question. 

In adducing these arguments in favor of alcohol 

from the psychological side of the alcohol question, 

I am doing no more than repeat what is almost 

daily spoken to me on the subject. I might with 

Perfect correctness introduce mucVv tcvox^ ^T^\xm^xi\ 
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on the same side. I might bring forward the ex« 
pressions of those very numerous persons who pro- 
test against any abstaining reformation at all, be- 
cause such reformation would check and restrain 
by example and social influence their own gratifi- 
cations. I might bring forward the expressions of 
the great indifferent on this question, who want to 
know what the noise is all about, and ask what it 
can signify to them whether a little more madness, 
a little more crime, a little more disease, a little 
more want, a few more sins of all kinds all used in 
each degree, should stand revealed as due to one 
prevailing, and, by consent of ages, all but univer- 
sally recognized instrument ? Why should such 
unpleasant subjects be disinterred, making day, as 
well as night, hideous? 

These and others I shall let alone, that I may 
bestow more time on worthier objects: on those 
who have something more than base selfishness of 
nature to inspire them ; on those who, in the many 
modes I have recorded, feel that they have, at the 
bottom of their resistance to abstaining temper- 
ancCy the serious argument of necessity. 

ARGUMENTS CONTROVERTED. 

Touching, then, the first class of argument— the 
argument which declares for the necessity of alco- 
holic stimulation on the ground of the necessity of 
stimulus to feed forced growth of thought — the 
reply is as direct as need be. The argument is 
rotten even on its own basis. Forced growth of 
thought is itself a cankered growth, a fungus which 
sprin|rs up in the night to die and dry a^^^i^ Vcv >iicv^ 
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morning, sinking before the light. Life in its full- 
ness is such an ephemeron it is hardly possible to ex« 
tract more than one or two really good things out of 
a. devotion extended to them through all the active 
stages of the ephemeron. What, then, can be the 
true value of that work which is forced to the ex- 
tent of striving to do something of lasting influence 
each day of life, and which, failing to do what it aims 
at by natural nSeans, mainly seeks for aid from 
that which is unnatural, wearing, wasting, wanton, 
wasteful ? In mental, as in physical action, wanton 
waste makes woful want. 

But, setting aside this basic reason against de- 
velopment of thought by means of stimulation from 
alcohol, there is another falseness, in the actual re- 
sults of forced work on the worker. The man who 
is driven headlong against invisible, all-resistant 
time, is actually not aided by tRe process of stimu- 
lation. If I reduce the pendulum correction or the 
regulating movement of a clock or watch, I make 
the instrument seem to tell the hours faster and 
seem to do more work. 3ut I know it does not 
tell the hours so correctly as it would do if I let it 
work properly balanced — that it does not do more 
work unless it be more frequently wound up, and 
that, made to do more work by more frequent 
windings up, it wears out and becomes an old and 
useless watch so much the faster. It is precisely 
the same with respect to the body. If, by reduc- 
ing the balancing power of the vessels which reg- 
ulate the supply of the blood to my brain, I permit 
a mere rapid current of blood to feed my brain, I 
may for a time think *mov^ Ta^ldVj atvd express 
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myself with more apparent energy. It is clear, 
however, that under these circumstances I do but 
exhaust more quickly, require to be wound up 
more frequently, and wear out more speedily. 

Nay, something worse than all this actually oC- 
curs to those who seek for mental vigor in the pro- 
cess of releasing the balance of supply of blood to 
the centers of thought. When the brain is in the 
whirl of rapid thought, induced by alcohol, or in- 
duced, indeed, by any mode of excitement, there 
soon comes a time when the very rapidity of motion 
is a cause of obscurity. The rapidity of nervous 
action is rebuked by negation of result. As in a 
"wheel of time," when the motion of the wheel is 
moderate, we discern clearly different colors, but 
see them all in one single color when the motion is 
increased, so in the wheel of thought, when it spins 
too rapidly, imagination, fact, memory, judgment, 
feeling, order, expression— all these primitive at- 
tributes, which make up the spectrum of the mind 
— run into each other, causing confused ideas, 
meaningless labor, irritable exhaustion. 

I record these results as matter of daily experi- 
ence in observation of men. Men are as much ob- 
servable phenomena as less animate things, if you 
will but carefully observe them. Minds can be 
read as well as bodies by any skilled observer who 
will take the trouble to learn the method of read- 
ing, and will steadily maintain the practice. And 
the result of such accumulated experience is that 
those men who, in this sadly oppressed age, do 
most work, best work, soundest work, hardest 
work, and, in the end, quickest work, axe \Jafc taswi 
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who, avoiding stimulants under all contingencies 
and pressures, trust to rest and natural food for the 
power that is required to carry them most safely 
through the ordeal. 

'Yet another side of this reply to the argument 
of necessity, now before us. The result of accumu- 
lated experience shows that they who, by stimula- 
tion, force the growth of thought ; they who daily 
relax the vascular control over their centers of 
thought ; they who reduce that unconscious grasp 
which Nature, all-wise and wonderful, has placed 
in automatic concealment, and out of the capricious 
control of our constantly-changing wills ; that they 
who indirectly defy Nature in this her imperative 
rule for healthy life, pay the forfeit for their temerity 
or ignorance. These are the men who break up 
at their work; these are the men whose suns go 
down at noon ; these are the men dying in this day 
at a rate alarming to contemplate. These are the 
men of whom it so often is said, ** Whom the gods 
love die young." Pernicious falsehood I Whom 
the gods love die old ; live out in usefulness and 
happiness their allotted circle ; die without rending 
the hearts of any by unnatural strain of sorrow ; 
die as they sleep, knowing nothing of the pain and 
conscious bitterness of death. 

For the work that comes of the mind and that 
comes out under pressure no taste of alcoholic 
stimulation is necessary. Every such taste is a 
self-inflicted injury, and, what is more, an.accumu* 
lating injury. The dose of alcohol which spurred 
the thought of to-day must be slightly increased to 
spur the thought of ttf-morrow to the same pitch. 
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So on and on the evil goes, until at last the simple, 
and, as it was called, harmless dose, rises to the 
poisonous dose ; until, with unnerved limbs, falter- 
ing memory, dulled imagination, estranged feeling, 
enfeebled or even dismantled reason, the victim 
falls. Of all men, brain-workers are the men least 
able to bear up against the ravages of alcohol. Of 
all men they are the most liable to be deceived and 
played upon by this traitor, who enters the most 
precious treasury, the citadel of the mind. I hold 
that man as prematurely mad who defends the use 
of alcohol for himself on this ground of necessity. 
I hold that man as criminally mad who, knowingljr; 
prescribes alcohol on this foundation. 

Touching the second class of men to whom I 
have referred — those who are nervously affected in 
favor of alcohol and who fear to abstain — the argu- 
ment that requires to be applied is of an assuring 
rather than of a disputative character. The influ- 
ence of alcohol on natures of this class is exceed- 
ingly potent, and, as it happens that such natures 
arc often conscientiously sensitive, and charged 
with desires to act rightly, they become exceed- 
ingly difficult to assure. If these feel, as is com- 
monly the case, that the constant taking of alcohol 
is doing them an injury, that the enemy is becom- 
ing more necessary to their support, and is also do- 
ing them physical wrong, they for a time discard 
him. So soon as they give abstinence a trial, how- 
ever, the void they experience is most painful to 
them» and a real anxiety. Then every symptom 
they experience, from whatever cause, they at- 
tribute to abstinence. Symptoms which they 
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often experienced before, they now attribute to 
abstinence. They know also that they are 
making an experiment which places them under 
the marked observation of their relatives and 
friends, and every adverse remark is another cause 
of fear and dismay. When they have to perform a 
special and painful duty, for which they have 
previously been accustomed to fortify themselves 
by a glass or two of wine, they miss the stimulus 
with a feeling of positive terror as to the result of 
such temerity, I have known a clergyman in this 
state who felt he must actually die in the pulpit if 
he omitted the glass of sherry with which he was 
long accustomed to charge himself before leaving 
the vestry. I have known a doctor dread the 
ordeal of a serious professional duty in the absence 
of the usual artificial provocative to action. 

In these states of mind many abstainers, during 
their novitiate, go to consult their medical adviser, 
and put such a case before him that he is led to 
sympathize with them, and, if he be not fully con- 
versant with the position, to suggest to them that 
they should return to alcohol forthwith. They 
now return to the old path, backed, as they say, by 
medical opinion and advice. They declare for 
themselves, and others declare for them, that in 
their case total abstinence has proved a total fail- 
ure, and thereupon the cause receives a blow which 
is as mischievous as it is unjust. 

I admit freely that it is a most difficult thing to 
treat this mental state. It is so purely mental that 
it baffles the most careful treatment. If the phy- 
sician meet it by prescribing alcohol, as alcohol it 
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self pure and simple, in effective doses, tie even 
then may not succeed. The mind of the affected 
will not care for alcohol in that form, but for the 
one particular form of wine, of brandy, or whisky 
to which it is habituated. In fact, the physician is 
combating a moral derangement, and his dilemma 
IS most trying. If he maintain the soundness of 
the principle of abstinence, and give every assur- 
ance of safety, he often fails in carrying conviction, 
since he is arguing with the most subtle and obsti- 
nate of human frailties — fear. If he give way and 
yield his assent to the return to the assumed pro- 
tecting and sustaining enemy, he constantly gives 
up his too willing patient to the danger of further 
encroachment, to confirmed adhesion to danger, 
and to certain injury. 

And yet, ladies and gentlemen, in these cases, in 
all but the most exceptional instances due to physi- 
cal disease, the course to be insisted on is, after all, 
clear, and that course is to enforce the abstinence. 
Nothing is wanting but time to assure and sustain 
the most nervous and timid nature in the absolute 
safety and advantage of abstinence. In a few weeks 
there is hope ; in a few months there is victory. A 
few repetitions of trials of strength without alcohol 
confirm the effort, and with the certain confirma- 
tion the new habit of self-trust and confidence be- 
comes the natural condition. Like one who, hav- 
ing learned to swim, has given up the belt or other 
artificial support, and wonders why he ever needed 
such unnecessary assistance, so the perfected ab« 
stainer wonders why he ever required sustainment 
(com alcohol. 
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Touching the mental condition of those who aie 
held to alcohol b}^ the tie of appetite for it and 
fondness for the surreptitious cheeriness which it 
seems to imparl, the same kind of argument against 
the indulgence applies as does to the condition of 
the timorous. Indeed, the two conditions are not 
infrequently in combination in the same person. 
It must, however, be said of them in whom the lik- 
ing is strongly developed that they are almost in- 
variably in actual danger. They have become the 
slaves of the tyrant. They tell you with mock 
triumph, what their own hearts assure them is false, 
that they prefer to live a shorter life if it be but 
merrier. In this stage they are just on the verge 
of that mental incapacity, by physical disorganiza- 
tion, from which nothing but total abstinence can 
save them. Most commonly they sink deeper and 
deeper, and die from organic disease. 

Touching the fourth and fifth classes of persons 
to whom I directed attention — those who hold to 
alcoholic drinks with automatic consistency and 
prejudice of custom, and those who hold to them 
as a means for mere recreative gratification— their 
mental condition is of a kind that can only be 
reached by clear and often-repeated statements of 
the truth respecting alcohol. Many of this clas5 
are acting simply under the impulse of ignorance, 
or the feeling of good nature, and though they are 
slavish to prejudice, they are not inaccessible to rea- 
son. These have to be educated, the first by a 
long^ the second by a short course, and they^arp 
now being educated hour by hour and day by day. 
This fact is apparent in every pVv^se of social li^. 
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At the dinner-table wine is no longer pertinaciously 
and almost vulgarly forced on every guest, as once 
it was ; neither is every total abstainer a marked 
man, to be made the unhappy victim of rude jest 
because of his conscientious determination to live 
according to natural rule. The atrocious calumny 
against Nature that she sent wine for the use of 
man is certainly less frequently declared ; and the 
idea that men who do not drink can not be merry 
of the merriest, as well as wise of the wisest, is be- 
ing so determinately corrected by practical ob- 
servations as to be passing into ignorant badinage. 

Still, much information has to be instilled into the 
masses before a true and proper frame of mind is 
acquired in respect to alcohol,' socially considered. 
That terrible habit of false hospitality which pre- 
sumes that a man has not done by his neighbor as 
he would be done by until he has asked him " what 
he will drink," sadly needs reforming. The insane 
idea that every new task and every renewed rest 
must be supplemented and complemented by a 
glass of something strong, sadly needs reforming. 
That equally insane practice of transacting every 
bit of business by a preliminary draught of the 
great mental disqualifier for all business, most 
solemnly calls for reformation. The notion that 
everybody who is ailing or exhausted must at once 
be dosed with some stiff cordial, has to be banished 
not only from the heart, but from the mind. For 
these reforms we can only wait, and teach, and re- 
cast a mental constitution which, erring only from 
the heart, admits of definite improvement. 
••Touchiny^v hstlff the argumexvt cA ^Jciwsfc -^%^ 
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maintain that the desire for alcohol rests on an in* 
stinctive basis, the reply is easy. The historical 
evidence which is adduced in favor of the instinct- 
ive view breaks down on all fours. There have 
been nations which have never ^hown the instinct 
described. The lower animals, which are mainlj 
instinctive, have never shown the instinct. Those 
nations which have exhibited a predilection for 
some foreign agent influencing the natural life have 
exhibited no consistent method of selection of such 
an agent. Some have used a stimulant ; others a 
pure narcotic ; others a direct mental depressant. 
All have taken, by mere accident of place and 
mode of life, the agent which they have introduced 
into common usage. All, moreover, who have thus 
temporized with life have been but as the children 
of the world, whose childish instincts in matter of 
cooking, of dwelling, of fighting, of playing, the 
most rabid alcoholic advocate would scarcely care 
to follow. In short, this argument of instinct is 
mere excuse for sake of excuse, and when it is tried 
by the facts of current experience, with or without 
the history of the past, it is nowhere. The present 
experience, and I believe the most ancient experi- 
ence also, is clear as daylight — viz., that the habit 
of drinking all strong drinks is an acquired habit; 
that all young children instinctively dislike such 
drinks and shrink from them ; that much training 
is required to beget the liking for any one drink; 
and that no alcoholic scholar is ever so accom* 
plished as to accept «very drink with equal favor. 
What is more, it is obvious not only that Naturo 
has provided oo instinct in any young animal ibr 
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%IcohoI, but that she has not herself provided the 
alcohol for the instinct. Measured hj the perfec- 
tion of her other designs, and her unerring raodc of 
fitting one thing into another when she intends 
00th to act together, it is, I think, inconceivable 
that she would have forgotten both the instinctive 
desire for a particular agent, as well as the agent 
itself, if she had designed that man should require 
the agent either for his wants or his pleasures. 

DIRECT INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL ON THE MIND. 

This discourse on the action of alcohol on the 
mind would be incomplete if it did not add some- 
thing respecting the direct influence of alcoholic in- 
dulgence, in its various degrees, on the mental 
powers, reasoning and instinctive. I would, there- 
fore, oflFer a few concluding notes from derived 
practiced observation on this point. 

I think I see three distinct cfiFects of alcohol on 
the mind, which effects I shall term the supersti- 
tious, the demonstrative, and the destructive. 
They are as distinct as any of the physical effects 
which I have traced, and I daresay they rest on a 
physical basis, but they admit of study and descrii> 
tion as mental phenomena, apart from the intrica- 
cies of their origin. 

The superstitious feelings engendered or excited 
by alcohol have the widest range. They extend to 
the whole of the alcohol-drinking population, but 
are usually most pronounced amongst those o:" the 
j)opulation who are most moderate, or, to use their 
own words, most strictly temperate in their habits. 
These, at all events, express most q\^w:\^ >5Xv^^^c\a. 
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F am now denoting. They tell you, \\ ith a kind tA 
fegretr that while they are fully cognizant of the 
evils produced by alcohol, of the desolation pro- 
duced by it, the pity is that such a potent cause of 
evil can not be safely given up. They themselves 
would give it up if they could, if they had the reso- 
lution, but to them it is so necessary. They can re- 
duce it to any ridiculously small amount, but they 
must have a little, or they would break down. I 
was sitting at dinner, during the present season, by 
the side of a gentleman whose mind was fully imbued 
with this impression. " You see," he said to me, 
"I am almost, but not quite, of your persuasion, for 
that is my daily potion of wine, and that has been 
my potion for over twenty years." Thereupon he 
poured out in a glass about two ounces of a villain- 
ous compound which is publicly sold under the 
name of sherry. "Well," I replied, **that is not 
more than from three to four drachms of alcohol. 
It will, I confess, do you neither good nor harm, be- 
cause there is really not enough to produce a 
physiological effect on one of your age and size." 
"Nevertheless," said he, *' I couldn't do without it." 
"What effect has it?" I inquired. "What effect, 
for example, does that which you^have just taken 
produce ? " *' Ah," he responded, " this is common 
wine, very bad wine indeed, and promises, I fear, 
to give me heartburn, as bad wine always does; a 
sort of acidity, I suppose, which such wine invaria- 
bly causes in me. Still I couldn*t do without even 
this. I should miss something; I shouldn't sleep 
without it; but what it does for me I really do not 
k'now. The worst it does ^s th^ Vv^^nbwxv ^wd iVv^x 
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i^ .u^ual except at my own table, where I get the 
wine that I know suits me. " And then he went off 
at a tangent to say that it was so sociable to be able 
to take a little wine; that when you are at Rome 
yoa must do as Rome does ; that more people in- 
jure themselves by eating than by drinking; that 
this is an artificial age. in which artificial means are 
demanded ; and that ii such a magnificent g^ft of 
God to man as wine — including, I suppose, the 
sherry which every one at the table was heartily 
cursing — were to be cast aside, what next would be 
tossed away apd despised ? As a last and crushing 
fling, he threw at me the latest utterances which 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman — I beg pardon, I mean Dr. 
Worldly Wiseman — for since I last spoke of that 
worthy, I see he has taken up the doctor's degree 
in physic — which Dr. Worldly Wiseman has said, 
in a professional point of view respecting alcohol,, 
and from which he deduced that a daily dose of 
alcohol which would of a certainty shorten the lives 
of nine-tenths of those who indulged in it might, on 
my own evidence, be taken with impunity as w^ll 
as pleasure. Certainly he had not read what I had 
written, but this is what he understood, and he be- 
lieved that some understood the original facts of an 
author better than the author did himself. 

This is a &ir sample of the superstition, of the 
fira\, belief in the unreal — always weak, plausible, 
selfish, illogical— rwhich alcohol excites in the minds 
of men and women who are accustomed to its use. 
The same superstition once hung about charms and 
amulets, and is hardly dead yet. In this superstitioa 
lies the secret power of that modexa\AOxv feJiNa.c^ \>1 
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which the public bi>dy is inoculated with the per- 
sistent plague of drunken-mania. It is the origin 
of all the evil. 

The demonstrative effects of alcohol are shown in 
the proceedings of those who confessedly or con- 
cealedly indulge in alcohol beyond what can be 
called, in any sense, moderation. Such persons are 
not, of necessity, drunkards ; they may only be free 
in the use of alcohol, or reckless in its use. But, as 
if they were so many specimens of experiment, they 
are demonstrations of its effects on the mental as 
well as the physical constitution. 

An analysis of the condition of mind induced and 
maintained by the free daily use of alcohol as a 
drink, reveals a singular order of facts. The mani- 
festation fails altogether to reveal the exaltation of 
any reasoning power in a useful or satisfactory di- 
rection. I have never met with an instance in which 
such a claim for alcohol was made. On the contrary, 
confirmed alcoholics constantly say that for this or 
that work, requiring thought and attention, it is 
necessary to forego some of the usual potations in 
order to have a cool head for hard work. 

On the other side the experience is unfortunately 
overwhelming in favor of the observation that the 
use of alcohol sells the reasoning power, makes 
weak men and women the easy prey of the wicked 
and strong, and leads men and women who should 
know better into every grade of misery and vice. 
It is not poor repenting Cassio alone who cries out 
in agony of despair, '' O, that a man should put an 
enemy into his mouth to steal away his brains 1 " It 
is thousands upon thousands otC^si^o^^Vvosx^tbo^ 
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saiiie thought, if not the same words, every day, 
every hour. I doubt, indeed, whether there is a 
single man or woman who indulges or who has in- 
dulged in alcohol who could not truthfully say the 
same; who could not wish that something he had 
unreasonably said or expressed under the excitation 
from alcohol had not been given forth. 

If, then, alcohol enfeebles the reason, what part 
of the mental constitution does it exalt and excite? 
It exalts and excites those animal, organic, emo- 
tional centers of mind which, in the dual nature of 
man, so often cross and oppose that pure and ab- 
stra^ct reasoning nature which lifts man above the 
lo\^er animals, and, rightly exercised, little lower 
than the angels. Exciting these animal centers, it 
lets loose all the passions, and gives them more or 
less of unlicensed domination over the whole man. 
It excites anger, and when it does not lead to this 
extreme it keeps the mind fretful, irritable, dissatis- 
fied^ captious. The flushed face of the red-hot angry 
man, how like it is to the flushed face of the man in 
the first stage of alcoholic intoxication. The face, 
white with rage, and the tremulous, agitated mus- 
cles of the body, how like both are to the pale face 
and helpless muscles of the man deep in intoxica- 
tion from alcohol. The states are not simply simi- 
lar, they are identical, and the one will feed the 
other. 

From this same mode of action, alcohol admin- 
isters to the fears of mankind. The term "pot 
valor,*' vulgar as it is, how faithfully it expresses 
the truth. Before this paralyzing influence the 
r^Tii^mng power, which is the e^^^ac^ ol x^^caxxc*'^ 
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the same agent inflicts on the mind. Forty pei 
cent, the learned superintendent of Colney Hatch, 
Dr, Shepherd, tells us, forty per cent, of those who 
were brought into that asylum during the year 
1876, were so brought because of the direct or in- 
direct effects of alcohol. If the facts of all the 
asylums were collected with equal care, the same 
talc would, I fear, be told. What need we further, 
to show the destructive action of this one instru- 
ment of destruction on the human mind? The 
Pandemonium of drunkards: the grand transforma- 
tion scene of that pantomime of drink, which coni. 
mences with moderation ! Let it be never tnore 
forgotten by those who love their fellow-men until, 
through Uieir efforts, it is closed forever. 
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^UITE a large number of persons believe that beer and wiot 
are harmless; others thcrt they are really beneficial, strengtli- 
onihg the body, enlivening Ihe mind, and producing health 
and long life ; others still that they prevent the use of distilled 
liquors, and so accept a lesser evil instead of a greater ; whilt 
many, regardless of results, fkvor their use to gain votes to 
their party. 

Ist. Are these fermented liquors nutritious f Professor Lieblg, tht 
greatest chemist, not a foe to beer, said of Bavarian beer, which is con* 
iidered the most nutritious and best: **We can prove with a mathe- 
matical certainty that as much flour as can lie on the point of a table- 
knife is more nutritious thau eight quarts of the best Bavarian beer; that 
a person who is able to consume daily that amount (two gallons) of beer 
obtains from it in a whole year exactly the amount of nutritive oonstl- 
toents which is contained in a fire-pound loaf Of bread or in three 
pounds of fiesh." That is, he must drink twenty-thi'w barrels of beer to 
get as much nutriment as in a five-pound loaf of bread or three pounds 
of meat. 

Of what is beer made f Dr. Dunn, of Boston, says, "of malt, hops, 
and water. The water is not food, the hops help preserve the liquor, but 
have no feeding properties, and malt is vegetated barley. In making . 
gallon of beer six pounds of barley are used. This undergoes four 
processes— malting, mashing, fermenting, and fining. There were ninety 
six ounces of grain at first, now less than ten ounces. For the eighty-fds 
wasted ounces you have gained Uiree ounces of alcohol, which hinden 
digestion and poisons the blood. In a pint of beer, then, you havf^ 
Couneen ounces water, part of an ounce extract barley, and nearly otu 
ounce of alcohoL" 

Dr. Lyon Playf air, professor of chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh, has analyzed a spedroen of beer, and reports thai of blood- f orm- 
faig matter it contains exactly one pert in 1,066 parts. 

Dr. Hassels, in one gallon of ale, oontaiiiing 70,000 grains, says all thf 
food of any kind is 1-70 pound of sagar. * 

What of wine ? Dr. Lees says : '* The albumen of the grape is Tain* 
tUe nourishment, but in fermentation becomes yeasty ^bteSiia^acro^^a^ 
mmttffr, while the sugar becomes spirit. Ibd V^oe ol >^ ^^ra^^XisSsjt^ 
0k9 dsemying process of fermentation, \i( \»ftal\2bS:\]l. *C^ ^B^v^ >S»A^ 
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oontains no fermented wine, its very composition beine sach as to ctf^ 
foUy exclude the air, and thus prevent fermentation. Wine is. of ooune^ 
worse tiian beer, because in its pure state it contains from 13 to 23 pet 
cent, of alcohol, while beer contains from 6 to 12 per cent." 

If such in its pure state, what shall we say of it in its adulterations f 

Says Dr. Fowler, President of Nortiiwestem University : "The whole 
Champagne districtproduces 800,000 basdcets of wine per annum. Russia 
consumi^ 160,000, France 163,000, England ^0,000, Germany 146,000, 
leaving for America 120,000 baskets yearly ; and yet we consume mora 
than 1,000,000 baskets yearly, so that we alone use 200,000 baskets mora 
I liau the oistrict produces. Only 80,000 barrels of wine are produced on 
the island of Madeira. We buy $0,000 here. There is sold one hundred 
times as much port wine as is produced. A gallon of the real juice is 
made into five hy the aid of beet whiskey^ elderberry juice, and water. 
This in London is made ten by potato whiskey, red saunders, and other 
drugs. In New York this becomes twenty by strychnine or belladonna, 
whisky, oj^ium, or logwood. In the wholesale it becomes forty by the 
same agencies. In the retail hands eighty by tobacco-juice, water, burnt 
sugar, aloes, and su^ar of lead." 

In the adulteration of beer, Dr. Dunn says, "sugar, honey, and 
liquorice are used for malt ; alum, opium, gentian, quassia, aloes, 
tobacco, nux vomica, and immense quantities of coculus indicus are 
used for hops, and saltpetre^ lime, marble-dust, nut-galls, bruised green 
copperas, etc., to prevent acidity." 

Do we want the duties on foreign wines lessened, that more of sacb 
stuff may come into general use ? . . 

2d. I)o they enliven the xmnd f 

James Parton writes : ** Close observers of the famous beer countries, 
such as Saxony and Bavaria^ where the beer is pure and excellent epeak 
of it as the chief enemy of the nobler faculties and tastes of kumaii 
nature. The surplus wealth, the surplus time, and the surplus force of 
these nations are chiefly expended in fuddling their brains with beer." 

De Quincey says that ** wine disorders the mental faculties and unset- 
tles thejudgment" 

3d. Do tney strengthen the body t 

Prof. Lieblg says : '* Wine is quite superfluous to man. It is coxi* 
stantly followed by the expenditure of power." 

There is abundant testimony by Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.SL Sir A. 
Carlysle, a celebrated surgeon, Dr. Inman, of Liverpool, and Dr. Lees, 
that the idea so prevalent among American mothers that bebr-drinldng 
is str^gthening to themselves and their infants is erroneous and 
injurious to bom. 

4th. Do they prolong life ? 

Dr. Lees says : '^ In France everybody drinks, young and old. male 
and female, and we find one centenarian among 369,000 persons ; in the 
United States one in every 9,000. In the British army-reports from India 
it is found that alcoholic spirits killed 62 soldiers per 1,000, porter 27 per 
thousand, pale a1« \Z in 1,000. or just double the natural mortality. In 
statistics of Qlaaj4(ivT hospitals for 1864, by Dr. Gairdner, mortality 
lessened e2cactly as the dose of alcohol or wine diminished. An average 
<d 84 ozs. of wine in a given number of cases resulted in tiie death of 17 
per cent, of patients ; reduced to 2)i ozs., death-rate became li per cent. 
u( 20d children under 15 years of age treated without ^cohol, not.one 
died, though the same class of cases treated with stimulants had a 
mort&lity of 6 per cent. 

5th. Do they lessen the use of distilled liquors, whiskey, mm, and 
brandy! 

" OarltozL'^ the correspondent of the Boston Journal^ says : '* England 
ipends $100,000,000 on beer yearly. The poor who cannot flxid a place to 
jleopii^tB wlU have their beer.^' 
Jtev. Mr,. TiuLyear, of BQgtoii, says, from official reports: *'Hore 
jIfyltiUed Jiqyors are drunk per capita m l^^Aaxiii uov \£AaEL'werQ forty 
Jjtdn ago, when the Ale and Beer Act wsb joqcbb^ lot ^Scan^y^ ^ssv$A^ 
^wBBeainft the use of diflllQied liquors. T^a coTisoaa^^^cn. ^ ^^alisS^aA^ 
w^aoiv ikailncrMsed 175 per c^nt. in tVielas^ fi^ -^caxC" 
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Reeorder Hill, of Birmingham, a high authority, says : " The saie ol 
nfritB has inGreaaed. Tho establishment of beer-fibops is uniyersally 
denoimced as a corse upon the land." 

The report of the Convocation of Canterbury, published in 1869, 
• which has ecclesiastical supervision of 14,000,000 persons ( the committer 
consisted of 'six archdeacons, three deans, seven canons, and two preben- 
daries, aU men of distinction), says : ** This Ale and Beer Act, thougb 
introduced for the avowed purpose of repressing intemperance by 
counteracting the temptations to excessive drinking of ardent spirits; 
has been abundantly proved not only to have failed of its benevolent 
purpose, but to have served throughout the country to multiply and 
mtcnisify the very evils it was intended to remove." 

Dr. Ifowler says : *' Paris, where more wine is consumed than in any 
city in the world, 1,089,000,000 gallons yearly, consumes more brandy 
ana other distilled liquors per head than any nation on earth. " 

Rev. Dr. Stone, of Calif omia, late of Park Street Church, Boston, 
says : " I had entertained a hope that the manufacture of pure wines and 
their introduction into general use would crowd out the gross strong 
li<]uors and diminish intemperance. I am now fully convinced that this 
hope was g^undless and delusive. In wine-growing districts intempe- 
rance is on the increase, extending to the youm of both sexes." 

In 1860 the United States used 88,002,717 gallons distilled liquors ; in 
1867 about 20,000,000 more than this. In 1860, fermented; liquors, 
161,126,900; in 1867 nearly 300,000,000 more than this. The increase of Deer- 
drinking in the past decade has been 507 per cent. Why have not dis- 
tilled liquors decreased ? On the contrary, the^ have increased. The 
collections for internal revenue for 1872 on distilled liquors were about 
$^000,000; in 18T3 about $2,600,000 more. Boer $8,000,000 in 1872 ;. in 
1873 $1,000,000 more. Why did not the former decrease f Figures do 
not sho^ ic. 

• Qtii, Do wine ajid beer diminish intemperance, as their advocates 
daim, or do they proniote drunkenness and crime ? How is it in coun- 
tries where they are most commonly used ? 

Mr. Peter T, Homer, of Boston, member of State Statistical Society 
of England, says : '*The introduction of beer from Strasburg on the 
•Rhine, Dantzic, and Bavaria, and lbs increased use tn France, have 
multimied greatly the number of drunkards in France," 

J. Fenimore Cooper says : "I came to Europe under the impression 
that there was more drunkenness among us [Americans] than in any 
other country. A residence in Paris changed mj views entirely. " 

Horace Greeley wrote from Paris : **That wine will intoxicate, does 
Intoxicate, and tm.t there are confirmed drunkards in Paris and tiiirough- 
out France, is notorious and undeniable." 

Dr. Kirk, of Boston, says : " I never saw such S3r8tematic drunkenness 
as I SAVr in France dunng a residence of sixteen months. I never saw bo 
many women drunk." 

Dr. Warren, of Boston, seven years a resident of Gtermany, says : 
" Drunkenness is very common here." 

The King of France, Louis Philippe, declared to Mr. Delavan in 18ij8 : 
" The drunkenness of France is on wtiae." 

"Lord Acton, Supreme Judge of Rome," says Mr. Delavan, ^'assured 
me that all, or nearly all, the crime of that city originated from wine." 
En the reign of Romulus it was decreed " that no woman should drink 
fermented wine under pensLlty of death, since he regarded the drinking 
of wine the beginning of adultery." 

In Persia nussionaries, like Revs. J. O. Cochran and Larabee, writs 
home "that in the wine-making season the whole village of male adulti 
will be habitually drunk for a month or six weeks. In one hundred and 
thirty houses some one was drunk in all save twenty houses, all giving 
themselves up to low songs and brutal quarrels, and this on wine." 

Commissioner WeUs says : "Califomia, with, hicr cfeA^^ -wa^^?* ^i!^ 
onivarsaUj- used, in the year 1862 sold touiteesn \ibxi<»&^T V^^j^^&xoK^sdb 
iUo^oUo staff aa Maine, and more than any ot\i«r ^W»?^ ^ . _^^ 

paries Dickens aays : " The wine^oos axb *i^» wcMtfse^M^^ '^t'^^v 
0f tbe poor in France. It is In wImAo^ ^^ oaitontfwi N» Vs^vjsv 
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to thiak it heroic to shoot the middle-clan man who dispatei hii fture^ 
The wincHBhop breeds, in a physical atmosphere of malaria and a moral 
pestilence of envy and vengeance, the men of crime and reyolution." 

Rev. E. S. I^acy, of San Francisco, six months in a wine-f^rowing 
section, says : " Here more intoxication was obvious than in any other . 
place it was ever my lot to live in." 

The editor of the Rescue^ a CaHfomia paper, says: " Wine-making ip 
1S1 Dorado has paved the way for poverty and drunkenness." 

The editor of the Pacific says : ** Wine has IxH^me as cheap as miOc, 
tad is as freely drunk, till many once solier men are growing habituallj 
Intoxicated. One leading man enumerated to us five of his acquidntancet 
who, once noble men, are now drunkards through wine." 

Itoer-shops are almost universally whiskey-shops. 

The Chief of Police of Boston reports m 1870 **oat of 2,584 saloomi 
*nly seventeen sell lager-beer only." 

Judge Pitman, of superior Court of Massachusetts, reports, "in Kew 
Bedford, a city of 22,000 people, after eight months of free beer, as com- 
pared with eight months of 1871, when it was restricted, an increase of 
Hxty-eight per cent, of crime and over one hundred and twenty per 
e»^t. increase of drunkenness, and that in the short space of eight 
aionths." 

Dr. John Todd, of Pittsfield. Massachusetts, savs : "Boer ilcmoralizos 
awfully. It makes the m^n [of bis town] besotteo." 

Dr. Day, who has probably the largest experience of any man in the 
world in cases of drunkenness, states that "a large majority of the 
four thousand cases of inebriety I have treated commenced tiidbr course 
by the use of wine and beer." 

Mr. Stocking, a native of Persia, who served in our late war, deecribei 
die scene as shameful " when a score or more of our brave boys would be 
marched after pay day between two files at guard-mounting, many of 
whom were intoxicated even to stupid unconsciousness on lager-beer— 
even Oermans, for whom it is said to be harmless." ' 

Rev. Mr. Thayer gives statistics in Massachusetts for the years 1807 
and 1871. In the former, under prohibition, 5,553 arrests : in 1870, under 
free beer, 11,105 — ^more than double the former. When restrictions were 
removed. 92,286>^ more barrels of beer were made in nine montiis than in 
the previous nine— an increase of 50 per cent. 

Says Rev. Dr. Patterson : " The increase in the consumption of spiriti 
in Prussia from 1850 to 1866 was from 81.250,000 gallons to over 
50.000,000, or 60 per cent in sixteen years, with a full supply of Rhine 
wme and lager-beer besides." 

These "light drinks," as they are called, are not nutritious.. They 
stupefy the mind, weaken the body, shorten life, increase rather than 
liiminfeh the use of distilled liquors, because the use of one leads to l^e 
other, and are a most prolific source of drunkenness and crime. Shall 
we favor their manufacture, that the country may be aided! The 
brewers pay a tax of about $9,000,000 to the Government. Over 
$300,000,000 are spent for beer at retail over the bar, saying nothing of tiie 
gndn wasted and the number of men engaged in the business, who might 
be employed in somethinp^ useful. Do nine millions paid into the treemnry 
ofTset three hundred miUions taken largely from the poor families of tliie 
land, who pay for it throuj^h privation and sorrow ? Shall we advocate 
ttieir nse or their sale ? Shall we say to the distillers who have in Ohio 
about one-third as much capital as the brewers : "You shall be restricted 
M far aspossible in this m jurious business " ; and say to the men who 
make 2,577,907 gallons of wine and 22,856,681 eailons of becor : " Yon have 
the sanction of the state, the press, and of all the good people to fill onr 
workhouses and poorhouses, to increase our taxes, and lead onr yomig 
n«a into drunkenness and crime " t 
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You will always find the largest and best 
selected stock of 
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In the City, which defy competition. 



We keep ^nules to suit all rlatuies, make a specialty of fine ;<ood8, and can please 
the moHt exuc'tinK and fa.stiUiou8, in (juality, style, fit and price. For younj? men our 
sto<;k will he found replete in the "nohhiest" out, ptirticular rare iMiing taken to Hel«ct 
;^o<h18 havin}^ style and taste ahout them. We have the most complete and best ar- 
ranged Boys' and Children's Clothing Department in the conixtry, arid handling; such 
enormous ((uoiititias of this class of goods as M'e do, gives our patrons an imnicnsk' 
variety to choose from, besides they reap the benefit of ourlo\vpnrcha.ses on large lots. 

Whether 3-ou are a professional man, a business man, a mechanic, a workinginan, 
or a farmer, it is to your interest to trade with us. Our goods are honest; we handle 
no sho<ldy; we buy exclusively for cash, and in large quantities; thus we buy lower 
than small dealers can, and having but ONE FKICE we put the smallest margin uf 
profit, consistent with a legitimate business, on our goods, and SELL THEM TO 
EVEllYHODY AT TIL\T PRICE. Mechanic and millionaire are treate<l alike. The 
)>ri<e is marke<l in plain figures, from which there is (wsitlvely no deviation under any 
ciri'iuustan<-es. A child can trade as safely with us as the most expert judgeij. BcsideH 
we protect our customers as no other house does: -In the first place we allow no mis- 
representation, but if for any unaccountable cause an article should not prove satis- 
fa<:tory we stand prepared to make the loss goo<l, as the following guarantee will 
l>ro\ e, a copy of which is enclosed in every piickage which leaves our store. 

GUARANTY TO CUSTOMERS. 

This article, and every other article soM by us, is warranted to give reasonable 
wear, for the price charged for it. Should it fail to do so, we stand ready, on sight of 
the gooils, to make the loss gootl to the customer, not in apologies or excuses, or 
offers of allowances orj souiething else, but in HAKI) CASH OUT OF THE MONEY 
DKAWEK. Also, if for any reason the article should not prove satisfactory- when ex- 
amined at home, you arc at liberty to return it any time within a year, in good onlcr, 
and we will cheerfidly refund the M(.>N'EY, instea«l of compelling you to exclmngu it 
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Simple Suggestions on Health. 



PROM "THE YOUTH'S HEALTH BOOK." 



INTRODUCTION. 

Young as well as old people should know that most of the worst 
diseases which torment life, and frequently cause death, may be pre- 
vented by themselves. Children in the full glow of health think of 
illness, if they think of it at all, as a something, no doubt, very disa- 
greeable to have, but about which they need not trouble themselves 
until it comes to trouble tbem. Having full confidence in their parents 
and title famHy medicine-cbest, with the doctor and apothecary ready to 
aid in any emeraency, future disease has little terror for the routhful 
imagination. With the indifference to all forebodings of ill habitual to 
youth, with its absorbing interest in present enjoyment — children are 
ordinarily reckless of any effect which their own conduct may have upon 
their health. They can, however, and ought to be made to, understand 
that it depends greatly upon themselves whether they are to be strong 
and hearty, or weak and miserable, or, in fact, to Jive or die. The 
preservation of their health should be inculcated upon them as a moral 
duty; for their usefulness in the world, and therefore the fulfillment of 
the grtat purpose of their creation, will depend upon it. 

Those who are practiced in the training of children know well that 
they are not to be taught their duty by Sie mere statement, however 
impressively made and frequently repeated, of their moral obligations. 
The child requires to have pointed out to him what to do in each par- 
ticular case, and to precept upon precept should be added demonstration 
upon demonstration, until he acquires not only the familiarity of knowl- 
edge, but the habit of action. This is the motive of this little book, in 
which it will be shown how the child should act in his daily conduct so 
as to enjoy health andiprolong life. With this puipose in view, the direc- 
tions will be given with minuteness of detail and simplicity of language; 
and thousrh the technicalities of science be avoided, its principles shall 
be carefully regarded. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Air. — Its Necessity to Life. — Fatal Consequences of Disr^j^nl of this Fact.— Bad* Habit of 
Children.— Dang^erous Amusements. —Quantity of Air Required. — Modes of Suffoca- 
tion. — Examples. — Stifled in School-rooms. — The Black Hole of Calcutta. 

The air which covers all this round earth, extending from ltd surface 
to a height above our beads of more than forty miles, is found almost 
everywhere in a fit state for immediate service. The first as the last 
effort of life is a gasp for air, and if it faUs, death is the consequence. 
A mother, during the winter, starting on a sleigh-ride of some distance, 
and carrying her baby (a few months old) with her, wrapped it up so 
closel}' in shawls and furs, and hugged it so tightly, lest its tenderness 
should be touched by the biting frost that at the end of the journey, on 
opening the carefully guarded envelope, she found that it contained a — 
corpse! 

It seems less surprising that thoughtless children should be so foolish 
or careless as often to deprive themselves of the quantity of air necessary 
to freedom of breathing, and do a serious injury to their health, and 
sometimes even endanger their lives. 

They certainly injure their health by burying themselves in their 
beds and bed-cover mgs; and worse consequences, even death, would 
often result from this bad habit, were it not that in most cases a feelmg 
of oppression forces the little simpletons, in spite of their own resolu- 
tions, to wriggle out of their self-made t<>mbs, and gasp instinctively for 
fresh air. It may well be believed that this habit is frequently the cause 
of those headaches, nervous troubles, and diseases of the brain with 
which so many young people are afflicted. 

Boys have lleen known, in their mischievous playfulness, to heap upon 
a not unwilling conurade such a quantity of hay, ana to sit down npon 
it (all in the best humor and with the most innocent intentions in the 
world) so fifmlv as to stifle every ciy and struggle of the victim, until 
finally he has been drawn out a livid corpse. Another mode of smoth- 
ering is to hold his hands or put his handkerchief over the nose and 
mouth of a comrade and stop his breathing. His suffering, however, 
is unmistakably clear in the convulsive agitation of his whole body, and 
the livid face suffused with black blood. 

It has been calculated that the proper quantity of air for a human 
being each day of twenty four hours would measure three hundred and 
sixty cubic feet. If he does not get all this, he suffers. The story is 
famdiar of the poor girl in the ballad of "The Mistletoe Bough:" 

'*0h, sad was her fate! In sportive jest, 
She had hid from her lord in the old oak chest; 
It closed with a spring, and her bridal bloom 
Lay withering therein a living tomb." 

Whether any one is thus shut up in a place where there is little or no 
air, or he is prevented from breathing it where it may be in the greatest 
abundance, hs was Desdemona by the jealous and cruel Othello, who 
suffocated her, while in bed, by holding a pillow over her mouth and 
nostrils, the result is the same — death. 
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If child reu are deprived of sufficient air, as they often are in the 
school, bed, and other rooms to which they are cootiued, it is ordinarily 
the faujt of the older folk who have charge of them. All boys and girls 
-are advised to leave the schoolroom bs soon as they have finished their 
lessons, and never remain in it to play, as they often do. If, however, 
the weather or peremptorylorder keeps them within doors, then let them 
•by all means open the windows, or ventilators, if by chance there should 
be any such useful contrivances, that they may romp, and pull, and toss, 
and tumble at their will, without the danger of being htifled to deaih for 
want of air, which they consume faster and faster as they are more and 
more crowded tQgetUer and active in exercise. 

Let them take warning from the horrors of the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
u small prison-house, in which Surajah Dowlah. the cruel Indian tti1ek*of 
JBengal, thrust, one night, one huAdred and fifty English prisoners. Ih the 
morning, only twenty-three remained alive, the rest having been sufiPo- 
cated to death by the closeness and narrowness of the dungeon, in^hich 
there was no room to move and no air to breathe. This atrocity, which 
was committed more than one hundred years ago, and dreadfully ay^ged 
on the battle field af Plassey by Lord Olive, is still fresh in the !meai6nes 
of Englishmen, and it would be well for Americans to Ax it i^- their 
minds as an illustration of the necessity of air and space for Hying 
beings. 



CHAPTER U. 



' }• 



CorapoatlcH) of the Atmosphere.— Oxygen.— Carbonic Acid Gas.— Its Dangers and Seii^tj*. 
— Medicinal Springs. — Carbonic Add Gas in Nature. — ^The Dog's Grotto.— Citrfoonic 
Add in Wells.— Duigers: how avoided —Effect of Plants on Carbonic Add. , . 

The principal parts of the air or atmosphere are the two gases ^termed 
" nitrojfen " and "oxygen." The former of these is an importaiii ele- 
ment of creation; but the latter (oxygen) is absolutely necessary to the 
breath of life, and is tbus often called'* vital air." It, however;' unless 
mixed, as it is ordinarily in the atmosphere, wi^ other gases Add va- 
pors, is too strong for continued breathing, and wotild, if iiot''thus 
diluted, soon cause death. ' .' 

Besides oxygen and nitrogen, pure air properly constituted forbteath- 
inj, always contains a quantity, in varying proportions, of tiarbooic 
acid gas. This acts as a most deadly poison upon living beings' when 
breamed alone. No air can be safely breathed by human beings which 
contains a larger proportion of carbonic acid than one volume in a thou- 
sand. Its deadly action when unmixed is shown by the effect of char- 
coal burning in a tightly closed room containing a living creature. The 
coal (called by chemists " carbon "), in burning, unites with the oxygen 
of the air, and forms carbonic acid gas. This process goes on until all 
the vital element of the atmosphere of the shut-up apartment, with the 
consumption of the fire and the breathing of the occupant, is exhausted, 
and nothing is left but the deadly gas. Life b^ing impossible under 
such circumstances, death, of course, ensues. It may, indeed, be truly 
said that no one can remain safely for a long time, and certainly not 
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bleep, in any enclosure containing a fire or light, and into which the 
outward air cannot enter more or less freely. 

Carbonic acid gas is positively wholesome, as when, for example, it 
is /^wallowed in combination or union with various drinks used as med- 
cin^ or beverage. The sparkling liveliness of champagne, and of beer 
anij cider, is due to the carbonic acid gas, which is prcKiuced in them in 
Xl^e qourse of fermentation, while the effervescence of soda-water comes 
from the same pumped into it. For this purpose, the carbonic acid gas 
ia obtained by pouring oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) upon powdered 
po^rble. The marble is known by chemists as carbonate of lime, which 
is composed of lime and carbonic acid. As soon as the vitriol touches 
th|Q marble, it takes away the lime and sets free the carbonic acid gas, 
wbifch rises like steam or vapor from boiling liquids, andbemgcol- 
iQCljed, is then passed into bottles, other vessels, or fountains containing 
^^ter, which thus becomes that sparkling and agreeable beverage known 
a^, soda-water. 

.: ^ Carbonic acid gas is contained in a great many natural springs, and 
j^d<^s ibeir waters not only more pleasant, biit wholesome to drink, 
•^atoga anH other medicinal waters of our country, as well as the 
^It^r, Vichy, nnd a great many besides of foreijirn lands, contain a 
C^sideraWe portion of carbonic acid gas. The water which we ordi- 
narily drink, moreover, must have some of this gas, or it will not be 
palatable. 

Although nature supplies such an abundance of pure air, or what is 
fit for human bein.a:8 to breathe, it also, in some comparatively few 
places, produces various vapors and gases which no one could take into 
his Inn^s without danger certainly, and probably fatal result, to life. 
Carbonic acid gas is one of the most common of these natural products, 
as is clear from its being so generally found in the medicinal springs 
abounding in many countries. 

There was a spot in Italy, visited not many years ago by most travel- 
ers, called the Qroif^ del Cane, or Dog's Grotto, where it was customary 
for the guide or attendant to make a cruel show of the poisonotis power 
of the carbonic acid gas which nature supplied there in much abundance 
and of great intensity. He had a dog which, on the payment of a small 
fee, he would let down by a rope to the bottom of a chasm or crevice 
SMod pull up again, now either quite dead, or with so little life as to ap 
pear so. 

The carbonic acid gas, from its greater weight than the air of the 
atmaspbere, will often collect and remain in or(*vices, caverns and deep 
holes of all kinds. It is apt to gather at the bottom of old wells; and if 
these are descended incautiously, as they often are by persons ignorant 
of the consequences, they will be certainly poisoned, and probably in- 
stantly killed. Even people of ordinary experience, without the least 
pretense to a knowledge of science, will not enter a well of any kind, 
for whatever purj^ose, without first testing its safety for descent by let- 
ting down into it a lighted candle. If this continues to burn, it is 
regarded as safe; if not. as exceedingly dangerous to descend. 

By a beautiful provision, this gas. so poisonous to man and other 
animals, becomes a source of health and vigor to the vegetable world. 
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Trees, bushes and plants of all kind, so far from taking harm from car- 
bonic acid, derive from it what is essential to their existence. They 
breathe in the gas, and, by means of a power within themselves, sepa- 
rate it into its two parts, keeping the carbon which forms the chief por- 
tion of their substance for their own use, and giving out the oxygen, so 
necessary to animal life. Thus vegetables purify the atmosphere. 
During Uie night plants give out carbonic acid ; though small in quan- 
tity, it may be injurious to health. 



CHAPTER III. 

Caiixmlc Add Modueed by Man. — Respiration. — Purpose of In^MratkMi.— Parpoae of Ex- 
mratkm.— Pure Air the Antidote to Oftrbcmic Acid. — Penetiwfciiig Power of Air. — 
VentflatorB. — Summer and Winter VentilatioB. — AtnHwpheric I m po mi eg. — The Sollo- 
eation of the Bder Pliny.— Heiciilanetnn and PompeiL — Ifiaam. — Fever and Ague. — 
Poisons from the Houaefacrid.— Poisons of Cities: Smoke; Du£t; Gas. 

The carbonic gas produced by man and other animals is the same as 
that found in the Dog's Grotto, in certain natural cav««, crevices, holes, 
and at the bottom of wells, and exercises its harmful and deadly influ- 
ence in exactly the same manner. One of the chief purposes, in fact, 
of biesthing is to i^et rid of it. 

Breathing consists of two processes, performed in man by means of 
the lungs and chest — one called inspiration, or bresthiugin; and the 
other, expiration, or breathing out. When we breathe in, or inspire, 
pure air (which we ought always to do if po^^sible), we take in princi- 
pally a supply of oxygen, which is essential to life. When, on the con- 
trary, we breathe out, or expire, we throw off cnrtmnic acid, a gas, as 
we now know, ver}- injurious in certain pn>portions, and often fiUal to 
life. The oxygen of the air that is breathed in is mostly used in the 
body for heating it, and purifying the blnod, and this canonly be done 
by taking the carbon it finds there and burning it. which, in fact^ means 
no more than uciting with it and forming carbonic acid gas. This, be- 
ing produced in the body — and of no use there — is breathed out. Thus 
it is that every living being may be truly said to be a source of poison. 
Many people 'would seem to be either ignorant of the necessity of pure 
air. or too indolent to get it, although they neeii do no more than open 
the window to a erack^ or put the door ajar, in order to have all ILhat 
may be required. 

This pure air, which acts so beneficent a part — ^giving us life, on the 
one hand, and warding oft death, on the other — is treated as if it were 
the greatest enemy of the human race. People fasten down their win- 
dows and shut close their doors against it, and seem determined that it 
shall not enter their houses. Su^ ii» the pens^tratiug power of air, that 
it will pass through walls of not only brick and mortar, but even of 
stone; and there are. moreover, always providential cracks, crevices and 
holes of some kind, through which it wiU gain a more or less free en- 
trance. No buikiin? whi& is to be occupied by living beings ought to 
be regarded as complete without ventilators, as those contrivances for 
letting in the pure air from without, and letting out the foul air from 
within, are called. Even if these are not providied, no one need, if he 
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has a window or a door m his house, be deprived of all the air required. 
Many more are injured by too little rather than too much air. 

If there is an open fireplace, with a free vent through a broad chim- 
ney, and a fire burning, there may be no necessity for opening the door 
or windows, for this itself is a very good rentilator. In winter, when 
the house is kept welMieated, there is always a freer ventilation than in 
summer; for in the former case is generally a draught from the colder 
atmosphere without to the warmer within, while in the laUer it is re- 
versed, if there should be any ; but there is generally a complete stagna- 
tion of air. 

In volcanic regions, in mines and other places, various gases and va- 
pors are set free. These often prove injurious to the health and de- 
structive of the life of man. During the jrroat eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vms which destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, nearly eighteen 
hundred years ago, more lives were destroyed by the poisonous gases 
which issu^'d from the burning mountain than by the floods of hot lava 
and the volcanic showers, which poured down such enormous quantities 
of ashes and masses of pumice-stone as to bury those beautiful cities so 
d^idy that no trace of their ruins was observed for 1,000 years. 

The younger Pliny, as he is called, barely escaping, with his mother, 
from the doomed cities, lived to record the death, on that occasion, of 
lus less fortunate uncle, the elder Pliny, a famous Bomun writer on 
natunJ history, and a distinguished naval officer. The nephew« in a 
charming letter, written when he was only eighteen years old, thus 
describes the fatal occurrence : 

" On the 24ih of August, a.d. 79, shortly after twelve o'clock, an im- 
mense cloud was observed to rise over the mountain, in the form of a 
pine-tree — partly of a white, partly of a dark color, which came from 
the ashes it carried with it. The elder Pliny went with several galleys 
to the assistance of those whose villas were situated at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius. As he approached the shore, the cinders, which grew thick- 
er and hotter, fell into the ships, together with pieces of pumice and 
some larger stones. At length the shallowness of the water prevented 
him from landing, as the sea had retreated from the shore. A strong 
northwest wind had sprung up, which drove him to Stabia3, about three 
miles distant from Pompeii. The falling of ashes and pumice continued 
the whole night, and grew more and more violent. Several large streams 
of lava broke forth from the mountain, and Pliny was obliged to re- 
solve upon leaving the house in Stabiac, to avoid being overwhelmed by 
the showers of stones and ashes. 

'* They went out, having large pillows tied upon their heads, as a pro- 
tection in the open air. It was on the 25th of August, in the morning, 
and the eruption continued to increase, and at last reached such a height 
that a moist fearful explosion took place, during which the stream of 
lava was emitted which entirely overwhelmed Herculaneum. This ex- 
plosion drove the followers of Pliny to flight; but as he was stout and 
short of breath, he instantly fell down dead, being suffocated by some 
gross and noxious vapor." 

The total number of persons killed by the destruction of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii is estimated at 1,500; of these the greater part were suffo- 
cated, as they sought refuge, in the interior of their houses. 
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Many thoufiaods lose their lives every year in the English mines by 
being suffocated or blown up with choke-damp, or other explosive and 
poisonous gases. 

"Miasm," or ''malaria,*' which i^nifies bad air, arises from damp 
places, ponds, swamps, streams and rivers, and ia supposed to be pro- 
duced by the decay of vegetable matter of every kind when acted upon 
by heat and moisture. It prevails mostly in newlv occupied regions 
which have not yet been thoroughly cultivated. It oisamiearB generally 
in the United States with the increase of the number of MiabitantB and 
the full development of the habits of civilization. The clearing of the 
land and its drainage seem to be the surest means of preventing the 
generation of miasm. It still prevails, however, in some of the cSdest 
countries, as in the Pontine marshes of Italy, in the neighborhood of 
Rome, and which so infects its atmosphere that a residence at certain 
periods of the year in that famous ci^ is excessively dangerous to mbst 
stnui^ers. 

Thje most familiar result of breathing this miasm is the fever and ague, 
to wlUch habit has so familiarized manv of our outlying feUow^citiaeos, 
that they make quite light of it, and when condoled with on the score of 
their sufferings from the disease, and the cadaverous looks which it 
giveS| they will answer as finAlv as their bloodless and trembling lips 
will allow, ''It is only the shaKes." The fever and ague, however, 
though its fits are possibly not difficult, with long practice, to endure, 
is a mious disease, inasmuch as frequent attacks will greatiy weal^en 
the strongest constitution, and often do permanent injury to some of the 
vital organs of the body. 

Where miasm prevails, the best means of avoiding its ill effects is to 
keep up good fires in thu house during the spring and fall, or autumn-^ 
for these are the seasons when it abounds^-even though the cold is uot 
suffi^piently great to seem to require them. It is prudent, moreover, to 
keepaway. particularly in the early morning and during every hour of 
the night, from all rivers, creeks, ponds ana marshes, which generate 
the muusmatic poison. Old and experienced people are ^enersJly wise 
enough to do so, but young folk are verv apt to neglect this and every 
other precaution against danger to health. Children should hurry away 
from the river, stream or pond, in which they delight to spori, and not 
linger about their banks or borders; and, as soon as the sun sets, ^y 
should try to get under the snug cover and within the comfortable 
warmth of home before the miasm begins to infect the atmosphere. 
This will be particularly necessary if they happen to bave a wei jacket 
or wet boots or shoes (which they ordinarily do, if there be any possible 
means of getting them), since the least chill from cold and moisture will 
make them more liable to catch the fever and ague, or any other disease 
caused by malaria. 

The air we breathe is more or less poisoned by the daily work neces- 
sary in every household, shop and factory. There is not a fire or light 
burning which does not send out a poisonous vapor or gas. In England 
a law forces every proprietor of a large furnace or manufactory to use a 
contrivance for the consumption of the smoke that may be produced in 
the course of the operations carried on in those establishments. Such a 
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law should be made in every country, and it would be wise, if it were 
practicable, to extend it to the smoke raised in private houses, for the 
atmosphere of whole cities is now infected by its poisonous qualities. 

Most cities, and our cities especially, are filled with producers of poi- 
sons i^rhich we take in with every breath of air. There is not only the 
smolse ^hich comes out of evety chimney of dwelling and factory, but 
there are also the reeking vapors rising from slaughter-houses, the offal 
aad corruption which are found more or less in every street, and, be- 
sides, the polluting breath of the millions of living and of the thousands 
sick and dying, to make the great city a huge generator of poison. 

The very dust which ri^es from each step taken makes The airless fit 
to Umitber Persons whose occupations are of such a kind as to expose 
thenindaily' to various kinds of dust are apt to suffer from a special ail- 
ment'whiieh soon destroys their lives. Street-sweepers, s^rinders of glass 
and metal', ooaKheavers and such like, are often affecteid with a disea^ 
of the lungs produced by particles of the dust to which theirjoccupatipn 
exposes them taken in with the air they have breathed. These inflame 
the delk^te breaUimg apparatus, and produce all the dire effects of the 
fatal tsonsumptiotl. On examining tbe lungs after d^ath, they are gene- 
ralhr seen to W mere dust-heaps, with all their natural substanc^e ^cer- 
ateo away* to make rootn tor the fatal mass of stuff which has taken its 
plaee.---'^ 

It may be well to remind all pecple, and especially the young, that 
the gas nsed for lighting purposes acts as a deadly poison if breathed. 
Its Odorv' fortunately, is very strong, and readily noticed, so that the 
least escape of gas will attract attention of tliose, at least, who may hap^ 
pen to be awake. As sbon ais the peculiar smell is observed, the safest 
prooeedimg is to open the windows at once, and let in as much air, which 
b the be^t antidote to the poison, as possible. Beware, however, of 
taking' a lighted candle, match, or anything, in fact, which is burning, 
into an enclosed place where gas is suspected to have escaped, or thi*re 
will bean explosion, still more certain and quick to destroy life. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Corrtiption of Air by Disease!- Contagion and Infection.— Elpideiuics.— Precautions.— Dwt.v 
t6 the Kick. -^Animal Heat.— Its Mode of Production. -How Regulated.— Necessity of 
Adapting Habits X)f Lifd to Climate and Season. 

Biinian as well as most other animals, when diseased, corrupt the 
air con stsmtly by certain emanations peculiar to their unwholesome 
condition. 

Certain precautions may be taken by those who attend the sick to pre- 
vent what poison they produce from injuring the healthy. Plenty of 
pure air must be allowed to enter the sick- room, the greatest cleanliness 
kept, all which passes from the patient disinfected, as it is called — that 
is. deprived of its poisonous quality by certain substances known as 
disinfectants — and carefully removed from all possible chance of contact 
in any way with living creatures, and no person whose attendance is not 
absolutely necessary admitted into the same apartment v>ith the diseased 
person. 
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Notblug BO disposes a healthy person to catch a contagious or infec- 
tiout) disease as tri^ht. From the East, whence came **Tbe Arabian 
Nights" and many oiher pretty stories, in which useful truths are so 
invitingly arrayed in the attractive dress of fiction, comes this fable: A 
stranger ou the road, accosting the Plague coming out of Bagdad, siud. 
^HiiotTng to tlie city: "You have been doing great havoc there." "Not 
!40 great,** replied the Plague; *'I only ki!l<3 one-third of those who 
died ; the oiher two4hirds killed themselves with fright." 

U ought to be remembered that the best protection aninst its evil 
iHiusequeuoes is a courageous spirit. He muat not be w^eakened by the 
orariiiicB of huuger and want of food. It may be well, too, to guard 
hia mouth and nostrils ^ith the breathing apparatus commended by an 
emioent philoitopher (Tyndall) of London* who, holding that oontagioas 
and infectious diseases are conveyed from the ill to tiie well by means 
of germs, or seeds, floating in the air. supposes that they may be thus 
stopped on their course to the mouth and lungs, and prevented j^m 
VH>isoDitt(C the body. The handkerchief, or some fl*jcks of cotton or 
wool, wm answer the purpose if the more artificial contrivance is not at 
hiAd. 

When $uch dise(i$e«»a^ ha^-e been spoken of. and others like the choleca 
suid pJiiigue, fall upon a gre^ number of people at the sune time, 
they are ca^W epidtrmic.^ from two Greek woitls. memniag upoM and 
tfk^l^ii. U b durinjc the prevalt-nce of an epidemic that it especially 
beheoves e^-erx* otuf to be careful of i is ^i:nieral health, to reform such 
hj^te se^ he uu^ have which weaken force and pit^ilspose to dinaae, 
wid ATv*i excttj$ otr im^vruiWui^ «f anv ktcid. such aaf extmordinaiy 
iodml^enc^ in <{«ttn^ or drinkin^:. unusual :^mdIk^ of the strencjtk ISkely 
tv> OMfese much fatA^ue. ami expoi^ure u> rou^ weather, aa^ sodden 
ckajw^r^of he^nt and cv>4i. 

tUddeft. hv^wifwr. fr>Mu hiunau knovidce ;fe$ ks the cause of an eiH- 
<iemk\ iu wv4k4 ed«ev't:> are >■» rikin thv power of iLumaa wieMkMa lo ward 
ootv U> a <(v«l extea:. By obifvio^ $trk*l;y the Uw^ of health, which it 
^s the puTf^ix^ c; ikb liu.^ Nx^ to set fv.Hrtc. tiie wocsK a»ei&es« come as 

vllieitr is aBK'^bitrr £u>^trr>' cv>c;KvCifu w:^ :£ae hi;$sorv oc coninsioos 
*2\l :5:6fv*ij.^u* d[i:^Aser^ U* 5> 'bS^ w>fvl-k3cwat r*c?. ihAi a pencoi is not 
:iA^ac4L^ tNh.w thdu^ oac^ >y :i:;T c* ;3<%$v vX;;j«fiiB!^iSw Jis tW anall-pox, 
3Mer$»ftJv :)b:tc :^< :>Ok-*:ec. np&^j&k a;^^ v«p^^ic ^fvec;^ Thitsv thoogfa a 
^SKUKCtiii i$ atvK ;» :».^\.uf%f ^w w t^^s «f xv^ :cos. Sir R.'i^ect ChffT Ji Sw on, 

I^zibStt V ;>i'^i6s >««r ULx^ ite w:i> ivroNi :^ ^a^ :^ 2Js is;iisu«nte » a 
^ijl^ctta: tt(?v«L «K> vifc.:^<fa; ad^^r«^ ^y ^ 5^c Oie 5t}«tBii. arVr a senes of 
Sa^T a Jk^fien ^ :»* sfi.siCa.'Sw ^^stc i: «:&$ i!i/« >K^2yie 5ir ima '^& expose 
::t^i]ti;:!^ ^ t!le ibse«B<e wrC^H^ 

:st!C^ «rxvetrGK/Q3!^ Iii^Y^«er. i£v ^* !s»r^. ;daft "ih]«ir pitcsom^ who have 
ctfeof adii ^ ;!%ntfi>4>Ki:^ <»- :9>xtMtfi» ^i^2»i^ sm^^ ?c^:^«uxite Ti^aft tihejr will 
:t«^ {!ec :K a ^e^mi i^oie. iini ^^£1 il^^^K^&}^^r. wrtiKntfi ^mii—Mi'fciw. 
4fict*iM J:ti*« a««r trswwsw ^ Jtiisfr i«tv^ c ^m ic ^nrTihttr ^q«i^: 
wtw IDT sdSscfiQ^ wtc:^ it. 
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Most yoang, and probably old people have no idea of any heat except 
that which comes from the sun, fires of all kinds, and, as they suppose, 
from warm coverings, such as the furs and feathers of animals, and the 
clothes worn by human befUL'S during the day, and the bed tind bedding 
in which they lie at night. Human beiogs, and in fact' all living crea- 
tures, make themselves the heat whieh is most necessary to them. They 
are aJl provided with furnaces, as they may be culled, within their 
bodies, which continue to bum as long as tliey breathe, and only go out 
with life. So well res:ulated, moreover, is this internal fire, that to what- 
ever degree of cold tiie external parts of his body may be exposed, the 
living l^ing, if provided with the ordinary essentials to healthful life, 
contmues to get within himself all the heat he requires. So that whether 
his skin is scorched by the blazing sun of the tropics, or shrinks from 
the withering touch of the arctic irost, the internal furnace keeps the 
interior of the body at nearly the same uniform warmth. 

The internal warmth of the living body, or animal heat as it is called, 
is produced and regulated to a considerable extent by the process of 
breathing. 

The fuel which supplies the human furnace is obtained chiefly from 
thd food, and is essentially the same substance as is burned in ordinary 
fires. It is carbon, or charcoal, and comes from the fatty portions of 
the meat, vegetables, and other articles of food eaten, and the alco- 
holic fluids of various kinds drunk hy man. The animal furnace is 
supposed to be regulated and adapted to varying climates by means of 
the action of the body, the air, and diet. In order to keep a uniform 
temperature, whatever may be the degree of external warmth or cold, it 
is obviously necessary to vary the quantity of heat produced. In cold 
climates and cold weather, a greater supply, and in hot climates and hot 
weather a K ss will be required. In the former, accordingly, a much 
greater stock of carbon, or charcoal, should be taken in; and as this is 
found in the largest quantity in fatty food, such would appcHr to be tne 
most appropriate for cold regions and seasons. This seems to be con- 
firmed by the greater inclination for such food under these circumstances, 
and the apparently instinctive fondness of the Esquimaux and other in- 
habitants of arctic countries for whale-oil, seal-blubber, tallow-candles, 
and soap-fat. 

To consume the abundant carbon, or fuel, thus supplied — for fat of all 
kinds, it must be remembered, is chiefly made up of this charcoal — 
there must be, in order to keep agoing the brisk internal fire required for 
the large quantity of animal heat necessary to living beings in cold 
seasons, a great abundance of oxygen. This nature takes care to furnish, 
by means of the more condensed or closer packed atmosphere which is 
found during winter and in arctic regions. A greater quantity of the 
oxygen, without which the fires in the inside of the body, as in the 
orainary ones, will not burn at all, is thus supplied. Cold, moreover, 
promotes activity, and especially impels tc brisk exercise of the body, 
and consequent grenter quickness of breathing. The respiration thus 
not only becomes more rapid, but at each inspiration the air taken into 
the lungs contains a larger proportion of oxygen. 
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In summer and in warm regions, the opposite occurs. The atmos- 
phere 18 rarer, or less closely packed, and contains in the same place less 
oxygen, so that in each inspiration there is a smaller quantity of it 
breathed into the lungs. The disiuclination, moreover, to activity, and 
thfe general habit of indolence, which are common lo people living in 
hot climates, and even to the inhabitaats of temperate latitudes during 
the reason of summer, cause them to breathe less frequently, and conse- 
queatly tend, together with the rarer otmosphere, todiminit^h the supply 
of ozyeen. 

• The fuel, too, is ordinarily greatly decreased by the kind of food gen- 
erally preferred and eaten by people during the warm weather, which 
prevails in the summer of temperate, and in all seasons of tFQpical cli- 
mates. In fact, the inhabitants of many l^ot climates live almost exclu- 
sively on rice, fruits, and other prodnets of a vegetable kind.. 

Haiay an Englishman, bred amidst the chilly fogs of Iiondon, to beef , 
pork^ and porter, goes to live in India,, and, pers^ists, while weltering in 
(the sweat of its prevailing heiat, in gorging himself with his hai^i^oal 
abundance of solid food and profusion <^ strong drink. He at thetSi^me 
itinM is farced by the warmth of the climate to a necessary repose, and 
itidolenoe, and to breathe an f^tmosphere poorJy supplied with oxygen, 
Tke excess of . carbon taken into his body not being consumed for.waAt of 
«Q0ugh oxygen for the purpose, and therefore tiot escaping in (he usual 
•fonn of carbonic acid gas from the lungs, is retained within hiqa, find 
oast, like so much waste matter, into the most convenient reo^tacle 
found in his^interior. This is ordinarily the liver, which thu».beo<imes 
aigarbagebox, as it were, and a very serious nuisance it proves to ^ to 
die nnlmppy possessor; for the waste carhop ^hich dUs it is changed 
into an unwholesome greasy mMter, which results in the i>rodiictipn of 
a disease known to physicians as the fatty liver of India, which is ao 
fatal to the hard^eating and deep-drinking Englishmen who have lived in 
that hot Eastern country. 



CHAPTER V. 

Bvikporation. — Conduction. — Radiation. — How to retain Animal Heat. — Object ot Clotbing.. 
—Good and Bad Conductors.— Winter Clothing. — Proper Clothing in Moist Weaker. 

When an old sailor wants to know which wav the wind blows, he 
will first put his finder into his mouth, and theu hold it up in the air. 
Wherever it feels coldest, as it does on one side or the other imm^iate- 
,ly, he concludes that is the direction of the wind. When asked for an 
explanation, he will probably, with a great expression of contempt for 
the landsman who has made the inquiry, sjuffiy answer, "Wn^, of 
course it is the breeze ; don't you see^ you lubber?" He is indeed right; 
it is thebretze; but the question is, how does it act? The change from 
a liquid to a vapor is greatly favored by the abundance and rapid move- 
ment of the air ; so the moisture of that part of the linger which is ex- 
posed most directly to the wind, and consequently receives most air, 
in the quickest time, ynU be the first to evaporate and feel the cold pro- 
duced, in consequence. Evaporation, under favorable circumstances. 
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will produce cold enough to form ice. Belzoni, the famous traveler^ 
coDSciouB of this fact, undertook, with the utmost confidence, to show 
the sultim that be could turn water into a solid, notwithstadding he was 
threatened, if be failed, with the loss of his head. He, of course, suc- 
ceeded', making use ot the now familiar means of an air-pump, in the 
receiirer of which a little water being placed, and a vacuum produced, a 
dlfh of ice soon made its appearance, much to the surprise of the sultan: 
It is usual for the people of warm climates to cool their drinking^watqr 
by keeping it in porous earthen jars, or wrapping the vessels whi<^h 
cotiftain it, in moistened cloths, both of which, especially when expdved 
to aNiraught of air, favor evaporation, and consequently produce a t»ry 
conskl^aole cok). > « . 

By e&nduetwn we are to understand that process by which heat passes 
through bodies, living or otherwise; and it is common to call such 
bodies "good conductors " and bad Conductors/' according to the iease 
and qtiiekness with whk^h they allow of its passage. WoMlen handles 
ar<^ 'fixed to the iron poker with which the fire is stirred; a pad of doth 
is p<it on the holder of a flat-iron in ironing clothes; no one att.empts t« 
take H boiling pot from the fire with the hand until it is guarded with a 
elotM of some kind; and the parlor tea-urn would bum the ddkate 
dame who ^rves it if there were hot a bit of ebony, ivory, or some otiier 
bad' cohductor, let in between the handle and the body of the yessel 
which ^ntains the hissing-hot fluid, to prevent its heat .from passing, to 
the^'fingers that grasp it. 

Radiation is the process by which heat passes from a body apparentiy 
in vkdHi or rays. The rude pictures of the sun seen upon sis^n-boerds, 
wh^re a i^iknd flaming head is represented to be darting spikes of fire 
on Uir Sides, will supply further illustrations of what is meant by* the 
teriln ♦'radiation." It is t)y waves, however, that, as we are told by ithe 
phfldsophers, heat passes from body to body; thus the heat of the real 
sun reaches us; and it is also in this way that we receive the warmtk of 
the stoves, grates and other contrivances for healing us. The whole 
earth, and everything upon it, is ceaselessly radiating heat, and thus 
there is a constant tendency in nature to produce by this means in all 
objects, living or otherwise, an equality of temperature; but the e/S^Oft 
is cheeked by other processes, such as the evaporation and cooductioi, 
of which we have spoken. The greater coldness of the night is due to 
the lieirger degree of radiation from the earth of heat, in proporUon to 
what it then receives from the sun than during the day. The iimii^b- 
itants of India make a useful application of this fact. They expose 
shallow pans filled with water to the night air, so arranged as to favor 
radiation, and the cold produced is generally sufficient to cover ttiem 
before morning with films of ice. 

A certain degree of beat in the interior of our bodies is absolutely es- 
sential to health and life. This is fifenerally estimated to be about 100^ 
Fahrenheit, which is ordinarily marked upon the thermometers used in 
the United States as "blood-heat." In healthy human beings this should 
vary but little, whatever the degree of external heat or cold to which 
they may be exposed; and a thermometer placed in the armpit, or be- 
neath the tongue, of a person during the coldest day of winter or the 
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hottest of summer ought generally to rise to this, point of 100° Fahren - 
heit. To prevent the animal heat made within the hody from escaping 
too quickly, and to keep it up to the degree essential to its healthy con- 
dition, certain familiar means are used. The roof that covers, the avails 
that enclose us, the clothes we wear, and the fires we light, are mainly 
for this purpose. All of these act thus beoeficially, directly or indirect- 
ly, through evaporation, conduction and radiation; some chiefly by one, 
and others by two or three together of these processes. 

The animal body, like all other bodies, has a constant tendency to lose 
its heat by evaporation, conduction and radiation; and if the purpose is 
to keep it, as of course it is, during cold weather at least, the action of 
these must be checked. The only purpose of dress, apart from satisfy- 
ing decency and taste, is, in cold weather, to prevent the escape of the 
heat of our bodies. Few persons need be told that feathers, fur and 
wool are warmer than bare skins, cotton and linen. Furs and feathers, 
though the best for the purpose, being the worst conductors, are too 
costly for common use, and so articles made of wool are generally used. 
As the skin of some persons is particularly sensible to the least rough- 
ness, the smooth silk, cotton, and even linen, are often preferred to the 
harsher woolen materials. Of these, linen is a very good conductor, 
while cotton and silk are tolerably bad conductors, and are therefore 
preferable to it for winter wear. 

The air is a very bad conductor, and the more held by any article of 
of clothing, the less will be its power to conduct away heat. The looser, 
therefore, the texture of a material, the better will it be adapted for 
winter wear, since the greater quantity of air which the spaces between 
its coarsely woven threads allow it to receive will proportionately lessen 
its conducting power, whatever may be that of the substance of which 
it is composed. Cloth of wool or cotton, though these materials are 
naturally bad conductors, may be made a good conductor by close weav- 
ing or fineness of texture. It is probably on this account that fashion 
has been forced to give up the fine broadcloths, once deemed indispensa- 
ble for the daily wear of the finer gentleman. He now generally keeps 
the superfine stuffs for the warm atmosphere of the dining-room or dan- 
cing-saloon; though, in compliance with ridiculous tradition, he may 
yet be seen in the coldest weather freezing in the scant swallowtail coat 
and thiu trousers of black kerseymere in the sepulchral church at a wed- 
ding, or at the edge of an open grave at a funeral. 

l%e make of a dress, as well as the texture of its material, will greatly 
affect its conducting power. A tightly fitting garment is much colder 
than a loosely fitting one; not only, however, because it thus becomes a 
better conductor by excluding . the air, but also in consequence of its 
pressure upon the body, which prevents the free circulation of the 
blood, so essential to the fire-making process going on within us. The 
loose sack-like suit now generally worn by most of the male sex, boys 
as well as men, is a sensible concession of fashion to utility, which could 
hardly be expected from a guide which so often leads the world into 
absurdity. Women, however, have nothing to thank fashion for on this 
score, but are still, in accordance with its peremptory orders, squeezed 
into the narrow bodice, and tortured with the ever- tightening corset. 
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That their noses are JOflpped by each touch of cold air, and whatever is 
movable about thenwiouUi quiver, even while fixed to the fireside, at 
the faintest breath, ufcot surprising. No good fire ean be made or kept 
agoing in frames whete there are so many obstructions to a free circula- 
tion; and warmth, of course, is no more possible than in a stove without 
a diuught. To the torture at all times of the pressure of tight boots, 
shoes and gloves, with which the fools of fashion inflict themselves, will 
be added in winter the suffering from cold hands and feet. The power 
of holding air will be increasec^ not only by the looseness of fit of the 
dresSy but by the greater number of its layers. In the winter, accor- 
din^y, a person does well to pile coat upon coat, and roll wrapxH^r 
around and around, if he is to be exposed to severe cold, without the 
ofmortunity of active bodily exercise. 

Moisture increases the conducting power of all clothiog, since it drives 
out the air in the spaces between its threads or fibres, and thus takes tlie 
place of a worse conductor than itself. Wool absorbs moisture with 
less rapidity than linen, and its conducting power is therefore not so 
much increased by it. Whatever may be the season of the year and the 
temperature, a woolen dress, when exposure to wet cannot be avoided, 
is the safest to wear, for the heat of the body is thu^ less likely to be 
suddenly checked — an occurrence always dangerous to health, and fre- 
quently fatal to life. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Natural Moisture. — Overcoats.— Adaptation of Clothing to Weather.— The Duke of Well- 
ingiioh uid his Wardrobe. — Fires and their Dangers. — Hardening. — Foolish Dread of 
Cmd Air.— Colds: how cau^^t and avoided. — Imprudence of Boys and Girls.— ^Petting 
Dr. Sdander in the Arctic Region. — Chilblains and Frost-bitea 

There is a natural moisture upon the surface of the body of every 
healthy person, which, like all other moisture, tends to evaporate and 
produce cold. If the dress, however, should by any chance become 
wet, its own moisture will continue to evaporate until it is dry, and 
necessarily produce, in the meantime, a coldness which the person who 
may wear it is sure to feel. It is thus that a wet jacket or any other 
article of clothing becomes soon uncomfortable, and, even in the warm- 
est weather, is apt to produce a chill exceedingly dangerous to health. 
Young people, therefore, are e»irnestly urged to give more heed than 
they usually do to the adviee of their parents and others to make haste 
to change their clothes, whether only damp or sooking wet, as soon as 
they cease all active exercise, and are about to remain at rest. It is 
necessary, in case of weakness irom illness or a feeble constitution, to 
guard against all sudden changes of temperature, and, therefore, it will 
be well to warm each garment by the fire before it is put on, that, on 
being brougf^t close to the body, it may not take away more heat than it 
gives. 

The old Duke of Wellingtoo is said to have had as many varieties of 
cloaks and overcoats as there are changes of weather. As the climate 
of England, where he lived, is very variable, the duke*s wardrobe must 
have been as full of odd garments as the s i(>pof a Chatham Street dealer 
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in old clothes. His Grace very sensibly resolve^ to adapt his dress 
not only to the change of season, but to the tempi||fature varying from 
day to day. Accordingly, every morning, beford setting out on his 
daily ride or walk, his well known aquiline nose might be seen for a 
moment at the window just opened to a crack, testing the sensation of 
the weather, and taking an observation of the thermometer hanging 
there. He, having thus noted the temperature, would bid his ^et 
bring him the corresponding covering. Now it would be the freezing- 
point fur cloak, now the forty-degree cloth coat, again the temperate 
li^t military cape, and so on through all the range of the thermometer 
and the wardrobe. 

Every one is not a duke with an infinite clothing department at his 
command. Each person, however, who has two or three suits at his 
service would do well to adapt the um of them to the variations of the 
weather. The rule for voung people, in the matter of the overcoat^ is 
to put it on when they nrst go out of a warm room into the cold air of 
a severe winter's day. They may lay it aside on beginning active play, 
but they should resume it at once on ceasing. The habit of remaining 
in-doors during cold weather and ** hugging the tire," as it is called, is 
a dangerous one. ^The heat obtained lo this way only warms the sur- 
face of the body, and does not supply what is necessary not. only, for 
comfort, but health, and which can only be obtained through active ex- 
ercise and free breathing in the open air. 

*'He who does not dress warmly enough must be either a fool or a 
beggar/' is a shrewd Scotch proverb. If a person has the means to 
clothe himself properly, and does not do so, he is supposed to be the 
former; and if he has not, he cannot, and therefore may be called, in 
one sense, the latter. Children are very apt to laugh each other into 
such absurdities of conduct. With the false idea, started probably by 
some lad who has no warm coat to his back, and, like the fox without 
a tail, is anxious that all his fellows should be in the same predicament, 
that it is not heroic to enjoy the comforts of substantial clothing, wh<^e 
schoolfuls of boys will bare themselves to every wind that blows. 

The surface of the bodv cannot, as is often supposed, be hardened by 
continued exposure to cold or intemperate weather of any kind. The 
skin, when in a wholesome condition, is moist and soft, and, being con- 
stantly renewed, retains to a great extent its freshness and delicacy 
throughout life. Many people have an unnecessary dread of the cold 
air, which seldom, if ever, unless its temperature is so excessive as to 
produce frost-bites and other worse effects, does any injury to a healthy 
person. It i^ common to attribute to it coughs, catarrhs and other 
affections of the breathing apparatus; but these are not caused directly 
by its means. A sudden transition from a high to a low temperature, if 
the body should not be properly clothed, is certainly harmful. When, 
however, there is exhaustion, as is apt to accompany the •heat which 
follows hard work or active exercise of any kind, it is* not doubted that 
a sudden exposure to cold is full of risk to health. 

The rule of safety is to guard against the changes of temperature. 
Especial care should be taken to protect the person with an abundance 
of warm covering at the very moment when there is a cessation of heat- 
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iog exercise of any kind. It is just then, however, unfortunately, that, 
with the feeling of excessive warmth, there is the least inclination to 
burden the body with heavy clothing. Boys, and girls too, will thus 
often, after active play, cast off any easily shifted bit of clothing, and 
throw tbeniPelves, heated and exhausted, on the cold, moist gi'ound. 
Nothing can be more dangerous. Instead of stripping at this time, they 
should put on additional covering, and avoid lying down, especially on 
subh a couch a« is offered by the liare, damp earth. 

With the notion, apparently, that there is something poisonous in the 
CKE»ldair, an immense deal of care is taken that not healthy only, but 
siok'peraonfi shall not be exposed to it. This is particularly so inre^atd 
to any one who may be affected with what is generally termed a **cbld." 
The doctor, who, on first entering the bedchamber of a sick person, 
cldsed tightly against every breath of outward air, thrust his cane thrbVi^ 
the p^es of the windows, much to the astonishment and horror of a 
8tiftin)i^ crowd of visitors, feared only the corruption of the atmosphere 
within, and boldly invited the pure atmosphere from without, with- all 
itS'Ooldness. The quick recovery of the patient justified the dbctor's 
audacity. 

The usual ** petting." as it is called, of a common cold, where there 
maf be meirely a running from the nose or a slight cough, without »ny 
eactraordinary heat of the skin, or any other mark of fever, is by no 
means the best manner of getting rid of it. It will be found that nibd- 
erate exercise, in the open air, with a prudent adaptation of the clothing 
to the weather and season, is the best treatment. Monsieur Dupre, a 
groat Prtnch singer, who had every motive for protecting himself against 
A cold, for each attack was a loss to him of thousands of dollars, de- 
<5larrid, as the result of his experience, that it was better not to ils^ too 
great or many precautions. He avowed that the best protection of all 
^^ to fortify the body by exercise in the open air during all seasons 
and weather. 

* Tlrere Is a tendency on the part of one who is subjected to, and begins 
td'f^el, the influence of a very low temperature to lie down and sleep. 
Dr. Solander, who was the surgeon and naturalist of an early arctic iex- 
pedition, reports that this somnolency was so irresistible in his case, that 
although he had impressed upon his companions the necessity of not 
giving way, or letting others give way, to it — for sleep, he knew, under 
such circumstances is certain death — he was the very first person to 
yield. Fortunately, his comrades had heeded his lesson, and as soon as 
the doctor fell back and threw himself upon the ice to repose, they 
arotised him, and continued to keep him awake, by all the means in 
their power, notwithstanding his most urgent solicitations to be left 
alone to sleep and to— die. They succeeded, in spite of his resistance, 
in disturbing his repeated slumbers, until he finally became wideawake 
to the imminent danger he had run, and lived to thank his companions 
for their faithful obedience to his instructions 

Frost-bites, of which the most familiar form is the common chilblain, 
are best avoided by brisk exercise in the open air, and keeping away 
habitually from hot stoves and fires on entering the house after exposure 
to severe cold. Rubbing the frost-bitten part with snow or washing it 
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Nothing so disposes a healthy person to catch a contagious or Infec- 
tious disease as irip^ht. From the East, whence came *'The Arabian 
Nights" and many oiher pretty stories, in which useful trutlis are so 
inyitingly arrayed in the attractive dress of fiction, comes this fable: A 
stranger on the road, accosting the Plague coming out of Bagdad, said, 
pointing to the city: *'You have been doing great havoc there." *'Not 
so great," replied the Plague; '*I only kill<3 one-third of those who 
died; the oiher two-thirds killed themselves with fright." 

It ought to be remembered that the best protection against its evil 
consequences is a courageous spirit. He must not be weakened by the 
cravings of hunger and want of food. It may be well, too, to guard 
his mouth and nostrils with the breathing apparatus commended by an 
eminent philosopher (Tyndall) of London, who, holding that contagious 
and infectious diseases are conveyed from the ill to the well by means 
of germs, or seeds, floating in the air, supposes that they may be thus 
stopped on their course to the mouth and lungs, and prevented from 
poisoning the body. The handkerchief, or some flocks of cotton or 
wool, will answer the purpose if the more artificial contrivance is not at 
hand. 

When such diseases as have been spoken of, and others like the cholera 
and plague, fall upou a great number of people at the same time, 
they are cafled epidemic, from two Greek word.s« meaning upct^ and 
people. It is during the prevalence of an epidemic tliat it especially 
behooves every one to be careful of 1 is general health, to reform such 
habita as he may have which weaken force and predispose to disease, 
and' avoid excess or imprudence of any kind, such asjj extraordiiiaj:^' 
indulgence in eating or drinking, unusual strains of the strength likely 
to cause much fatigue, and exposure to rough weather, and sudden 
chanees of heat and cold. 

Hidden, however, from human knowldge as is the cause of an epi- 
demic, its worst effects are within the power of human wisdom to ward 
off, to a great extent. By obeying strictly the laws of health, which it 
is the purpose of this littFe book to set forth, the worst diseases, come as 
they may, can be boldly defied. 

There is another mystery connected with the history of contagious 
and infectious dii?eases. It is this well-known fact, that a person is not 
attacked more than once by any of these diseases, as the small-pox, 
measles, and the scarlet, typhus, and typhoid fevers. This, though a 
general, is not an absolute law without excptions. Sir Robert Ohristison, 
a famous professor of the University of Edinburgh, was so peculiarly 
liable to typhus fever that he was forced to give up his attendance as a 
physician upon any patient affected by it, for he found, after a series of 
half a dozen or so attacks, that it was not possible for him 'to expose 
himself to the disease without getting it. 

Such exceptions, however, are so rare, that those persons who have 
once had a contagious or infectious disease may presume that they will 
not get it a second time, and can accordingly, without reasonable fear, 
attend upon their friends, or other people calling for their good services, 
who are afliicted with it. 
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Most yoang, and probably old people have no idea of any heat except 
that which comes from the sun, fires of all kinds, and, as they suppose, 
from warm coverings, such as the furs and feathers of animals, and the 
clothes, worn by human befUL^s during the day, and the bed tind bedding 
in which they lie at night. Human beiogs, and in fact' all living crea- 
tures, make themselves the heat whieh is most necessary to them. They 
are all provided with furnaces, as they may be culled, Avithin their 
bodies, which continue to burn as long as tliey breathe, and only go out 
with life. So well reflated, moreover, is this internal fire, that to what- 
ever degree of cold the external parts of his body may be exposed, the 
living l^ing, if provided with the ordinary essentials to healthful life, 
contmues to get within himself all the heat he requires. So that whether 
his skin is scorched by the blazing sun of the tropics, or shrinks from 
the withmng touch of the arctic frost, the internal furnace keeps the 
interior of the body at nearly the same uniform warmth. 

The internal warmth of the living body, or animal heat as it is called, 
is prodticed and regulated to a considerable extent by the process of 
breathing. 

The fuel which supplies the human furnace is obtained chiefly fri»m 
thd food, and is essentially the same substance as is burned in ordinary 
fires. It is carbon, or charcoal, and comes from the fatty portions of 
the meat, vegetables, and other articles of food eaten, and the alco- 
holic fluids of various kinds drunk hy man. The auimal furnace is 
supposed to be regulated and adapted to varying climates by means of 
the action of the body, the air, and diet. In order to keep a uniform 
temperature, whatever may be the degree of external warmth or cold, it 
is obviously necessary to vary the quantity of heat produced. In cold 
cliiiiates and cold weather, a greater supply, and in hot climates and hot 
weather a li ss will be required. In the former, accordingly, a much 
greater stock of carbon, or charcoal, should be taken in; and as this is 
found in the largest quantity in fatty food, such would appcHr to be tne 
most appropriate for cold regions and seasons. This seems to be con- 
firmed by the greater inclination for such food under these circumstances, 
and the apparently instinctive fondness of the Esquimaux and other in- 
habitants of arctic countries for whale-oil, seal-blubber, tallow-candles, 
and soap-fat. 

To consume the abundant carbon, or fuel, thus supplied — for fat of all 
kinds, it must be remembered, is chiefly made up of this charcoal — 
there must be, in order to keep agoing the brisk internal fire required for 
the large quantity of animal heat necessary to living beings in cold 
seasons, a gi*eat abundance of oxygen. This nature takes care to furnish, 
by means of the more condensed or closer packed atmosphere which is 
found during winter and in arctic regions. A greater quantity of the 
oxygen, without which the fires in the inside of the body, as in the 
orainary ones, will not burn at all, is thus supplied. Cold, moreover, 
promotes activity, and especially impels tc brisk exercise of the body, 
and consequent greater quickness of breathing. The respiration thus 
not only becomes more rapid, but at each inspiration the air taken into 
the lungs contains a larger proportion of oxygen. 
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In summer and in warm regions, the opposite occurs. The atmos- 
phere 18 rarer, or less closely packed, and contains in the same place less 
oxygen, so that in each inspiration there is a smaller quantity of it 
breathed into the lungs. The disiDclination, moreover, to activity, and 
thfe general habit of indolence, which are common lo p<;ople living in 
hot climates, and even to the inhabitaots of temperate latitudes during 
the iseasoa of summer, cause them to breathe less frequently, and conse- 
queatly tend, together with the rarer otmospbere, to diminish the supply 
of ozygeo. 

• The fuel, too, is ordinarily greatly decre^ed by the liind of food gen- 
erally preferred and eaten by people during the warpri weather, ^hich 
prevails in the summer of temperate, and in all seasons of ttQ^^lcul cli- 
mates. In fact, the inhabitants of ms^y l^ot climates live almost exclu- 
sively on rice, fruits, and other prodnets of a vegetable kind. 

Jiaajy an Englishman, bred amidst the chilly fog&of London, tolbeef, 
pork^ and porter, goes to Jive in India, and, persists, while weltering in 
<tlie sweat of its prevailiog heat, in gorging himself with his;ha)4taal 
abundance of 8olid food and profusion o| stroug drink. He ^t thetsame 
time is forced by the warmth of the climate to a necessary repose and 
indolence, and to breathe an f^tmosphere poorly, supplied with oxygen, 
Tke excess of . carbon taken inio his body not being consumed fpfuwaiU of 
eDOUgh oxygen for the purpose, and therefore oot escaping in tl^e usual 
focm c^ carbonic acid gas from the lungs, is retained within him» and. 
oast, like so much waste matter, into the most convenient rec^i^acle 
found in his^interior. This is ordinarily the liver, which thus beoomes 
aigarbf^box, as it were, and a very serious nuisance it proves to^be to 
die nnlmppy possessor; for the waste carbop which dlls it is changed 
into an unwholesome greasy mMter, which results in the prodHctipn of 
a disease known to physicians as the fatty liver of Itidia, which is so 
fatal to the hard^eatmg and deep-drinking Englishmen who have lived in 
that hot Eastern country. 



CHAPTER V. 

Bvftporation. — Conduction. — Radiation. — How to retain Animal Heat. — Object ot Clothing:.. 
—Good and Bad Conductors.— Winter Clothing. — Proper Clothinig: in Moist Weather. 

When an old sailor wants to know which wav the wind blows, he 
will first put his finder into his mouth, and then hold it up in the air. 
Wherever it feels coldest, as it does on one side or the other immediate- 
,^y, he concludes that is the direction of the wind. When asked for an 
explanation, he will probably, with a great expression of contempt for 
the ktudsman who nas made the inquiry, ffruffiy answer, "Why, of 
course it is the breeze ; don't you see^ you lubber?**^ He is indeed right; 
it is the bre( ze; but the question is, how does it act? The change from 
a liquid to a vapor is greatly favored by the abundance and rapid move- 
ment of the air; so the moisture of that part of the linger which is ex- 
posed most directly to the wind, and consequently receives most air, 
in the quickest time, yrill be the first to evaporate and feel the cold pro- 
duced, in consequence. Evaporation, under favorable circumstances. 
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will produce cold enough to form ice. Belzoni, the famous traveler^ 
consciouB of this fact, uudertook, with the utmost confidence, to show 
the sultan that he could turn water into a solid, notwithstanding he was 
threatened, if he failed, with the loss of his head. He, of course, sue- 
ceededt making use ot the now familiar means of an air-pump, ia the 
receiiner of wh&h a little water being placed, and a vacuum produced, a 
film of ice soon made its appearance, much to the surprise of the sultan. 
It is usual for the people of warm climates to cool their drinking-water 
by keeping it in porous earthen jars, or wrapping the vessels whi^h 
cotttafo it, in moistened cloths, both of which, especially when expdeed 
to a draught of air, favor evaporation, and consequently produce a t»ry 
conslderaole cold. 

By eonditetion we are to understand that process by which heat passes 
through bodies, living or otherwise; and it is common to call such 
bodies "good conductors " and bad conductors/' according to the iease 
and qtiickness with which they allow of its passage. Wooden handles 
arti^zed to the iron poker with which the fire is stirred; a x)ad of cloth 
is put on the holder of a flat-iron in ironing clothes; no one att.empts to 
take ft boning pot from the fire with the hand until it is guarded wilh a 
elom of some kind; and the parlor tea-urn would burn the delkate 
dafive who Serves It if there were not a bit of ebony, ivory, or some otker 
bad conductor, let in between the handle and the body of the yeisei 
which contains the hiesing-hot fluid, to prevent its heat.ftrom passing to 
the- fingers that grasp it. 

Radiatioti is the process by which heat passes from a body apparently 
in fkdHi or rays. The rude pictures of the sun seen upon slica-bdsrds, 
wh^^re a round flaming head is represented to be darting spikes of fire 
on alt Me6,WTll supply further illustrations of what is meant by; the 
teflii*' radiation." It is by waves, however, that, as we are told by the 
philosophers, heat passes from body to body; thus the heat of the real 
sun reaches us; and it is also in this way that we receive the warmth of 
the stoves, grates and other contrivances for heating us. The whole 
earth, and everything upon it, is ceaselessly radiating heat, and thus 
there is a constant tendency in nature to produce by this means in all 
objects, living or otherwise, an equality of temperature; but the fiffo^t 
is checked by other processes, such as the evaporation and cooductioi, 
of which we have spoken. The greater coldness of the night is due to 
the liarger degree of radiation from the earth of heat, in proportion to 
what it then receives from the sun than during the day. The inhab- 
itants of India make a useful application of this fact. They expose 
shallow pans filled with water to the night air, so arranged as to favor 
radiation, and the cold produced is generally sufficient to cover them 
before morning with films of ice. 

A certain degree of beat in the interior of our bodies is absolutely es- 
sential to health and life. This is generally estimated to be about 100'* 
Fahrenheit, which is ordinarily marked upon the thermometers used ia 
the United States as "blood-heat." In healthy human beings this should 
vary but little, whatever the degree of external heat or cold to which 
they may be exposed; and a thermometer placed in the armpit, or be- 
neath the tongue, of a person during the coldest day of winter or the 
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hottest of summer ought generally to rise to this point of 100° Fahren - 
heit. To prevent the animal heat made within the body from escaping 
too quickly, and to keep it up to the degree essential to its healthy con- 
dition, certain familiar means are used. The roof that covers, the walls 
that enclase us, the clothes we wear, and the fires we light, are mainly 
for this purpose. All of these act tiius beocficially, directly or indirect- 
ly, through evaporation, conduction and radiation; some chiefly by one, 
and others by two or three together of these processes. 

The animal body, like all other bodies, has a coostant tendency to lose 
its heat by evaporation, conduction and radiation; and if the purpose is 
to keep it. as of course it is, during cold weather at least, the action of 
these must be checked. Tlie only purpose of dress, apart from satisfy- 
ing decency and tastes is, in cold weather, to prevent the escape of the 
heat of our bodies. Few persons need be told that feathers, fur and 
wool are warmer than bare skins, cotton and linen. Furs and feathers, 
though tlie best for the purpose, being the worst conductors, are too 
costly for common use, and so articles made of wool are generally used. 
As the skin of some persons is particularly sensible to the least rough- 
ness, the smooth silk, cotton, and even linen, are often preferred to the 
harsher woolen materials. Of these, linen is a very good conductor, 
while cotton and silk are tolerably bad conductors, and are therefore 
preferable to it for winter wear. 

The air is a very bad conductor, and the more held by any article of 
of clothing, the less will be its power to conduct away heat. The looser, 
therefore, the texture of a material, the better will it be adapted for 
winter wear, since the greater quantity of air which the spaces between 
its coarsely woven threads allow it to receive will proportionately lessen 
its conducting power, whatever may be that of the substance of which 
it is composed. Cloth of wcol or cotton, Uiough these materials are 
naturally bad conductors, may be made a good conductor by close weav- 
ing or fineness of texture. Ii is probably on this account that fashion 
has been forced to give up the fine broadcloths, once deemed indispensa- 
ble for the daily wear of the finer gentleman. He now generally keeps 
the superfine stuffs for the warm atmosphere of the dining-room or dan- 
cing-saloon; though, in compliance with ridiculous tradition, he may 
yet be seen in the coldest weather freezing in the scant swallowtail coat 
and thin trousers of black kerseymere in the sepulchral church at a wed- 
ding, or at the edge of an open grave at a funeral. 

The make of a dress, as well as the texture of its material, will greatly 
affect its conducting power. A tightly fitting garment is much colder 
than a loosely fitting one; not only, however, because it thus becomes a 
better conductor by excluding the air, but also in consequence of its 
pressure upon the body, which prevents the free circulation of the 
blood, so essential to the fire-making process going on within us. The 
loose sack-like suit now generally worn by most of the male sex, boys 
as well as men, is a sensible concession of fashion to utility, which could 
hardly be expected from a guide which so often leads the world into 
absurdity. Women, however, have nothing to thank fashion for on this 
score, but are still, in accordance with its peremptory orders, squeezed 
into the narrow bodice, and tortured with the ever* tightening corset. 
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That their Doses are nipped by each touch of cold air, and whatever is 
movable about tbemn^ioidd quiver, even while fixed to the fireside, at 
the faintest breath, i&ot surprising. No good fire ean be made or kept 
agoing in frames where there are so many obstruction 1 to a free circula- 
tion; and warmth, of course, is no more possible than in a stove without 
a diHught. To the torture at all times of the pressure of tight boots, 
shoes and gloves, with which the fools of fashion inflict themselves, will 
be added in winter the suffering from cold hands and feet. The power 
of holding air will be increase!^ not only by the looseness of fit of the 
dress, but by the greater number of its layers. In the winter, accor- 
dingly, a person does well to pile coat upon coat, and roll wrapper 
around and around, if he is to be exposed to severe cold, without the 
opportunity of active bodily exercise. 

Moisture increases the conducting power of all clothing, since it drives 
out the air in the spaces between its threads or fibres, and thus takes tl)e 
place of a worse conductor than itself. Wool absorbs moisture with 
less rapidity than linen, and its conducting power is therefore not so 
much increased by it. Whatever may be the season of the year and the 
temperature, a woolen dress, when exposure to wet cannot be avoided, 
is the safest to wear, for the heat of the body is thu| less likely to be 
suddenly checked — an occurrence always dangerous to health, and fre- 
quently fatal to life. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Natural Moisture.— Overcoats.— Adaptation of Clothing to Weather.— The Duke of Well- 
ington wid his Wardrobe. — Fires and their Dangers.— Hardening.— Foolish Dread of 
Gold Air. — Colds: how caught and avoided. — Imprudence of Boys and Girls. — Petting 
Dr. Solander in the Arctic Region. — Chilblains and Frost-bites. 

There is a natural moisture upon the surface of the body of every 
healthy person, which, like all other moisture, tends to evaporate and 
produce cold. If the dress, however, should by any chance become 
wet, its own moisture will continue to evaporate until it is dry, and 
necessarily produce, in the meantime, a coldness which the person who 
ma^ wear it is sure to feel. It is thus that a wet jacket or any other 
article of clothing becomes soon uncomfortable, and, even in the warm- 
est weather, is apt to produce a chill exceedingly dangerous to health. 
Young people, therefore, are e»rnestly urged to give more heed than 
they usually do to the adviee of their parents and others to make haste 
to change their clothes, whether only damp or sooking wet, as soon as 
they cease all active exercise, and are about to remain at rest. It is 
necessary, in case of weakness Irom illness or a feeble constitution, to 
guard against all sudden changes of temperature, and, therefore, it will 
be well to warm each garment by the lire before it is put on, that, on 
being brougf^t close to the body, it may not take away more heat than it 
gives. 

The old Duke of Wellington is said to have had as many varieties of 
cloaks and overcoats as there are changes of weather. As the climate 
of SUigland, where he lived, is very variable, the duke's wardrobe must 
have been as full of odd garments as the s uip of a Chatham Street dealer 
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in old clotbeB. His Grace very sensibly resolve^ to adapt his dreds 
not only to the change of season, but to the tempK||Rature varying from 
day to day. Accordingly, every morning, before setting out on his 
daily ride or walk, his well known aquiline nose might be seen for a 
moment at the wiodow just opened to a crack, testing the sensation of 
the weather, and taking an observation of the thermometer hanging 
there. He, having thus noted the temperature, would bid his ^et 
bring him the corresponding covering. Now it would be the freezing- 
point fur cloak, now the forty-degree cloth coat, again the temperate 
li^t military cape, and so on through all the range of the thermometer 
and the wardrobe. 

Every one is not a duke with an inOnite clothing department at his 
command. Each person, however, who has two or three suits at his 
service would do well to adapt the us^. of them to the variations of the 
weather. The rule for young people, in the matter of the overcoat^ is 
to put it on when they first go out of a warm room into the cold air of 
a severe winter's day. They may lay it aside on beginning active play, 
but they should resume it at once on ceasing. The habit of remaining 
in*doors during cold weather and ** hugging the tire,'' as it is called, is 
a dangerous one. ^The heat obtained lo this way only warms the sur- 
face of the body, and does not supply what is necessary not only, for 
comfort, but health, and which can only^ be obtained through active ex- 
ercise and free breathing in the open air. 

** He who does not dresF* warmly enough must be either a fool or a 
beggar," is a shrewd Scotch proverb. If a person has the means to 
clothe himself properly, and does not do so, he is supposed to be the 
former; and if he has not, he cannot, and therefore may be called, in 
one sense, the latter. Children are ver>' apt to laugh each other into 
such absurdities of conduct. With the false idea, started prolMbly by 
some lad who has no warm coat to his back, and, like the fox without 
a tail, is anxious that all his fellows should be in the same predicamient, 
that it is not heroic to enjoy the comforts of substantial clothing, whole 
sdioolfuls of boys will bare themselves to every wind that blows. 

The surface of the bodv cannot, as is often supposed, be hardened by 
continued exposure to cold or intemperate weather of any kind. The 
skin, when in a wholesome condition, is moist and soft, and, being con- 
stantly renewed, retains to a great extent its freshness and delicacy 
throughout life. ' Many people have an unnecessary dread of the cold 
air, which seldom, if ever, unless its temperature is so excessive as to 
produce frost-bites and other worse effects, does any injury to a healthy 
person. It i<t common to attribute to it coughs, catarrhs and other 
affections of the breathing apparatus; but these are not caused directly 
by its means. A sudden transition from a high to a low temjxerature, if 
the body should not be properly clothed, is certainly harmful. When, 
however, there is exhaustion, as is apt to accompany the •heat which 
follows hard work or active exercise of any kind, it is^ not doubted that 
a sudden exposure to cold is full of risk to health. 

The rule of safety is to guard against the changes of temperature. 
Especial care should be taken to protect the person with an abundance 
of warm covering at the very moment when there is a cessation of heat- 
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iog exercise of any kind. It is just then, however, unfortunately, that, 
with the feeling of excessive warmth, there is the least inclination to 
burden the bodj with heavy clothing. Boys, and girls too, will thus 
often, after active play, cast off any easily shifted bit of clothing, and 
throw tbeniBelves, heated and exhausted, on the cold, moist ground. 
Nothing can be more dangerous. Instead of stripping at this time, they 
ahonld put on additional covering, and avoid lying down, especially on 
subh a couch as is offered by the bare, damp earth. 

With the notion, apparently, that there is something poisonous in the 
€ME>id air, an immense aeal of care is taken that not healthy only, but 
siok'perso&d shall not be exposed to it. This is particularly so inre^rd 
to any one who may be affected with what is generally termed a **cbld." 
The doctor, who, on first entering the bedchamber of a sick person, 
closed tightly against every breath of outward air, thrust his cane throtigh 
the p^es of the windows, much to the astonishment and horror of a 
sti^p)^ crowd of visitors, feared only the corruption of the atmosphere 
withlfi, and boldly invited the pure "atmosphere froin without, with' all 
its<opldiiess. The quick recovery of the patient justified the doctor's 
aiidaoity. 

The usual "petting." as it is called, of a common cold, where there 
may b& merely a running from the nose or a slight cough, without wny 
estr^ordinary heat of the skin, or any other mark of fever, is by no 
means the best manner of getting rid of it. It will be found that nibd- 
erate exercise, in the open air, with a prudent adaptation of the clothing 
k) the weather and season, is the best treatment. Monsieur Dupre, a 
great French singer, who had every motive for protecting himself against 
A^oold, for each attack was a loss to him of thousands of dollars, de- 
clared, as the result of his experience, that it was better not to usef too 
great or many precautions. He avowed that the best protection of all 
was to fortify the body by exercise in the open air during all seaisons 
and weather. 

' TIrere is a tendency on the part of one who is subjected to, and begins 
to'f^dl, the influence of a very low temperature to lie down and sleep. 
Dr. Solander, who was the surgeon and naturalist of an early arctic jex- 
pe^tlon, reports that this somnolency was so irresistible in his case, that 
although he had impressed upon his companions the necessity of not 
giving way, or letting others give way, to it — for sleep, he knew, uhder 
such circumstances is certain death — he was the very first person to 
yield. Fortunately, his comrades had heeded his lesson, and as soon as 
the doctor fell back and threw himself upon the ice to repose, they 
aroused him, and continued to keep him awake, by all the means in 
their power, notwithstanding his most urgent solicitations to be left 
alone to sleep and to — die. They succeeded, in spite of his resistance, 
in disturbing his repeated slumbers, until he finally became wide awake 
to the imminent danger he had run, and lived to thank his companions 
for their faithful obedience to his instructions 

Frost-bites, of which the most familiar form is the common chilblain, 
are best avoided by brisk exercise in the open air, and keeping away 
habitually from hot stoves and fires on entering the house after exposure 
to severe cold. Rubbing the frost-bitten part with snow or washing it 
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rapidly with ice-cold water is the best treatment at tirsl. Subsequeutly, 
if the skin shouht not be broken, iricliou wiili spirits, and au occasional 
bath of hot waier with mustard, will be usetul. Ilartshorn and oil 
mi:xed, and the tincture of iodine, are good remedies; and when the skin 
is broken and an ulcer formed, the best application is what is known to 
the apothecary as zmc ointment. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Summer PresK.— (Pooling Processcs.—Head-coverinjfs. -Franklin's Experiment. — Effect of 
Colore. A Philosopher in an Oven.— The Transpiration.— How a Hot Climate is En- 
dured.— Whites and Blacks.— Innocence of the Sun. —Sunstroke. — Its Treatment. — 
light.— -Effect upon Health and Life. — Rarity of (Jood Water. — Pure W^ater of Nature- 
How Polluted by Man. 

If we could regard merely our cou^fort, we should probably choose 
during the hottest weather to go naked, or wear the scantiest cloth- 
ing, like the savages of some tropical countries. Clothing of some 
kind being indispensable, even in the hottest weather, it should be so 
adapted in material and make as to interfere as little as possible with 
the natural cooling processes of the body. All elaborate dressing, wtth 
multiplicity ol fold and weight of trimming, must be avoided. To 
promote the evaporation of the moisture from the surface of the 
body — which is one of the most effectual means of getting rid of 
superfluous heat — the covering should be as light as poi:8ible. People 
with no pretensions to philosophy of any kind will instinctively, when 
free fiom the fear of fashion, act in accordance with its principles. The 
heated laborer strips off his coat, bares his sweaty throat, breast and 
arms, and loosens his girdle. He is thus refreshed by the cold which 
comes from the evaporation of the moisture of his body on its exposure 
to the surrounding air. 

As in cold weather we cover our bodies with furs, thick woollens, and 
other bad conductors to keep in the heat, so in hot weather we should 
take care that the clotliiug which propriety compels us to wear shall be 
composed of the best conductors, in order to let out as much heat as 
possible. We therefore must dress in linen, cotton, and such like mate- 
rial. 

Of course, in a climate like ours, it is generally thought prudent to 
wexr, even in summer, flannel next to the skin ; for, though it has the 
disadvantage of being a very bad conductor, and keeps in the heat of 
tbe body, it has the advantage of being a good absorber of moisture. 
At any rate, it should be worn over the stomach, which requires to be 
guarded in hot weather more than the chest, which it usually covers. 
It is well to avoid the use of linen next to the skin; but cotton, which is 
the more common wear in the United States, is both comfortable and 
safe during our summers, with all their possible changes. 

To protect the person from the direct rays of the sun, umbrellas* and 
parasols are carried, and wide brim hats worn. 

There is a familiar experiment, first made by our countryman, Benja- 
min Franklin, which proves that the color of all materials has a great 
effect upon their power of absorbing heat. He took a number of pieces 
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of cloth of the same size and kiod, but of different color, and placed 
them on a bank of soow, exposed directly to the sunshioe. He soon 
found that the snow melted more rapidly under some than others, and 
discovered that this was in proportion to the darkness of their tint. 
The snow under the black cloth was the tirst, and that under the white 
last to melt. He accor dingly (drew the inference that the absorbing 
power of heat of dark substances was greater than that of the lighter 
color. The result of this experiment has been acknowledged as estab- 
lishing a scientific principle which practical people have confirmed by 
the experience of habitual usage. White garments have been found to 
be much cooler than dark ones of the same material. When a boy. 
therefore, throws off his jacket, which is ordinarily of some deepcolor^ 
and exposes his shirt- sleeves, in hot weather, he cools himself by two 
processes. He not only lets out ioteroal heat b^ getting rid of a bad 
conductor, but keeps off external heat by substituting a b^ absorber for 
a good one. 

.A white or light-colored straw hat will, of course, t>e cooler to the 
head than a black or dark-colored one. As the hair, if it is possessed 
in ordinary abundance, will generally be a sufficient covering in all 
seasons, it may be doubted whether a black hat, of any material, is ever 
necessary. If fashion were less peremptory, and people were allowed 
to regard their sense of comfort more, the white hat would be oftener 
seen even in winter. 

A famous English philosopher tells us that he went into an oven hot 
enough to broil a beefsteak, and remained there until one was thoroughly 
cooked. He moreover states, that during the whole time he bore the 
heat without much discomfort, and with no serious consequence. He 
took care, however, to protect his hands and feet with several layers of 
felt, or some other bad conductor, lest the contact with the pavement or 
the walls of the heated oven should broil his flesh, as well as that of the 
cooking steak. While making this experiment of his power of enduring 
heat, the philosopher, as may be readily conceived, was constantly in a 
state of profuse perspiration. When the heat is great, there is an abun- 
dant transpiration, the moisture of which, on evaporating, produces 
cold, and thus checks the increase of warmth, come from whatever 
source it may. It was by this means alone, in fact, that he was pre- 
serve from a broiliug as thorough as that of the dead piece of meat at 
las side. People living in hot cou'itries, by the same means, are able to 
live in good health and tolerable comfort during the hottest weather. 

Negroes, or dark-colored people of some kind, are provided with 
a charcoal like substance under the skin— from which its tint comes — 
that seems to protect their bodies from the ill effects of prevailing heat. 
In Africa, the East Indies, and other hot climates, the white people of 
European descent, although able by natural endowment and prudent 
precaution to enjoy comlort and health in a more or less passive state of 
repose, cannot easily or safely vie with the dark native races in bodily 
activity while exposed to a tropical sun. 

People are apt to he unoecessarily timid of exposure to the rays of 
the sun. They seem to fear them as some old f asiiioned folk do the light 
of the moon, as if they attributed tu solar as to lunar radiation an innu- 
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cLce fatal to mortal witfi. It ir> now acknowledged by sensible persons 
that there is do danger to be feared from the'mooo, and it may be 
doubted whether the sun is a much more reasonable cause of alarnu 

There is a serious affection called sun-stroke, which is generally sup- 
posed to be a direct effec of the solar rays, but is ottcner due to the 
exhaustion from hard work, or severe exercise while exposed to them. 
While people may generally without harm, and even with benefit, bask 
in the summer sun, it is ool safe for them to move actively, as in severe 
work or exercise, if its rays are striking directly upon their heads. 

Shady places should be sought on every occasion of active out-door 
amusement during the hottest part of the day, and all temptationa to 
long runs and great efforts of strength in the broiling sun be avtuded; 

In any case of sunstroke, or gre^t exhaustion from exercise while 
exposed to the heat, the first thing to be done is to remove the sufferer 
from the causes which are supposed to have produced it. He should be 
carried to the nearest shade, or, at any rate, protected from the sun's 
direct rays, wherever he may be. and made to lie down at full length, 
and cold water applied at once to his head and lips. His lower limbs 
should be kept warm, with such covering as there may be at band, and 
his neck and body freed from any close-fitting garments or binding 
article of dress. Slost will revive readily under this simple treatment. 

The gardener who cultivates celery for the table is careful to heap the 
earth about it so as to exclude the sun's light, in order to give it the 
whiteness and tenderness which are required to please our artificial taste. 
Greenness and toughness are its healthy qualities, but we prefer its dis- 
eased ones. The same effect, follows the same cause in human beings. 
Foolish women, however, who seem to think that they are onlv cn-ea^d 
to be looked at, and, with the false idea that tenderness and paleness are 
essential to beauty, are as careful as the gardener with his celery to slhut 
out light of the sun, lest they should have too much color and vigor to 
please the fashionable taste. They pull down the blinds at homey and 
spread their parasols whenever they go out, and thus take care nottokc 
a glimmer.of sun on any occasion brighten or invigorate them. ■ ; 

Miners who spend their few days teneath the surface of the earth, and 
the many miserable inhabitants of large cities who are compelled to 
make their abodes in cellars and other holes burrowed into it, sooi^ be 
come sick and quickly find a grave. 

Not ot ly is the sun's light a good preserver of health and vigor, which 
every healthy person, young or old, should freely avail himself ofy ibut 
it is one of the most useful remedies for weakness and disease. It is the 
practice in the Child's Hospital in Paris to arrange the little patients in 
successive rows upon a bruad wooden structure, and expose them on 
every clear, warm day directly to the rays of the sun; taking care, of 
course, as should always be done, to protect the eyes from the glare. 
Nothing is found to offer these weaklings such a chance of becoming 
strong enough to keep and enjoy life. *• Second only to their need of 
fresh air is their need of light," says Miss Nightingale, in the account of 
her great experience with the sick. "After a close room, that which 
hurts them most is a dark room, and it is not onlv light, but direct sun- 
light they want." 
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There is Dothing so hard to fiad nowadays as a glass of good water. I 
is no fault of Nature, for she supplies this essential element of life in irreat 
abundance and purity. Her grand process of distillation is ever goin^ 
on, by which she raises from exhaustless oceans clouds of vapor, and 
pours down from them showers of rain and storms of snow upon the 
vast surface of tbe earth; and thus fills and retilis tnc bubbling springs, 
the countless trickling rivulets, tlio mountain torrents, the meandering 
streams, and great rivers, which, after the beueticent purpose of this 
glorious gift of water to the world has been effected, return it to the 
source whence it came. Here, in the grand laboratory of nature,it is 
iigain made fit, and sent to renew, in vapor, cioud, spring and stream, its 
geneious service; and thus it goes throughout all lime, from ocean to 
river, and river to ocean. 

Water is not only naturally supplied in exceeding abundance, but in 
great purity, for the use of man. The rain, if collected anywhere away 
^m the touch of human pollution, will be found to be almast chemi- 
cal^ pure. The water which nature supplies contains something more 
tban the two gases, hydrogen and oxygen. Even the rain-drop is always 
iixq)reguated with the various matter met with in the air during its fall 
from the cloud lo the surface of the earth. Rain-water, even, has a flat, 
disagreeable tHSte to those unaccustomed to drink it. Carbonic acid gasin 
certain proportions, and other constituents ordinarily found in unpolluted 
aprin^ and fresh streams, seem essential to the flavor of drinkable wa- 
ter^ l^ot withstanding the abundance of the natural supply, it is a very 
difficult matter indeed to obtain the smallest quantity of wholesome 
wa^r. All its sources, showers, springs, rivulets, and. rivers, wherever 
-they fall, rise, and run within the easy reach of man, are very apt to be 
polluted by his touch. 

Civilization has its bright side, and its dark and dirty side, too, in the 
dingy shadow of whichall civilized men should hide their heads in 
shame. There is nothing so disreputable to so called modern progress 
aathe complacency with which it continues to flounder in its own nlth. 
The artist cannot give reality to his conception of grace and beauty 
without dribbling paint, or raising a dust, or making a stain or a litter. 
All the great works devoted to the supply of material for the use and 
enjoyment of civilized beings, whatever may be its nature, are producers 
of filth. This, moreover, is often the greater as the manufactured pro- 
duct is the more delicate. The oil which we .burn, and the soap and 
perfume which scent the hands and the handkerchiefs of the exquisite, 
are of so foul an oiigin (hat neither the sources from which they come, 
the processes by which they are made, nor the waste substances they 
leaye, are endurable within smelling distance, and are universally pro- 
nounced uuisanct s. 

• It is this foul waste matter of various contrivances of civilization for 
adding to the bcHUty and happiness of life, which so greatly pollutes the 
sources of the water which is supplied by nature in such abundant 
purity. The smoke, vapors, and dust rising from every inhabited town 
or city, turn each drop of rain, pure as it may have fallen from the 
heavens, into a drop of poison before it reaches the earth. The. sweep- 
ings and refuse of the houses, shops, and streets, and the offal of tbe 

4 
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shambles, and tbe waste products of manufactories of all kinds, borne 
av ay sooner or later into the streams and rivers, contaminate them. 
Mankind have been so eager to satisfy the demands for work, that thev 
have not taken time to cl<inr away the litter. Thinking only of the im- 
mediate profit, from the urgently required and quickly dispatched 
article, they have failed to calcubite the future loss to health and hap- 
piness from the permanent nuisance. Thus their abounding waste is 
left to accumulate, or Hung carelessly aside, to be washed away and miit 
with and poison the water-sources, which become in this way one <^f the 
principle means of producing and disseminating disease. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Poisoned Water.— Diffusion of Cholera and Tj-phoid Fever.— OomiH.-^I>eath and the Dairy- 
man, — The Necessity of Water. — Prejudice against Water as a Drink. — PreciR]ti<MS \%o 
be,taken in drinking Water.— Suitable Beverages for the>Sroung. 

With the dirty habit that so-called civilized people have of casting all 
their filth Into the nearest stream or river, and crowding pigsties, oow 
and ^eitable yards, necessaric^s, dunghills, dust-heaps, cesspools, and tiie 
various receptacles of dirt close to spring, wells and other sources of 
the water used, it is not surprising that the water we drink is nolmnly 
thus made generally unwholesome, but is often turned into a speeific 
poibon, so virulent as to cause some of the deadliest diseases that infect 
the human race, such as cholera, typhus and typhoid diseases. thtsmiCli- 
pox,- scarlet-fever, or some other pestilence, whicli attacks whole comr 
munities. In certain diseases, as the typhoid fever and cholera; for 
example, tbe more common mode of the passage of the germs would 
seem to be through the bowels of the difeased person, and these are the 
germs which by the filthy practices of maukind are chiefly allowed to 
get into the water of common use. 

Cholera, whatever may be its origin, is undoubtedly propagated by 
foul water. The course of the cliief water pipes in London was found to 
iodieate exactly the progress of this fatal disease during several epidem- 
ics. Those districts where the water thus supplied was foul were etruck 
with cholera, while those furnished with pure water escaped unharmed. 
In Guilford, a small town in Englat:d, two hundnd and fifty cases of 
typhoid fevf r occurred within the short space of a single month. The 
district in which they happened was found to be supplied with water 
from "a reservoir filled from a new well, which, through the drainage 
of a fissured chalk stratum, received the soakage of several sewers/' 

Not long since, there broke out in one of the most fashionable quar- 
ters of London a frightful epidemic of typhoid fever. As case aft^ 
case occurred, rapidly following one another, it was noticed that the 
disease was confined to certain bouses within a fixed boundary. It was 
discovered that they were all supplied by the same dairy-man, and that 
his daily course in distributing milk corresponded exactly, house to 
house, row to row, and street to street, with the march of the typhoid 
fever It was ascertained that a laborer had died of typhoid fever on 
the farm whence the milk was obtained, and the common receptacle of 
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all filth, that of the diseased man included of cour.-c, was found to be so 
close to the source of the ^ater in daily use that the contents of the two 
could not fail to intermix with each other. It did not appear that the 
fatal milk had been ** watered" by this horriMe mixture, but it was ac- 
knowledged that the cans had been daily washed, if such a term can be 
used, with it. Thus the germn which had passed from a single laborer, 
dying uf typhoid fever, in the country cottage of a dairy-man. had been 
cooYeyed to the great metropolis, and poisoned a large number of the 
inbabitaDts of one of its most opulent and apparently best-protected 
districts. 

Beer, wine, spirits, and the various other kinds of fermented liquor 
so universally drunk, find the best apology for their use in the diflftculty 
of getting pure water. The pollution of sprinsrs, wells and streams be- 
comes thus a source of moral as well as physical corruption, and that 
most degrading vice, drunkenness, is greatly due to the scarcity of pure 
wfiter. There is in many countries such a prejudice against water as a 
drink, that it seems alnrost to Imvc gone out of use for that purpose. 
There is nothing which so much astonishes a native of Germany and 
Fmnce us the calk by an American traveler for a glass of water. This 
coitoiOin aversion to water as a beverage, and the general opinion that 
it is unwholesome, come probably from the fact that it has been found 
by experience to be a frequent cause of disease. That it should be so 
is Hot surprising, for throughout the continent of Europe there is an 
almost universal i&cnorance and disregard of the law-t of health. 

Ohildren, in the heat of play, are ready to quench their thirst at any 
source the most convenient. They make no inquiry and heed no warn- 
ing, but will scoop up handfuls 01 water out of the first running creek, 
or open their mouths at the spout of every corner pump. Water, if 
pui^, may be drunk at any time and in the greatest abundance, but 
there is a method which must be strictly followed in swallowing it. It 
siSould never be gulped down, as it is apt to be, by children who will 
drink a full tumbler without drawing breath. The first mouthful should 
be completely swallowed before a second draught is taken; and if the 
drinker is heated, the water should only be sipped, with frequent pauses 
after every sip or two. With these precautions, the coldest, even iced, 
water, and in abundance, can be .drunk with perfect safety under any 
circumstances, whether of health or sickness. 

There is no beverage which can be safely substituted for water, for 
the use of youth, at least. They had undoubtedly better not take even 
tea or coffee, however diluted. Wine and spirits should never be 
touched by children, not so much on account of their immediate effects, 
which are not without risk, but for fear of creating by habit the un- 
natural taste, for such it is, for strong drink, the fatal consequences of 
which to deceacy and virtue of life even the youngest must be aware of. 
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CHM^TER IX, 

Digestion.— Mastication.- Teeth. — Use ami Abuse. — Saliva.— Use and Abutie of Taste, — 
Swallowing.— Its Dangers.— Mr. Bniners Kijcape.—Kemedies for Choking. - .; i 

Afl most food, before it is tit to be eaten, has to undergo certain pro- 
cesses of preparation, so when taken into the body it can only* be 
adapted to the purposes of life after being subjecied to various opera- 
tions. These are described under the general term of ** digestion,*'* a 
complicated function composed of many parts, which, being somewhat 
similar, may be compared to the familiar process of cooking. 

The cutting or cbop]>iug of the various articles of food by the cook to 
make them yield more n adily to the boiling, roasting, stewing, frying, 
and other kitchen doings, is like the tirst process es.>;ential to animal di- 
gestion. This is called ** mastication," or ** chewing." The instruMents 
tor I he purpose with which the human body is supplied are termed 
" masticators,*' but are much better known ugder their familiar tilEtme 
of teeth. Mastication is a very important yet simple prooess, but ft Is 
apt to be ill performed, or not at all. Children are generally verf Tieg- 
Hgent of this necessary work. Possessed naturally of 4he best })0teible 
tools in their regular sets of firm teeth, they are applied to every im- 
aginable purpose but the right one, the masticating of food. A child 
win delight in splintering a pignut, impenetrable to the sharpest-tdottied 
squirrel, but will scorn to use a tooth in crushing a morsel of br^ad^^r 
dividing a bit of tender meat. The food of most animals rei][uires t» be 
well broken up, and softened almost into a paste, before it can be p^bp- 
erly acted upon by the various other procestes essential to g^d di^ee- 
tion, and consequently to vigor of health and life. . » r 

The bird which apparently gulgs down its food whole without ^rst 
chewing it, has an apparatus which serves the purpose of the set of 
tecjth it has not been provided with. Its gizzard is composed of an- ex- 
ceedingly thick and strong hollow muscle which contracts uponi the 
food, and greatly assists the grinding power of that masticating Di^^. 
Every one who has any experience of keeping tame birds is well uwai^ 
of the necessity of spreading earth or sand on the bottoms of their cages, 
that they may have the chance of furnishing ihems^^lves with the- pefb- 
bles or gritty particles essential to the due brcaking-up of iheir fooid.' 

Children should learn that it does not matter how f asy to swallow the 
morsel may be, it requires to be well chewed and lurned about in- the 
mouth, and should faever be bolted whole. Children must remember 
that they are not boa-constrictors, but Huimals provided with teeth^ ex- 
pressly for the purpose of chewing. Hasty eating is not only an offense 
against decorum, but is often the cause of the disease termed ** dyspep- 
sia," and of various serious derangements of the stomach and other or- 
gans of digestion. The teeth must be kept in a pr« per condition. They 
are tools well tempered and of great durability. 

It is common to treat the first set of teeth — which begin to show 
themselves in infancy, and continue to come in succession until they 
reach, at the early age of eight or nine, from twenty to twenty-four in 
number — as of very little importance, and hardly worth any care, since 
they last only to the eleventh year. This, however, is a grave error, for 
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the beauty and streDgth of the second set, or the thirty-two perman&tit 
teeth, as they are termed, will depend a good deal upon the treatment 
of the first, or twenty four shedding ones. They are closely related, 
for hardly is one of the latter fully developed when another of the for- 
mer begins to grow beneath it, and what is harmful to either will be apt 
to be 80 to both. The first teeth should be kept clean by daily washing 
of the mouth in the earliest periods of childhood, and in the more ad- 
vanced by the use of a very soft brush. The attempt to crack nuts and 
gnaw ivory buttons, or to do any tiling, in fact, by which tlie teeth are 
jarred severely, or may be chipped, will not only injure them, but 
seriously damage the prospiT-cts of their successors. The common im- 
patience to get rid of the first set of teeth leads to the working at them 
when they may be a little loose. It is a bad practice. They may^ at 
the last moment, when their hold is of the slightest, be aided by the 
gentle effort which will only be required to detach them. 

The permanent teeth should be cleaned at least twice a day — on rising 
from • and goibg to bed— and it would be well, also, to rinse out the 
n^uth after each meal. A soft brush only .<:^hould be used, and nothing 
\i^ pure water will be necessary if the cleansing of the teeth is frequent. 
When from neglect they have been allbw^ed to become dirty, a little of 
the finest soap may be employed. All fancy powders and washes should 
be avoided, for, however good their immediate effect may seem, their 
habitual use will probabl^'^ destroy the enamel of the teeth, fitiis 
enamel, which covers the upper part or crown of the tooth, as it is 
^ caUeid. is certainly a very bard substance, but even it will yield to con- 
stant friction of hard or application of acid substances. It also is apt 
to be chipped off by beiqg brought suddenly and violently into contact 
wilh^ny hard material, whether it be hickory-nuts or musket-bal la; and 
if it should be chipped off or otherwise destroyed, the decay of the 
tooth will be safe to follow. 

The shock, moreover, which the tooth receives from cracking nuts, or 
atl^npting to crush any excessively hard substance, will Jooseii it frpm 
ita socket m the gum, which will become, in consequence, detad^ed 
from its conneetion with the crowu of the tooth, which is there protected 
by its coat of enamel, and, shrinking, expose the root of the tooth 
whieh, being unguarded, will soon yield to decay. 

It is not enough for the food to be cut up by the front teeth and 
ground by the back ones. It has to be moistened, for otherwise it 
could not be readily swallowed. While the chewing is going on, the 
food becomes mixed with the mliva, or spittle, supplied by little glands 
inside of the mouth. This is a fluid composed of water and a small 
quantity of albumen and some soda. These have not only the effect of 
smoothing and making the chewed and moistened food slippery, that it 
may be more easily swallowed, but also dissolve it to some extent, and 
thus assist in preparing it for the uses of the body. The habit of throw- 
ing saliva from the mouth on every occasion, or polluting it with tobacco- 
juice or anything else, is not only nasty, but harmful. 

By chewing, the morsel is turned round and round in the mouth and, 
being thus brought into close contact with the tongue and the palate, 
where there are nerves especially provided, is fulh' tasted and its flavor 
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extracted. This taste is given us both as a motive to take food and as a 
means of judging of the proper kind. Tbc tongue and palate, there 
for^, not only administer to our pleasure, but watch over our safety. 
They are ordinarily faithful servants if not spoiled by over indulgence 
or by brutal treatment. Young people should check their excessive 
fopdness for sucking sweets, their great proneness to imitate older iools 
in chewing and smoking tobacco, and their own frequent practice of 
exerqisinff their jaws and powers of suction upon the tough india-rub- 
ber, the flinty rattan, and other substitutes for tha sickening quid and 
cigar. 

The morsel of food being well chewed, softened, smoothed and 
tasted, is now, if acceptable, swallowed at the will of the eater. The 
windpipe and the gullet lead from the mouth to the interior of the body. 
Through the former the air passes in and out of the lungs, and through 
the latter the food enters the stomach. They both open at the back 
part of the mouth close to each cither, the windpipe just in front of , the 
gullet. There is a lid attached to the entrance ot the formei, over 
wbicfi all food must pass to get into the latter. This lid is ordinarily 
closed during the act of swallowing, and the food passes readily over 
its smooth surface into the opening of its proper passage, the g(^|l6t. 
Sonietimes, however, this lid is suddenly opened just as the morsel to be 
swallowed reaches it, and then the food gets into the opening of t&e 
windpipe — going the wrong way, as it is familiarly called^wh^n thkt 
sputtering and coughing ordinarily occur which so frequently hapt>6n, 
espcjcially to young people, when eating. The sputter and coug^ ire 
the means by which the windpipe tries to get rid of the intrudjiig 
fooa; and, fortunately, these crenerally succeed, or very great miscbiief 
might occur. Children are often told not to speak while they are eiLt- 
ing, ai^d they would do well to obey the command, not only for polite- 
ness, but for health and life's sake. 

An accident which befell Mr. Brunei, the famous English engineer, 
who designed the gigantic Great Eastern steamer and completed the 
construction of the Thames Tunnel, will show the danger there is of 
whatever may be in the mouth falling into the windpipe. Mr. Br](mel 
was pretending, greatly to the delight of a group of little children, to 
swallow a sovereign, the English gold coin so called. He had put it in 
his mouth for the purpose of his playful deceit^ when he was suddenly 
tickled to laughter by the startled surprise of the credulous youngsters 
about him, and the piece slipped into his windpipe. All the usual efforts 
of sputtering and coughing proving of no use in getting it up again, he 
gave over in despair, and summoned his doctor. His attempts, how- 
ever, to extract the sovereign were in vain, and he called to his aid some 
of the most eminent surgeons of London. After they had resolved upon 
the serious surgical operation of cutting into the throat, Mr. Brunei 
<5ried out, •* Turn me upside down!" Fortunately they did as they were 
bidden, and. taking the patient by the heels and lifting them up, while 
his head was allowed to hang down, they gave him a vigorous skake, 
and out came the sovereigi}, rolling upon the ground. 

Hasty guzzlers, however, will sometimes, in their voracity, attempt 
to swallow such enormous masses of food that they are too big for even 
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the exceedingly great capacity of the gullet, aad tliey may accordingly 
stick in their course. Death has sometimes ensued in consequence; but 
j^enerally, in case of a stoppage, a patient, natural effort will succeed in 
remotf iig It. 

A fish or any other bone or sharp hard substance will be sometimes 
incautiotisly taken into the gullet and stick. In such a case, an attempt 
to bring It up again will generally succeed, if the finp^er be thrust well 
back ^'to the throat, so as to tickle it and to cause a reveree movement, 
as ih ▼bmiiing. Swallowing, too, a morsel of dry bread will often 
effect the purpose by driving down the clogging or sticking substance. 



CHAPTER X. 

Action* of the Stomach on Food. —Effect of Acti>ity of Body and Alind.— Chynie. — Beaa- 
'm6ilt*ff Experiments.— CJomparatlve Digestibility of Wfferent Food. — Variety.— Peed - 
iAg OhiMren.— Proper Diet for them. 

TJjie tood ox whatever is swallowed passes through the gullet into the 
stoiif^aQn, Here it undergoes the ehief process of digestion, which in 
thJ|B,flag^ is yery like, indeed, the operation of cooking. Heat, liiois- 
tuW, ipoyement and a solvent are the essential requirements of eiich. 
T&^ JBl|;6mach has in its natural beat a substiiute for the kitchen-fire; in 
its. j^stric juice, a liquid which it pours out whenever its digestive ac- 
tiqa ^gins, a supply of both the water and salt indispensable to the 
puipo^ of the cook, and by its constant contraction and expansion it 
keeps ,up a movement which the constant stirring of the pot ootuld 
harqly equal. 

^ soon as the food enters, there is a rush of blood toward the stoin:- 
ach by which its heat is increased to the proper degree necessary for the 
digei^uye operation it has to perform. It is owing to this that so many 
per^ns feel, after eating a full meal, a sensation of cold over the whole 
surface of their bodies. This effect, if not excessive, may be regarded 
as a good sign, inasmuch as it is an indication that the process of digies- 
tion has vigorously begun. On the contrary, when there is fiushing of 
the |ace and an uncomfortable sense of general warmth, it is a proof 
that the stomach is oppresj?ed by some cause or other, and, not being in 
worlfLini^ order, refuses the supply of blood or heat which it would 
otherwise accept. 

Active exercise after a plentiful meal is rightly regarded as unwhole- 
some. There can be no vigorous movement of the limbs for any length 
oi time without causing a rush of blood toward the surface of the body, 
and i^ccordingly checking its flow to the stomach, and thus depriving it 
of trie heat essential to its work of digestion. 

Children are advised to postpone, until a half-hour at least after each 
solid repast, the running of races, skipping of the rope,![baseball and all 
other games and amusements which requiie considerable effort. We 
urge upon the children the necessity of avoiding all hard study imme- 
diately after meals. Intellectual exercise is no more coiisistent than is 
physical exertion. They should never set children to work at their 
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lesBons until a full hour after the solid meal of the d&y. Whatever en- 
ters the stomach is turned into a pulpy kind of suhstatice termed <^^»^. 

Some liquids remain unchanged, and pass at once from the stomach 
into the general system, and thus the quick action of various deadly 
poisons are accounted tor. Alcohol may be regarded as one of these. 
If it does not kill as rapidly as some othei-s, its power is immediately 
sJhown in a way which leaves no doubt that it has l)eguD its deadly mis- 
chief. On examining after death the bodies of persons who have died 
of drinking: whisky, brandy or other spirits, the alcohol, which is the 
chief part of these, has been found in the brain unchanged in its -course 
through the body. There can be no doubt that this subtle liquor is no 
sooner swallowed than it starts for the head, where it quickly arrives, 
in spite of the long zigzag paths it may have to take, and begins at once 
its mischief. Quick as it goes, however, it does not fail to leave on its 
way harmful traces of its fatal touch. However small the quantity 
swallowed, the effect of alcohol on the brain is observed immediately 
in the excitement of that sensitive orsjan, and shows itself even in 
the dullest person by an unnatural wakefulness of expression, liveliness 
of manner, and freedom of talk. These effects are probably the chief 
motives which incline stupid and woebegone folk to the use of this 
dangerous spirit. This excitement of the brain, moreover, by alcohol 
is what induces the physician to have recourse to it as a remedy in cases 
of illness where a sudden arousing of the nervous system may be thought 
urgent, as in the prostration from low fevers, fainting, sunstroke and 
exhaustion from excessive fatigue. All prudent doctors, however, use 
this, as other poisonous medicines, with the greatest caution, and only 
in cases of emergency. Some physicians are so conscious of thedangers- 
of alcohol, tliat they have even banished it eutirt4y from their list ef 
remedies. 

To young people, especially, alcohol in any form is particularly harm- 
ful Children have been frequently poisoned to death by whisky, 
bmndy and other strong drink which they have taken, heedlessly, of 
their own accord, or been induced to swallow at the suggestion of brutal 
drunkards. All spirituous liquors, of whatever kind, and however 
agreeable to the taste as they are often made by sugar and syrups of 
various sorts, must be shunned like every other poison. Water, too, is 
quickly absorbed upon being taken into the stomach, and a great quan- 
tity must be swallowed, either pure or mixed, for It forms about nine- 
tenths of the whole composition of the body. 

Although the stomach is forced to receive all substances the gullet is 
voracious enough to swallow, it is not always able to make use or readi- 
ly to get rid of them. It has only a narrow opening called the m/larus, 
or "guard at the gate," at the end where it connects with the adjoining 
bowel, adapted for the passage of the half -fluid chyme. When, there- 
fore, the stomach gets hold of something which is too hard to be turned 
into this soft substance, or too lar&:e to pass off with it, it is apt to re- 
main for some time, at least, and do a great deal of misciiief. 

Death has occurred from swallowing peach and cherry stones. There 
is a specimen in the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh of a portion of 
bowel taken from the body of a child. The bowel is enormously en- 
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larged beyond its natural size, and is packed as tight with cherry stoue^j 
us a winning boy's bag with marbles. Death, of course, was the conse 
queoce, and it only seems surprising that it does not oftener occur. 

A young gentleman of New York died, after very severe suffering, 
from a cause which grt atly puzzled his physicians until, examining hifi 
body after death, they found a small piece of oyster-shell sticking in a 
part of his intestine and perforating it. This fatal bit had probably 
been swallowed unconsciously in that every-day act of taking a rapid 
lunch, and proves how necessary it is to avoid haste and carelessness la 
swallowing the simplest meal or food. 

Judicious parents will take care that the child's table — as, in fuel, 
their own — should never contain anything but what is wholesome and 
digestible, and insist upon their children strictly obeying the rule of 
bating what is set before them. There is no reason why the diet of a 
child in its teens should differ from that of a grown-up person; although 
the latter, if in full health and activity, will require a larger quantity of 
solid food. The appetite, however, of the youth is apt to be very great, 
and his requirements, moreover, large, to supply tlie waste from the 
excessive mobility, and the material for the rapid growth of that peric^ 
of life. If the food is plain and substantial, there is little necessity ,of 
checking a child's voracity. He may safely be left to roam at will oyer 
any extent of stale bread, or plunge into any depths of homely porridge 
and hominy, without a muzzle to appetite; the instinct of which, ai^ed 
by that of a simple taste unperverted by luxury, will prevent all likdli- 
liood of excess. Give the child, however, the freedom of the past^- 
cook's shop, and he will eat and eat, cram and cram, and ask for more, 
unchecked by anything less than a colic or a vomit. 



CHAPTER XL 

Children's Likes 'Bnd Dislikes. — Idiosyncracies.— Variety Kssential to Children. — ThetQtaiHA's 
I .. Table. — Regnlarity in £atin^. — Proper Hours for Meals.— Be£ore,at, and after }le^ — 
Dangers of Careless Children- 

Children are apt to express likes and dislikes of this or that kind of 
food, which have no other basis than mere fancy. Sometimes, with 
ihe very decided protest, ** I can't eat that" tliey will obstinately refuse 
every member of the vegetable kingdom and set their teeth against flesh 
of this or that especial variety; at»d again, they will not taste fish or fowl. 

There are no doubt peculiarities of constitution that certain persons 
have, which not only give them an aversioi;i to the flavor of some par- 
ticular and generally acceptable food, but prevent them from digesting 
it. We know a gentleman who always turns away with disgust from a 
proffered strawberry. There was also a lady of our acquaintance to 
whom the smallest portion of any kind of fish would act with 
the promptitude and certainty of the most powerful emetic. Pa- 
rents are often wrong in urging upon a child certain kinds of diet in 
excessive quantity merely because they believe them particularly heiilthy. 
Having heard that fatty substances are useful remedies in certain dis- 
eases, many parents undertake an active oleaginous course of treatment 
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in their families, doubly butterin? the daily bread, picking at the bits 
of yellow fat from the dinner joint, and thrusting them down the throat 
of each youngster, as if he were a blubber oorous Esquimau. Fat may 
be conceded to be not only a useful, but an essential part of human 
diet; but it is not necessary — in fact, it is unwholesome — to gorge people 
with it in a temperate climate. 

It is a common error of parents to suppose that a child's food must 
be entirely limited to two or three simple articles of diet. To exclude 
butter, sugar, and some of the various condiments absolutely, is a mis- 
ehiqyous mistake. If fed solely upon plain meat and potatoes, rice or 
porridge, milk or dry bread, their taste soon becomes wearied with ttie 
vapid uniformity, and they thus acquire a disgust for these and like 
articles t.f diet which would continue to please if they were presented 
to them in due proportion and variety. Food, to answer fully its pur- 
pose in the human economy, must not only be of a nutritious, but ipf a 
palatable nature. 

The common meal of grown-up people and children should be uni- 
formly simple, that they may both partake iodiscriminately of its i;iealth- 
ful abundance without chance of mischief to either. In a well-arranged 
plain family dinner, the most substantial and nutritious articles of diet 
come first, and the less substantial and nutritious last. True, it is custom- 
ary to take the soup at the very begiiming of the meal; but this, though a 
fluid and apparently an exception, is, if well made, really one of the 
most nourishing of foods. At a properly set meal there is little fear of 
a child eating to excess, provided he has been taught to take the food in 
the order provided. There is no reason why young people should be 
deprived of their prerogative of pie, or any privilege of dainty, if the 
food be wholesomely prepared; but they should be made to understand 
that such things are to be regarded as subordinate to the more nutritious 
meat and vegetables, which ought to form the main part of the dinner. 

We Americans are apt to d^ everything in haste, and iu nothing do 
we show our characteristic hurry more remarkably than in the expe- 
ditious manner in which we dispose of our superabundant meals. An 
Englishman relates that he called upon a business man in one of our 
cities, and found the door locked and a notice upon it which read: 
" Gone to dinner — will return in five minutes." What time is g&iued in 
this way is dearly paid for by the discomfort and ill-health which are 
sure to follow, as nature is not to be hurried with impunity bv the im- 
patience of man; and if pushed or interrupted, will either do ner work 
imperfectly or stop it altogether. 

Children are supposed to be in a perpetual state of hunger, which is 
rather owing to the constant desire of pleasing their taste, than of satis- 
fying the cravings of their stomachs. It is possible that some children, 
especially when very young, may require to be fed oftener than the 
three established meals would allow. The practice of munching tit-bits 
of any kind, fruits, pastry, and sweets, at any and each momei^t of the 
day, takes away the appetite for the regular meal, and weakens and 
irritates the stomach by keeping it in a constant state of useless activity. 

People should not hurry through their meals, nor sit down to them 
without a certain deliberateness and preparation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Muscles. — Their Nature and Action.— Exercise.— Its Efifect on the Muscles. — Muscular 
and Fat People. — Cure for Fat.— Natural Exercise.— Checks of Gentility, Dress and 
Fashion. — Precocious Fine Ladies and Dandies. 

The flesh, as we ordinarily call it, of our bodies is mainly formed of 
what the anatomists term ** muscles." The pin pose of these is to pro- 
duce various movements, most of which are under the entire control of 
will, some only partly so, £Lnd a few not at all. The arm and the leg 
have muscles of the first kind, which are moved, as we know, at our 
pleasure. The throat has muscles of the second kiud, which are put 
into motion in swallowing — a process at one time voluntary, and at an- 
other involuntary ; and the heart has muscles of the third kind, which 
act altogether independently of the will. 

!]^erci8e is merely putting into motion the muscles which we can 
move at our will. • In walking and running, boxing and wrestling, and 
in most active sport, there is a constant muscular expansion and con- 
traction. The effect of such exercise upon the muscles is very advan- 
vantageous, though the benefit is by no means confined to them alone. 
The frequent use of a muscle endows it with a greater power of fulfill- 
ing its purpose. Look at those laborers stripped to their work, who are 
ever wielding the pickaxe and sledgehammer. What brawny figures 
they have I What bulMike necks! What surging chests and mighty 
arms, of a mould hardly less firm uud a substance hardly more yielding 
than the iron instruments which they use as deftly and easily as if they 
were parts of themselves! The shrivelled shanks and the dangling arms 
of skin and bone of the lazy lounger at home are the natural results of 
letting the muscles shrink away for want of use. 

Fulness of bodily size by no means implies largeness aud strength of 
muscles. Little exercise and much feeding will produce a great deal of 
fat, which soon wraps the whole body in its soft folds of blubber, and 
leaves no spnce for flesh or muscle, and even turns it, if it should exist 
by chance, into its own substance. A young person of good constitu- 
tion and vigorous appetite, if prevented from taking part in the active 
life of youth, is apt to become excessively fat. He iSiould be tossed and 
tumbled on the play ground until the softness of his fat is squeezed out,, 
and the laziness of his bones shaken ofl". His diet should consist mainly 
of stale bread, meat, hominy, or oatmeal aud milk, and he must be kept 
on a small allowance of the habitual sugar and a still smaller one of the 
extra sweets, such as cakes and pastry. He si.ould both go to bed and 
rise early, and be allowed to lie only on a hard mattress and under cov- 
erings warm enough, but not too heavy or close. 

Girls have a greater tendency 10 become unduly fat than boys, for 
they get less chance of exercising their bodies, and if they desire to be 
healthy and strong, they are advi&ed to get rid of it by eating less and 
exercising more. 

Ttie best muscular exercise for young children is the movement to 
which they are led by their natural playfulness* They, if left to them- 
selves, will run, tumble, and toss and wrestle with each other like 
sportive ki'tens. Nothing can be more favorable for the just develop- 
ment of the muscular system, and, in fact, for vigorous growth and. 
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PREFACE. 



It must always be a matter of opinion as to what is a "Familiar 
Quotation,*' and what is not; those here given, it is thought, come 
properly under the denomination, though doubtless many readers 
will miss phrases which they may think should have been included; 
it must, however, be borne in mind that the space at disposal is 
limited. Except in a few instances, "Proverbs" have been ex- 
cluded as not coming within the scope of the book. 

The alphabetical arrangement adopted will, it is hoped, render 
reference easy; the word which seemed the most prominent in the 
extract being used as the index word. 

In most cases, the works of the authors cited have been referred 
to, to insure correctness both in diction and place, so that it is 
believed that accuracy in these features may be relied on. 

The errors constantly made in quoting, by writers and speakers, 
are remarkable. Even so accomplished a scholar as Mr. Gladstone 
— quandoque bonus dormitat Homents — errs; in a late published 
number of the Nineteenth Century, quoting Byron's words, 

"The bubbling cry 
Of some strong swuumer in his agony," 

he names them as occurring in "Childe Harold," instead of in 
** Don Juan," canto ii., stanza 53. 

In some cases brief footnotes are given. 

[The quotations from Shakespeare are generally in accordance 
with the readings adopted by Mr. Charles Knight.] 



FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 



Abdiel. The seraph Abdiel, faithful found, 

Among the faithless faithful only he. 

Milton. Par. Lost, bk. v. 1. 897-8. 

Abridgment. An abridgment of alliJiat was pleasant in man. 

Goldsmith. Retaliation, 1. 94. 

Abundance of the Heart. For out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. St. Matthew, chap. xii. v. 34. 

Action. Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, with 
this special observance that you overstep not the modesty of 
nature. Shakespeare. Hamlet, act iii. sc 2. 

Actions. Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

Shirley. Death's Final Conquest. 

Adorn. He touched nothing that he did not adorn. 

Johnson. Epitaph on Goldsmith. 

Adversity, Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

Shakespeare. As You Like It, act ii. sc. i. 

Affliction. For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. 2 Corinthians, chap. iv. v. 17. 

Age. Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
The infinite variety of vyomen. 

Age. Crabbed age and youth cannot live together. 

Shakespeare. Passionate Pilgrim, st. 10, 

Age. He was not of an age, but for all time. 

Ben Jonson. Lines on Shakespeare. 

All Things. I am made all things to all men, that I might by 
all means save some. i Corinthians, chap. ix. v. 22. 



Familiar Quotations. 
4 '-ike angel-visits, few and far betwei-n 

Angels. Benotfoi;gL Hebr<»tt/c ^k« 

have entertainS;^^ Hebrews, chap, xiiu v. 2. 

•eth away wrath; but grievous words 
Answer. A soft answer toiw ^ „ ''°''^''^^' ^^*P- ^v. v. i. 

stir up anger. ^^'^ fallen .' 

Arise. Awake, wise, or be for a, ^^; ^^''' ^°^^' ^^- '• L 33o. 

M11LI 's of art. 

Art. To wake the soul by tender .*t«>. '^v ^^ ^° Addison's Cato. 

Pope. P^ oU^ 

Ashes. Even in our ashes live their woiWet £re4 ^^^^' ^%y- 

u 

Ass. By outward show let's not be dheatett^ 

An ass should like an ass be treated. ^i^i** 

Gay. Fables, Tadc Horse and Cai> 

Assurance. Til -make assurance doubly sure, '^^^ 

And take a bond of fate. 

Shakespeare. Macbeth, act iv. sc. i. 

Astronomer. An undevout astronomer is mad. 

Young. Night Thoughts, Night ix. L 773. 

A.THEIST. By night an atheist half believes a God. 

Young. Night Thoughts, Night v. L 176. 

Authority. Man, proud man ! 

Dress'd in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he's most assur'd, — 
His glassy essence, — like an angry ape 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep. 

Shakespeare. Measure for Measure, act ii. sc. 2. 

Avarice. So for a good old-gentlemanly vice 
1 think I must take up with avarice. 

Byron. Don Juan, canto i. st. 216, 

Ayr. Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses. 
For honest men and bonnie lasses. 

Burns. Tam O'Shanter. 

Balances, weighed in. Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting. Daniel, chap. v. v. 27, 

Banners. Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is still ** They come." 

Shakespeare. Macbeth, act v. sc 5. 



Familiar Quotations. 5 

Battles. Fought all his battles o'er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes ; and thrice he slew 
the slain. Dryden, Alexander's Feast. 

Beast. A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast. 

Proverbs, chap. xii. v. lO. 

Beauty. A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

Keats. Endymion, 1. i. 

Beauty. Beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Pope. Rape of the Lock, canto ii. 1. 28. 

Beauty. Beauty is only skin deep. 

Belial, Sons of. When night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons of Belial. 

Milton. Par. Lost, 1. 501-2. 

Bell. The tocsin of the soul — the dinner bell. 

Byron. Don Juan, canto v. st. 49. 

Bells. Those evening bells, those evening bells! 
How many a tale their music tells. 

Moore." National Airs. 

Birds. Birds in their little nests agree ; 
And 'tis a shameful sight. 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide and fiijht. 

Watts. Divine Son 5s, song 17. 

Blackberries. Give you a reason on compulsion ! 

If reasons were as plenty as blackberries I would give no 
man a reason upon compulsion. 

Shakespeare. Henry IV. Pt. I. act ii. sc. 4. 

Blessed to give. It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

Acts, chap. XX. v. 35. 

Blood. Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed ; for in the image of God made he man. 

Genesis, chap. ix. v. 6. 

Blot. For his chaste muse employed her Heaven-taught lyre. 
None but the noblest passions to inspire ; 
Not one immoral, one corrupted thought ; 
One line which, dying, he could wish to blot. 
Lord Ly ttleton. Prologue to Thomson's Coriolanus. 

Book. 'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one's name in print ; 

A book's a book although there's nothing in't. * 

Byron. English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 1. 51-2. 



6 Familiar Quotations. ' 

B OOKS. Books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and jjood in everything. 

Shakespeare. As You Like It, act ii. sc. 2. 

Books. Of making many books there is no end ; and much study 

is a weariness of the flesh. Ecclesiastes, chap. xii. v. 12. 

» 

Books. This books can do ; nor this alone, they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live ; 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise. 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise. 

Crabbe. The Library, 1. 41-4. 

Borrower. Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act i. sc. 3. 

Bourn. The dread of something after death ; 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns, puzzles the will, — 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act iii. sc. i. 

Boy. Ah, happy years! once more, who would not be a boy ! 

Byron. Childe Harold, canto ii. st. 23. 

Brains. O that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains. Shakespeare. Othello, act ii. sc. 3. 

Brave, the. How sleep the brave, who sink to rest. 

By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

Collins. Ode written in 1746. 

Brave. None but the brave deserves the fair. 

Dryden^ Alexander's Feast. 

Bread. Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it 

after many days. Ecclesiastes, chap. xL v. i. 

Brethren to dwell in Unity. Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! 

Psalm cxxxiii. v. i. 

Brevity. Brevity is the soul of wit. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act ii. sc. 2. 

Britannia. Britannia needs no bulwark. 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

Campbell. Ye Mariners of England. 
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Britannia. Rule Britannia ! rule the waves ; 
Britons never will be slaves. 

Thomson. Ode in the Masque of Alfred. 

Brother. Affliction's sons are brothers in • distress. 

A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss ! 

Burns. A Winter's Night. 

Brother. Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong. 

Gay. Beggars* Opera, act ii. sc. 2. 

Burden. These last have wrought but one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which have borne the burden and 
heat of the day. St. Matthew, chap. xx. v. 12. 

Ci^^SAR. Imperial Caesar, dead and turn'd to clay. 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act v. sc. i. 

C/ESAR*s. Render therefore unto Caesar the things which are Cae- 
sar's ; and unto God the things which are God's. 

St. Matthew, chap. xxii. v. 21. 

Cake. Wouldst thou both eat thy cake and have it ? 

Herbert. The Size. 

Calumny. Be thou as chaste as ice, — as pure as snow. 
Thou shalt not escape calumny. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act iii. sc. i. 

Camel. Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a 
camel. St. Matthew, chap, xxiii. v. 24. 

Candle. How &r that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice, act v. sc. i. 

Carcase. For wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
• gathered together. St. Matthew, chap. xxiv. v. 28. 

Care. Care to our coffin adds a nail no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out. 
Peter Pindar (Dr. Walcot). Expostulatory Odes, ode 15. 

Chair, vacant. There is no flock, however watch'd and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there ; 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended. 
But has one vacant chair. 

Longfellow. Resignation. 

Charity. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but 
the greatest of these is charity. 

I Corinthians, chap. xiii. v. 13. 
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Chasteneth. For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 

Hebrews, chap. zii. v. 6. 

Cheat. Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat. 

Butler. Hudibras, pt ii. canto iii. 1. 1-2. 

Chickens. To swallow gudgeons ere they're catch'd, 

And count their chickens ere they're hatched. 

Butler. Hudibras, pt. ii. canto iii. 1. 923-4. • 

Child. A simple child. 

That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb. 
What should it know of death ? 

Wordsworth. We are Seven. 

Child. Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law. 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 

Pope. Essay on Man, ep. ii. 1. 275-6. 

Child. Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 
In wit a man, simplicity a child. 

Pope. Epitaph on Gay. 

Child. Sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 

Shakespeare. King Lear, act i. sc. 4. 

Child. Spare the rod, and spoil the child. 

Butler. Hudibras, pt. ii. canto i. 1. 844. 

Child. The child is father of the man. 

Wordsworth. Poems referring to Childhood, No. i. 

Child. Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it. 

Proverbs, chap. xxii. v. 6. 

Childhood. The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day. 

Milton. Par. Regained, bk. iv. 1. 221. 

Childhood's hour. Oh ! ever thus, from childhood's hour, 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower. 
But 'twas the first to fade away. 
Moore. Lalla Rookh the Fire Worshipers, 1. 277-80. 

Children. As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man ; so are 
children of the youth. Happy is the man that hath his 
(5|uiver full of them. Psalm cxxvii. v. 4, 5. 
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Children. Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the sides of 
thine house ; thy children like olive plants round about thy 
table. Psalm cxxviu. v. 3. 

• 

Christ. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable. i Corinthians, chap. xv. v. 19. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. 

Cloud. There ariseth a little cloud out of the sea like a man's 
hand. i Kings, chap, xviii. v. 44. 

Colossus. Why, man, he doth' bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus. 

Shakespeare. Julius Caesar, act i. sc. 2. 

Communications, Evil. Be not deceived : evil communications 
corrupt good manners. 1 Corinthians, chap. xv. v. 33. 

Comparisons. Comparisons are odious. 

Herbert. Jacula Prudentum. 

Conclusion. O most lame and impotent conclusion. 

Shakespeare. Othello, act ii. sc. i. 

Confusion. Ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 
Confusion worse confounded. 

Milton. Par. Lost, bk. ii. 1. 995-6. 

Conscience. Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act iii. sc. i. 

Consideration. Consideration like an angel came. 

And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him. 
Shakespeare. Henry V, act i. sc. i. 

Conversing. With thee conversing I forget all time. 

Milton. Par. Lost, bk. iv. 1. 638. 

Cooks. Heaven sends us good meat, but the devil sends cooks. 

Garrick. Epigram on Goldsmith's Retaliation. . 

Cord, the Silver. Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 
golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 

Ecclesiastes, chap. xii. v. 6. 

Corn, Ears of. Whoever could make two ears of corn, or 
two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, and 
do more essential service to his country, than the whole race 
of politicians put tc^ether. 

Swift. Gulliver's Travels, pt. ii. chap. vii. 
Counsellors. In the multitude of counsellors there is safety. 

Proverbs, chap. xi. v. 14. 
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■Country. God made the country, and man made the town. 

CowPER. The Task, bk. i. 

CouRAOE. Screw your courage to the sticking place. 

Shakespeare. Macbeth, act i. sc. 7. 

Coward. Where's the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land ? 

Scott. Marmion, canto iv. st. 30. 

Cowards. Cowards die many times before their deaths, 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Shakespeare. Julius Caesar, act ii. sc. 2, 

Cowards. Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy and delight to save. 

Gay. Fables. Dedication. 

Creator. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not. Ecclesiastes, chap. xii. v. i. 

Creatures. Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 
Milton. Par. Lost, bk. iv. 1. 677-8. 

Crime. It is worse than a crime, it is a blunder. 

Critical. I am nothing if not critical. 

Shakespeare. Othello, act ii. sc. i. 

Crown. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

, Shakespeare. Henry IV., Pt. II. act iii. sc. i. 

Cunning. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning 1 Psalm cxxxviL v. 5. 

Cup. Life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

Byron. Childe Harold, canto iii. st. 8. 

Curfew. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Gray. Elegy. 

•Cut, Unkindest. This was the most unkindest cut of all. 

Shakespeare. Julius Caesar, act iiL sc. 2. 

Daggers. I will speak dajjgers to her, but use none. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act iii. sc. 2. 

Dan. I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beer-sheba, and 
cry, "'Tis all barren." 

Sterne. Sentimental Journey. In the street: Calais. 
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Daniel. A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel! 

Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice, act iv. sc. i. 

Darkness. No light, but rather darkness visible. 

Milton. Par. Lost, bk. i. 1. 63. 

Day, Close of. At the close of the day when the hamlet is still. 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove. 

Beattie. The Hermit. 

• 

Days, to Number. So teach us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. Psalm xc. v. 12. 

Death. All our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life *s but a walking shadow — a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. 

Shakespeare. Macbeth, act v. sc. 5. 

Death. Death grinn'd horrible a ghastly smile. 

Par. Lost, bk. ii. 1. 846. 

Death. For within the hollow crown. 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court, and there the antic sits. 

Shakespeare. Richard II. act iii. sc. 2. 

Death. How wonderful is Death, 

Death and his brother Sleep! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon 
With lips of lurid blue. 
The other rosy as the morn. 

Shellf:y. Queen Mab, 1. 1-5. 

Death, Sleep of. Ay, there 's the rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we have shuffled oflf this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act iii. sc. 1. 

Death. The glories of our birth and state 

Are shado^vs, not substantial things. 
There is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings. 

Shirley. Death's Final Conque^t- 

Death. There is no death; what seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian. 
Whose portals we call death. 

Longfellow. Resignation. 
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Death. The rich, the poor, the great, the small, 
Are leveled; death confounds them all. 

Gay. Fables. Ravens and Sexton. 

Death. The sense of death is most in apprehension; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon. 
In corporeal suffrance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

Shakespeare. Measure for Measure, act iii. sc, i. 

Death. The sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the 
law. I Corinthians, chap. xv. v. 56. 

Death. Thrice welcome, death! 

That after many a painful, bleeding step. 
Conducts us to our home, and lands us safe 
On the long-wished-for shore. 

Blair. The Grave, 1. 706-9. 

Death's Shafts. Death's .shafts fly thick! here falls the village 

And there his pamper'd lord! [swain, 

Blair. The Grave, 1. 447-8. 

Debts. He that dies pays all debts. • 

Shakespeare. Tempest, act iii. sc 2. 

Deep yet Clear. O, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme I 
Tho' deep, yet clear; tho' gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o*erflowing full. 
Den ham. Cooper's Hill, 1. 186-9. 

Degrees, Fine by. Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. 

Prior. Henry and Emma, 1. 430. 

Description. For her own person, it beggar'd all description. 
Shakespeare. Antony and Cleopatra, act ii, sc. 2. 

Despair. Shall I, wasting in despair. 
Die because a woman *s fair ? 

Wither. The Shepherd's 'Resolution. 

Devil. He will give the Devil his due. 

Shakespeare. Hanry IV. Pt. I. act, sc. 2. 

Devil. He must needs go that the devil drives. 

Shakespeare. All s well that ends well, act i. sc. 3. 

Devil. He must have a long spoon that must eat with the devil. 
Shakespeare. Commedy of Errors, act. iv. sc. 3. 

Devil. The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 

Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice, act i. sc. 3. 
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Devil. The devil hath power to assume a pleasing shape. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act iu sc. 2. 

Digestion. Good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both. 

Shakespeare. Macbeth, act iii. sc. 4. 

Distance. 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 

Campbell. Pleasures of Hope, pt. i. 1. 7. 

Divinity. There 's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act v. sc. 2. 

Divinity. *Tis the Divinity that stirs within us. 

'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 
And intimates eternity to man. 

Addison, Cato, act v. sc. i. 

Doctors. Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

Pope. Moral Essays, ep. iii. 1. i-l. 

Dog. a living dog is better than a dead lion. 

Ecclesiastes, chap. ix. v. 4. 

Doubts and Fears. But now I am cabin*d, cribbed, confined, 

To saucy doubts and fears. [bound in 

Shakespeare. Macbeth, act iii. sc. 4. 

Drama. The drama's laws the drama's patrons give, 

For we that live to please, must please to live. 

Johnson. 

Dream. There 's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream. 

Moore. Irish Melodies. Love's Young Dream. 

.jjgkg^yK to me only. Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

And I will pledge with mine. 

Ben Jonson. To Celia. 

"pRUM. ^ulipit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 

Butler. Hudibras, pt. i. canto 1. 1. 11- 12. 

JJUST. Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it. 

Ecclesiastes, chap. xii. v. 7. 

Dust. To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto vi. st. i. 

Dying. We thought her dying when she slept, ^^ ^ , , , 
And sleeping when she died. Hood. The Deathbed. 
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Ear. Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Milton. II Penseroso. 

Earth. The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein. Psalm xxiv. v. i. 

Eloquent. That old man eloquent. 

Milton. Sonnet to Lady Ley. 

Eminence, Bad. Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence. 

Milton. Par. Lost, bk. ii. 1. 5-6. 

England. England, with all thy faults, I love thee still. 

COWPER. The Task, bk. ii. 1. 206. 

Epitome. A man so various that he seem*d to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome. Dryden. 

Erin. Erin ! an exile bequeaths thee his blessing! 
Land of my forefathers ! Erin go bragh ! 
Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion, 
Green be thy fields, — sweetest isle of the ocean ! 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion, 
Erin mavoumeen— Erin go bragh ! 

Campbell. Exile of Erin. 

Err. Good nature and good sense must ever join ; 
To err is human, to forgive divine. 

Pope. Essay on Criticism, pL ii. 1. 324-5. 

Ethiopian. Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots ? Jeremiah, chap. xiii. v. 23. 

Evening. Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied. 

Milton. Par. Lost, bk. iv. 1 598-9. 

Events, Coming. For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal. 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal ; 
*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
Campbell. Lochiel's Warning. 

Evil. Evil is wrought by want of thought 

As well as want of heart. Hood. The Lady's Dream. 

Evil. The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is often interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Caesar. 

Shakespeare. Julius Caesar, act iii. sc. 2. 

Evils. Of two evils, the less is always to be chosen. K em pis. 
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Excelsior. The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow ai^d ice, 
A banner with the strange device : Excelsior. 

Longfellow. Excelsior, 

Eye for Eye. And thine eye shall not pity ; but life shall go for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot. Deuteronomy, chap. xix. v. 21, 

Fabius. Let none object my lingering way, 
I gain, like Fabius, by delay. 

Gay. Fables. Court of Death. 

Fabric of this Vision. 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 

Shakespeare, Tempest, act iv. sc. i. 

Failings. And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side. 

Goldsmith. Deserted Village, 1. 164. 

Faith. For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 

Pope. Essay on Man, ep. iii. 1. 305-6. 

Falsehood. Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 

I ne'er could injure you ; 
For though your tongue no promise claim'd, 
Your charms would make me true. 

Sheridan. Duenna, act i. sc. 5. 

Fashion. The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 
The observ'd of all observ.ers. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act iii. sc. i. 

Fate. To bear is to conquer our fate. Campbell. 

Father, a Wise. It is a wise father that knows his own child. 

Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice, act ii. sc. 2. 

Father of All. Father of all ! in every age. 

In every clime adored 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 

Pope. The Universal Prayer. 

Faults. In other men we faults caii spy. 

And blame the mote that dims their eye. 
Each little speck and blemish find ; 
To our own stronger errors blind. 

Gay. Fables. Turkev and Ant. 
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Faults. They say best men are moulded out of faults. 

Shakespeare. 

Fellow-feeling. A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind. 

Garrick. Prologue on leaving the Stage. 

Fights, He that. He that fights and runs away 

May turn and fight another day ; 
But he that is in battle slain 
Will never rise to fight again. 

Fire, Coals of. If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head. Romans, chap. xii. v. 20. 

Firebrand. Ye were as a firebrand plucked out of the burning. 

Amos, chap. iv. v. 11. 

Firstborn. Sweet to the father is his firstborn's birth. Byron. 

Flowers. Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 

Milton. Par. Lost, bk. iv. 1. 256. 

Fool. Answer a fool according to his folly. 

Proverbs, chap. xxvi. v. 5. 

Fools. P'ools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Pope. Essay on Criticism, pt. iii. 1. 66. 

Footprints. Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

Longfellow. A Psalm of Life. 

Freedom. Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell. 

Campbell. Pleasures of Hope, pt. i. 1. 382. 

Friend. Green be the turf above thee. 
Friend of my better days ; 
None knew thee but to love thee. 
None named thee but to praise. Halleck. 

Friend, Candid. Save, save, oh! save me from the candid friend. 

Poetry OF the Antijacobin. 

Friends, Choice of. On the choice of friends 

Oar good or evil name dependi. 

Gay. Fables. W^oman and Cats. 

Friendship. Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ! 
Sweetener of life and solder of society, 
I owe thee much. 

Blair. The Grave, 1. 88-90. 
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Friendship. Who friendship with a knave hath made, 
Is judged a partner in the trade. 

Gay. Fables. Old Woman and Cats. 

Gem. Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Gray. Elegy. 

Giant's Strength. O, it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 
Shakespeare. Measure for Measure, act ii. sc. 2. 

Gift, Every good. Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning. 

James, chap. i. v. 17. 

Gift-horse. He ne'er considered it as loth, 

To look a gift-horse in the mouth. Butler. 

GiLEAD. Is there no balm in Gilead ? is there no physician there? 

Jeremiah, chap. viii. v. 22. 

Girdle. 1*11 put a girdle round about the earth 

In forty minutes. Shakespeare, 

Giver, a Cheerful. God loveth a cheerful giver. 

2 Corinthians, chap. ix. v. 7. 

* 

Glove. See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand. 
That I might touch that cheek. 

Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet. 

God AND Mammon. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. 

St. Matthew, chap. vL v. 24. 

God. Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this is the 
whole duty of man. Ecclesiastes, chap. xiL v. 13. 

God. For God is love. i John, chap. iv. v. 8 and 16. 

God. For God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil. 

Ecclesiastes, chap. xii. v. 14. 

God. Man proposeth, God disposeth. Herbert. 

God, what He hath joined. What therefore God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder. 

St. Matthew, chap. xix. v. 6 
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Gold. All that glitters is not gold, 

Often have you heard that told. 

Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice. 

Gold. To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
To throw a perfume on the violet. 

Shakespeare. King John, act iv. sc 2. 

Good name. 

Who steals my purse steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing ; 
*Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed. 

Shakespeare. Othello, act iii. sc 3. 

Good night. To all, to each, a fair good night, 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light. 

Scott. 

Grace. Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye. 

In every gesture dignity and love. Milton. 

Gray Hairs. Then shall ye bring down my gray hairs with sor- 
row to the grave. Genesis, chap. xlii. v. 38. 

Greatness. Some are bom great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon them. Shakespeare. 

Greeks. When Greeks join'd Greeks, then was the tug of war. 

Lee. 

Groves. The groves were God's first temples. Bryant. 

Guest. Welcome the coming, speed the going guest Pope. 

Handsome. For handsome is that handsome does. 

Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield, ch. i. 

Harness. Blow wind ! come wrack ! 

At least we'll, die with harness on our back. 

Shakespeare. 

Havock. Cry " Havock," and Jet slip the dogs of war. 

Shakespeare. Julius Caesar, act iii. sc. i. 

Heads. At whose sight all the stars 

Hide their diminish'd heads. Milton. 

Heart of a Man, If the heart of a man is depress'd with cares,. 

The mist is dispelled when a woman appears. 
Gay. Beggars' Opera, act ii. sc. i. 

Heaven below. I have been there, and still would go, 

*Tis like a little heaven below. Watts. 
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Hell. Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 

Milton. Par. Lost, bk. i. 1. 263. 

Hell. Hell is full of good meanings and wishings. 

Herbert. Jacula Prudentum. 

Herbs. Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith. Proverbs, chap. xv. v. 17 

Herod. I would have such a fellow whipped, for 

o'erdoing Termagant, 
It out-herods Herod. Shakespeare. 

Hindmost. And bid the devil take the hindmost. 

Butler. Hudibras, pt i. canto ii. 1. 633. 

Hit. a hit, a very palpable hit. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act v. sc. 2. 

Home. *Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 
Be it ever so humble there's no place like home. 

J. H. Payne. 

Honesty. Would you true happiness attain, 

Let honesty your passions rein. Gay, 

Honey. A land flowing with milk and honey. 

Exodus, chap. iii. v. 8. 

Honor. All is lost except honor. 

Hope. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 

Proverbs, chap. xiii. v. 12. 

Hope. Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be, blest. 

Pope. Essay on Man, ep. i. 1. 95-6. 

Hope. White-handed Hope, thou hovering angel, 

Gilt with golden wings. Shakespeare. 

Host. Reckon without his host. 

House. Set thine house in order ; for thou shalt die, and not live. 

Isaiah, chap, xxxviii. v. 1. 

House divided. And if a house be divided against itself, that 
house cannot stand. St. Mark, chap. iii. v. 24, 25. 

Household Words. Then shall our names, 

Familiar in their mouths as household words. 

Shakespeare. Henry V. act iv. sc. 3. 

Idea, young. Delightful task! to rear the tender thought. 

To teach the young idea how to shoot. 

Thomson. The Seasons. Spring, I. 1152-3. 
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Impeachmbnt. I own the soft impeachment, pardon my blushes. 

Sheridan. Rivals, act v. sc. 3. 

Immortal Names. One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not bom to die. 

Halleck. 

Independent. The glorious privilege 

Of being independent. 

Burns. Epistle to a Young Friend. 

Inhumanity. Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. 

Burns. Man was made to Mourn. 

Inn. The world's an inn, and death the journey's end. 

Dryden. Paiamon and Arcite. 

Iron. The iron entered into his soul. 

Common Prayer-book, Psalm cv. v. 18. 

Jealousy. O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the green-eyed monster. Shakespeare. 

Jehu. The driving is like the driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi ; 
for he driveth furiously. 2 Kings, chap. ix. v. 20. 

Jester. How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 

Shakespeare. Henry IV. Pt. 11. act v. sc. 5. 

Judge not. Judge not that ye be not judged. For with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged. St. Matthew. 

Keeper. Am I my brother's keeper? Genesis, chap. iv. v. 9. 

King. Ay, every inch a king. 

Shakespeare. King Lear, act iv. sc. 6. 

Labor. The labor we delight in physics pain. 

Shakespeare. Macbeth, act ii. sc. 3. 

Labor, Learn to. Let us then be up and doing 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait. 

Longfellow. A Psalm of Life. 

Laborer. The laborer is worthy of his hire. 

St. Luke, chap. x. v. 7. 

Land, Native. Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ? 
Scott. Lay of Last Minstrel, canto vi. st. i. 
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Land, Native. Strike, for your altars and your fires ; 

Strike, for the green graves of your sires ; 
God, and your native land. Halleck. 

Last shall be first. So the last shall be first, and the first last ; 
for many be called, but few chosen. St. Matthew. 

Laughter. Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter holding both his sides. 

Milton. L* Allegro, 1. 31-4. 

Leap. Look before you ere you leap, 

For as you sow, y'are like to reap. 

Butler. Hudibras, pt ii. canto 2. 

Learning. A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

Pope. Essay on Criticism, pt. ii. 1. 15-16. 

« 

Liberty. Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and insepa- 
rable. Webster. 

Life. Cafch, then, O catch the transient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies ; 
Life's a short summer — man a flower — 
He dies — alas I how soon he dies ! — 

Johnson. Winter, an Oder. 

Life, a Dream. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

** Life is but an empty dream." 

Longfellow. A Psalm of Life. 

Lilies of the Field. And why take ye thought for raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

St. Matthew, chap. vi. v. 28, 29. 

liiNE UPON Line. Precept upon precept ; line upon line, line 
upon line ; here a little, and there a little. Isaiah. 

« Lines. The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places ; yea, I 
have a goodly heritage. Psalm xvi. v. 6. 

Livery. He was a man 

Who stole the livery of the court of Heaven 

To serve the Devil in. Pollok. 

Lord, the Fear of. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge ; but fools despise wisdom and instruction. 

Proverbs, chap. i. v. 7. 

Love. 'Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all. Tennyson. 
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LovK. Love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the gn^^c. 

Solomon's Song, cbap. liiL t. 6. 

Love. Many waters cannot quench lore, neither can the floods 
drown it. Solomon's Song, chap. vUL t. 7. 

L/>VE. She never told her love ; 

But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek ; she pin'd in thought ; 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy. 

She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. Shakespeare. 

Love. The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears. 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 

Scott. Lady of the Lake, canto iv. first lines. 

Love. There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream. 

Moore. Irish Melodies. Love's Young Dream. 

Loveliness. Loveliness needs not the foreign aid of ornament. 
But is, when unadorn'd, adorned the most. 

Thomson. The Seasons. Autumn, 1. 204-6. 

Lying. Lord, Lord, how the world is given to lying! 

Shakespeare. Henry IV. Pt. I. act v. sc. 4, 

Made. I am fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Psalm cxxxix. v. 14. 

Madness. Though this be madness, yet there's method in it. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act ii. sc. 2. 

Memory dear. Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 

Man. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act i. sc. 2. 

Man. I am a man 

More sinned against than sinning. 

Siieakspeare. King Lear, act iii. sc. 2. 

Man. Man wants but little ; nor that little long. 

Young. Night Thoughts. 

Man. The proper study of mankind is man. 

Pope. Essay on Man, ep. ii. 1. 2. 
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Man. What a piece of work is a man I how noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculty ! in form and moving, how express and 
admirable ! in action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, 
how like a god ! the beauty of the world ! the paragon of 
animals I Sheakspeare. Hamlet, act ii. sc. 2. 

Man. What's man in all his boast of sway ? 

Perhaps the tyrant of a day. Gay. Fables. 

Man born to Trouble. Yet man is born unto trouble as the sparks 
fly upward. Job, chap. v. v. 7, 

Man, Honest. An honest man*s the noblest work of G©d. 

Burns. Cotter's Saturday night. 

Marriage-bell. Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell 

Byron. Childe Harold, canto iii. st. 21. 

Medes and Persians. According to the law of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not. Daniel, chap. vi. v. 8. 

9 

Men. Be strong, and quit yourselves like men. 

I Samuel, chap. iv. v. 9. 

Men Deceivers. Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more; 

Men were deceivers ever. 

Shakespeare. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Mercy. The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 

Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice, act iv. sc. i. 

Merits. On their own merits modest men are dumb. 

CoLMAN the Younger. 

Midnight. The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve ; 

Lovers to bed. Shakespeare. 

Mighty, The. How are the mighty fallen. 

2 Samuel, chap. i. v. 19, 25, 27. 

Mind. The mind shall banquet, though the body pine. 

Shakespeare. Love's Labors Lost. 

Money. For the love of money is the root of all evil. 

I Timothy, chap. vi. v. 34, 
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Morrow, The. Take therefore no thought for the morrow ; for 
the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Suf- 
ficient nnto the day is the eril thereof. 

St. Matthew, chap. Ti. ▼. 54. 



?>IoviNG. Three removes are as bad as a fire. 



Franklin. 



Much when given. For unto whomsoever mnch is given, of 
him shall be much required. St. Luke, chap. xiL v. 48. 

Murder. Murder, though it have no tongue. 

Will speak with most miraculous organ. 

Shakespeare. Hunlet, act ii. sc. 2. 

Music. Music has charms to soothe a savage breasL 

CoNGREVE. Mourning Bride, act L sc i. 

Music The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice. 

Name. What's in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweeL 

Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet, act ii. sc 2. 

Nature. One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

Shakespeare. Troilus and Cressida. 

Nature. To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms. 
She speaks a various language. Bryant, Thanatopsis. 

Nature. Slave to no sect, who takes no private road. 
But looks through nature up to nature's God. 

Pope. Essay on Man, ep. iv. 1. 31-4. 

Nature. To hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act iii. sc. 2. 

Necessity. Necessity, the tyrant's plea. 

Milton. Par. Lost, bk. iv. 1. 394. 

Nettle. Gut of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. 

Shakespeare. Henry IV. 

Night cometh. I must work the works of him that sent me, 
while it is day : the night cometh when no man can work. 

St. John, chap. ix. v. 4. 

Note of. When found, make a note of. 

Oil, Midnight. Whence is thy learning ? hath thy toil 

O'er books consumed the midnight oil ? 

Gay. Fables. Shepherd and Philosopher 
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Opinions. How long halt ye between two opinions ? 

I Kings, chap, xviii. v. 21. 

Order of going. At once, good night ; 

Stand not upon the order of your going. 

But go at once. Shakespeare. 

Oyster. Why, then the world's mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 

Shakespeare. Merry Wives, act ii. sc. 2. 

Peace. Peace hath her victories 

No less renowned than war. 

Milton. Sonnet to Cromwell. 

Peace. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. Proverbs, chap. iii. v. 17. 

Peace. Peace, peace ; when there is no peace. 

Jeremiah, chap. viii. v. 11. 

Pearls before Swine. Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine ; lest they 
trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend you. 

St. Matthew, chap. vii. v. 6. 

Pebbles. As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

Milton. Par. Regained, bk. iv. 1. 330 

Pen. My tougue is the pen of a ready writer. 

Psalm xlv. V. i. 

Physic. Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it. 

Shakespeare. Macbeth, act v. sc. 3. 

Pitchers. Little pitchers have wide ears. 

Herbert. Jacula, Prudentum. 

Pity. He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord ; 
and that which he hath given will He pay him again. 

Proverbs, chap. xix. v. 17. 

Plough. No man, having put his hand to the plough, and look- 
ing back, is fit for the kingdom of God. 

St. Luke, chap. ix. v. 62. 

Power. O wad some power the gifiie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us. Burns. 

Poverty and Riches. Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed 
me with food convenient for me ; lest I be full and deny 
Thee, and say. Who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor and 
steal, and take the name of my God in vain. 

Proverbs, chap. xxx. v. 8-9 
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Prayer. More things are wrought Uj pnyer than this world 
dreams of. Tennyson. The Passing of Arthur, I. 391. 

PRAYETH Best. He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things, both great and small. Coleridge. 

Pride. Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before 
a fall. Proverbs, chap. xyi. ▼. 18. 

Princes. It is better to trust in the Lord than to put your con- 
fidence in princes. Psalm cxviii. v. 9. 

Procrastination. Procrastination is the thief of time. Young. 

Prophet. For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet hath no 
honor in his own country. St John, chap. iv. v. 44. 

Prose run mad. It is not poetry, but prose run mad. Pope. 

Prunella. Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. 

Pope. Essay on Man, ep. iv. L 203-4. 

Pure. Unto the pure all things are pure. Titus, chap. i. v. 15. 

-Quarrel. Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just. 

Shakespeare. Henry VI. Pi. II. act iii. sc. 2. 

Race. The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

Exclesiastes, chap. ix. v. 11. 

Rank. For a* that and a' that, 

Our toils obscure, an a' that ; 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a* that. Burns. 

Reason, Feast of. The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

Pope. Horace, Satire i. 1. 128. 

Reed, A bruised. A bruised reed shall he not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not quench. Isaiah, chap. xlii. v. 3. 

Reputation. Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth. Shakespeare. 

Rest. Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. St. Matthew, chap. xi. v. 28. 

Revenge. Sweet is revenge, especially to women. 
Pillage to soldiers, prize money to seamen. 

Byron. Don Juan, canto i. st. 124. 

Ri(;ht. And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right. 

Pope. Essay on Man, ep. i. last lines. 
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Righteous, The. I have been young, and now am old ; yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 

Psalm xxxvii. v. 25. 

Rose, The last. *Tis the last rose of summer left blooming alone. 

Moore. Irish Melodies. 

Ruin. Majestic though in ruin. Milton. 

Sabbath. And He said unto them, the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath. 

St. Mark, chap. ii. v. 27. 

Satan. For Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light. 

2 Corinthians, chap. xi. v. 14. 

Schemes. The best laid schemes o* mice and men 

Gang aft agley. Burns. Lines to a Mouse. 

School-boy. The whining school-boy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail. 
Unwillingly to school. Shakespeare. 

Scriptures. Search the Scriptures : for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life. St. John, chap. v. v. 39. 

Sea, They that go down to. They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters ; these see the works 
of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. 

Psalm cvii. v. 23-24. 

Shakespeare. When learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes 

First reared the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose, 
Each change of many-colored life he dreW, 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined new ; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign. 
And panting time toiled after him in vain. 

Johnson. 

Shame. O Shame ! where is thy blush ? Shakespeare. 

Shamrock. Oh the shamrock, the green, immortal shamrock, 

Chosen leaf of bard and chief, 
Old Erin's native shamrock. Moore. 

Shield. While mine is truth's impenetrable shield. Warton. 

Sigh. Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart ; 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul. Pope. 

Slander. Slander whose edge is sharper than the sword. 

Shakespeare. C3n[nbeline, act iii. sc. 4. 
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Sleep. Blessings light on him who first invented sleep. 

Cervantes. Dob Quixote, pt. ii. chap. Ixviii. 

Sleep. Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 

Mom of toil nor night of waking. Scott. 

Sleep. Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep. Young. 

Snake. We have scotch'd the snake, not killed it. 

Shakespeare. Macbeth, act iii. sc. 2. 

Son. Marry your son when you will ; your daughter when you 
can. Herbert. Jacula Prudentum. 

Sorrows. When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 

But in battalions. Shakespeare. 

Soul. He has kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus 

Men o'er him wept. Byron. 

Soul. For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? 

St. Mark, chap. viii. v. 36-7. 

* 

Soweth, He that. He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly. 2 Corinthians, chap. ix. v. 6. 

Standeth, Let him that. Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall. 

I Corinthians, chap. x. v. 12. 

Stone. He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone at her. St. John, chap. viii. v. 7. 

Stones. Continual dropping wears away stones. Franklin. 

Success. *Tis not in mortals to command success. 

But we'll do more, Sempronius ; we'll deserve it. 

Addison. Cato, act i. sc. 2. 

Sun. There is no new thing under the sun. 

Ecclesiastes, chap. i. v. 9. 

Sweat. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground. Genesis, chap. iii. v. 19. 

Sweetness. Linked sweetnesslong drawn out. Milton. 

Tale. An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 

Shakespeare. Richard HI, act iv. sc. 4. 

Tale. Thereby hangs a tale. Shakespeare. 
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Tear. So bright the tear in beauty's eye, 

Love half regrets to kiss it dry. Byron. 

Tear. A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel's cheek, 
' 'Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head. Scott. 

Tears. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

Psalm cxxvi. v. 5. 

Temper. Oh blessed with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to*day ; 
She who can love a sister's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 
She who ne'er answers till a husband cools, 
Or if she rules him never shows she rules. 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways. 
Yet has her humor most when she obeys. Pope. 

Temple. No sooner is a temple built to God but the devil builds 
a chapel hard by. Herbert. Jacula Prudentum. 

Thief. Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 

The thief doth fear each bush an officer. Shakespeare. 

Things which are seen. The things which are seen are tem- 
poral ; but the things which are not seen are eternal. 

2 Corinthians, chap. iv. v. iS. 

Thought. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought. 

Shakespeare. Henry IV. Pt. II. act iv. sc. 4. 

Thoughts. Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. Gray. 

Thoughts. Guard well thy thought ; our thoughts are heard in 
heaven. Young. Night Thoughts. Night ii. 1. 95. 

Tide. There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Shakespeare. Julius Caesar, act iv. sc. 3. 

Time. The whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 

Shakespeare. Twelfth Night, act v. sc. i. 

Time. Dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for that is 
the stuff life is made of. ^ Franklin. 

To-morrow. Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth. Proverbs, chap, xxvii. v. i. 

Trade. In every age and clime we see. 

Two of a trade can ne'er agree. Gay. 
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True Love. The course of true love never did run smooth. 

Shakespeare. Midsummer Night's Dream, act i. sc. i» 

Truth. Truth is always strange — stranger than fiction. 

Byron. Don Juan, canto xiv. st. loi. 

Truth. O, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil. 

Shakespeare. Henry IV. Pt. I. act iii. sc. i. 

Truth. How sweet the words of truth breathed from the lips of. 
iove. Beattie. The Minstrel, bk. ii. st. 53. 

Twice-told Tale. Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale. 

Shakespeare. King John, act iii. sc. 4.. 

Twig. Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined. Pope. 

Unction. Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet, act iii. sc 4.^ 

Valor. The better part of valor is discretion. Shakespeare. 

Vase. You may break, you may shatter, the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 

Moore. 

Vengeance. Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord. 

Romans, chap. xii. v. 19.. 

Virtue. Each man makes his own statue, builds himself; 
Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids. 

Young. jjNight Thoughts, Night vi. 1. 311-2. 

Virtue. Virtue alone is happiness below. Pope. 

Virtue. Tis virtue makes the bliss, where'er we dwell. 

Collins, Eclogue 1. 

Virtue. To make a virtue of necessity. Dryden.. 

YoiCE. Her voice was ever soft. 

Gentle and low ; an excellent thing in woman. 

Shakespeare. King Lear, act v. sc. 3. 

Voice of Gratitude. Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 

The still small voice of gratitude. 

Gray. Ode for Music. 

Vote. The freeman casting with unpurchased hand. 

The vote that shakes the turrets of the land. Holmes. 

Wagers. Fools for arguments use wagers. Butler. 

Wall. The weakest goes to the wall. Shakespeare.. 
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Water. Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. 

Shakespeare. Henry VI. Pt. II. 

Water. Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel. 

Genesis, chap. xlix. v. 4.. 

Web. O, what a tangled web we weave 

When first we practice to deceive. Scott,. 

Whistled as he went. 

And whistled as he went, for want of thought. Dryden. 

Wife and Husband. And little quarrels often prove 

To be but new recruits of love. 

Butler. Hudibras, pt. iii. canto i. 

Will. He that complies against his will. 

Is of his own opinion still. Butler.. 

Wisdom. He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 

Ecclesiastes, chap. i. v. 18. 

Woman. That man that hath a tongue, I say is no man 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

Shakespeare. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 



Woman. 
Woman. 



Earth's noblest thing, a perfect woman. 



Lowell.. 



The man that lays his hand upon a woman. 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch, 
Whom 'twere gross flattery to name a coward. 

ToBiN. Honeymoon, act ii. sc. i. 



Woman. 
Words. 

World. 

World. 

Wrath. 
Young. 

Youth. 



The woman that deliberates is lost. 



Addison. 



Immodest words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decency is want of sense. 

Lord Roscommon. Essay on Translated Verse^ 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

Shakespeare. As You Like It, act ii. sc. 7. 

All his prospects brightening to the last, 

His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Goldsmith. Deserted Village, 1. 111-2. 

Let not the sun go down upoa your wrath. 

Ephesians, chap. iv. v. 26. 

** Whom the gDds love, die young," was said of yore. 

Byron. Don Juan,canto iv. st. 22. 

Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 

Shakespeare^ 




NOTICE TO TICKET HOLDERS. 

The Bureau prints weekly three thousand of " The Books for the People.** 
When over that number of persons attend our entertainments, which is fre- 
quently the case, of course many fail to receive a book, eapeciaUy if more than 
one book goes into a single family. Only a hint is necessary. 

The management desires to express its admiration of the almost perfect de- 
corum observed by the very attentive and quiet audiences, which have so 
generosly and heartily seconded the efforts in their behalf. We are pleased 
that the nandu and not the feet are used in approving. 

A new and most ingenious patent consists of an automatic grip, leather-lined 
and padded, which is attached to each seat in the theatre or public hall, the 
rows of grips being connected by wires. Just before the last scene, song or 
closing sentences the usher touches a spring, an electric current is broken 
along the wires at each seat, and the grip gently takes hold of the ankle (^ 
each spectator and holds him to his seat until the entertainment is actually 
closed. Then he is released and the audience departs. It is called " The 
Spectators' Assistant in Preventing the Most Senseless, Inconsiderate, and Ill- 
bred Public Nuisance of the Age." As yet the management have not ordered 
any of these diabolical machines. 

FUTURE ENTERTAINMENTS. 

March 4. Dr. A. A. Willits, Philadelphia. — Subject, "Sunshine, or the Secret 
of a Happy Life." 

March 11. The original Jubilee Singers of Fisk University, Tenn. (This 
superb Concert wUl begin at 7:45.) 

March 18. "Beneath the Himalayas, or Through India," (Illustrated) by Mr. 
Harry W. French, Boston. 

March 25. Orand Concert — Central Musical Association. 

April 1. John B. Gough, Esq. Subject, "Peculiar People." 

On March 25th an organization will be effected, and an opportunity be g^ren 
to subscribe for tickets (price $1.00, payable September 1st,) to next winter's 
course, which will be superior in every respect. On April 1st the financial 
statement will be made. 

PROGRAMME OF MUSICAL PRELUDE. 

PART FIRST. 

1. Been Listening. 3. Old Sheep knows the Road. 

2. Meeting here To-night. 4. Ride up in a Chariot. 

5. Sherman's March through Georgia. 

IMTBRMISBION OF THREE MmUTES. 

PART SECOND. 

1. Winter will soon be over. 3. All dem Days dun gone. 

2. Wait till I get on my Robe. 4. Then We'U sing the New Songs. 

6. Let it Wave, " The Old Slave's Prayer." 
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>Fumiiure, Mattresses and Looting G/asses,<- 



At LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 



Qoodi lold on the Initsllmcnt Plan at Cash Prii 
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Sewing Machine, 

ITS SIMPLICITY. ITS DURABILITY, 

ITS GREAT RANGE OF WORK, 



-S«!9-L.-\TEST IMPROVEMENTS-e-^- 

The King of Sewing Macliines, 
^.WHITE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY,^ 

CLEVELAND, O. 
Office and Salesroom, ,;53 & ifio Euclid Ave, 




fcS THE CIiEVEIiBJVD EDUCSineNTIIi Bm^ESU. ^^ 

^^ CLEVELAND, OHIO. ^J 
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E. R. HULL'S 

You will always find the largest and best 
selected stock of 

MEN'S, B07S' k CEHiSBEN'S 



QLOTHINl^ 
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In the City, which defy competition. 

We keep grades to suit all classes, make a specialty of fine goods, and can please 
the most exacting and fastidious, in quality, style, fit and price. For young men our 
stock will be found replete in the "nobbiest" out, particular care being taken to select 
goods having style and taste about them. We have the most complete and best ar- 
ranged Boys' and Children's Clothing Department in the country, and handling such 
enormous quantities of this class of goods as we do, gives our patrons an immense 
variety to choose from, besides they reap the benefit of our low purchases on large lots. 

Whether you are a professional man, a business man, a mechanic, a workingman, 
or a farmer, it is to your interest to trade with us. Our goods are honest; we handle 
no slioddy; we buy exclusively for cash, and in large quantities; thus we buy lower 
than small dealers can, and having but ONE PRICE we put the smallest margin of 
profit, consistent with a legitimate business, on our goods, and SELL THEM TO 
EVERYBODY AT THAT PRICE. Mechanic and millionaire are treated aUke. The 
price is marked in plain figures, from which there is positively no deviation under any 
circumstances. A child can trade as safely with us as the most expert judges. Beskles 
wo protect our customers as no other house doesi-^In the first place we allow no mis- 
representation, but if for any unaccountable cause an article should not prove satis- 
factory we stand prepared to make the loss good, as the following guarantee will 
pro\ e, a copy of which is enclosed in every package which leaves our store. 

GUARANTY TO CUSTOMERS. 

This article, and every other article sold by us, is warranted to give reasonable 
wear, for the price charged for it. Should it fail to do so, we stand ready, on sight of 
the goods, to make the loss good to the customer, not in apologies or excuses, or 
offers of allowances on something else, but in HARD CASH OUT OF THE MONEY 
DRAWER. Also, if for any reason the article should not prove satisfactory when ex- 
amined at home, you are at liberty to return it any time within a year, in good order, 
and we will cheerfully refund the MONEY, instead of compelling you to exchange it 
for something else. (Signed) 

E. R. HULL, 
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Son(^ from the Hunny South land, 

Songps from over the sea, 
Songs from the house of bondage. 

Songs of the glad and free, 
They sang, those children of sorrow. 

Those children of dusky hue; 
Strange and wild were their accents, 

But their hearts were warm and true. 

Aloud they sang in triumph; 

They sang of the Jubilee, 
When broken is every fetter, 

And the sons of men go free. 
In the age of peace so golden, 

That the prophetahave seen so plain, 
When men shall be friends and brothers. 

And Christ himself shall reigfi. 

O Africa, land of shadow, 

O Africa, land of song, 
Land of long night's oppression. 

Land of shadow and wrong. 
Thy echoes return unto thee. 

Bearing on golden wing 
The tidings of earth's salvation. 

The song that the angels sing. 

O Songsters of liquid sweetness, 

Songsters of beauteous lay, 
Sing on of the glad hereafter. 

Sing of the blessed to-day; 
Sing to the listening nations 

The song so new and old, 
Till the echoes are caught by the angels 

In the city whose streets are gold. 

Prof. A. K. Spbncb, of FUk IFniversiti/, 



"It has been said that he who writes thfe songs of a people is greater than 
he who makes their laws. After hearing the singing of the Jubilee Singers, 
I am persuaded that the spirit of their songs will end in the final triumph of 
liberty to all Americans."— ITn'tten in the Singerti' Alhvm by President Jambb 
A. Garfield. 



The Education of the Negro. 



BY HON. ALBION W. TOURGEE, LL.D. 



[Ffom the Coiigregatioiialist.] 

Considered with reference to the past, all there is to be said upon this 
subject is embraced in the single statement that it shows results to-day, 
which, taking into account the actual status of the race at the time of 
emancipation, and the paucity of the means by which these results have 
been attained, are quite unparalleled in the history of civilizatiun. 

THE STARTING POINT. 

* 

Sixteen years is a very brief period in which to look for any percepti- 
ble impression to be made on a Gibraltar of absolute ignorance. In 
seeking to estimate what has been done, we should never forget that the 
negro of America is less than three centuries removed from the most 
degraded barbarism upon earth, and that until the close of the last war 
he was expressly prohibited from acquiring knowledge, except so much 
as he might absorb through the pores of his intellectual being. The 
slave had neither time nor opportunity for self -improvement, nor rational 
incentive to exertion in that direction. His eyes were blinded and his 
ears waxed up by statute. A padlock was put upon his tongue, and a 
spy upon his footsteps. He was allowed to attend no public meeting 
without leave, and three of his race could not lawfully assemble, unless 
a-wMte man was present. The fountain of knowledge was hedged 
about with every possible difficulty and danger to prevent his near ap- 
proach. Whoever taught him a letter of the alphabet was guilty of a 
misdemeanor; whoever gave him a book to read committed a felony; 
while he who encouragea him to think for himself and about himself, 
did so at the peril of his life I For two,hundred and lifty years the whole 
force of American intelligence was exerted to prevent the American 
ne^o from learning to read, to write, to think, or to act. Civilization 
did its utmost to prevent the extinction of barbarism, and circumscribe 
the area of enlightenment. The freedman of 1865 was only the negro 
of the Congo coast, phis what he had gained by simple exposure to our 
civilization, under a system of the strictest quarantine, designed ex- 
pressly to prevent such infection. Perhaps one in a thousand could 
read — a veiy little; certainly not more than that proportion. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 



The circumstances by which they were surrounded, even after eman- 
cipation, are also very often forgotten. In 1865 there were four and a 
half millions who were slaves one day and free the next. Save the 
clothes they wore, they had almost nothing of earthly possessions; and 
even these they kept by suff ranee. A few had blankets or some sort of 
bedding, which the late masters allowed them to keep; they were not 
many, however. Not one of them had a house, a horse, a plow, or any 
mechanic tools; a book, a lamp, or any of the machinery either of self- 
support or of fielf -improvement. The earthly possessions of the whole 
four millions were not worth that mauv dollars. If they had all died 
in 1865, they could not have been buried without trespassing upon lands 
held in fee by the Caucasian. 

It is often forgotten, too, that they were inapt, despised, distrusted, 
and unused even to the economic and social relations of civilized life. 
They had been forbidden by law to trade, and knew nothing of bargain 
and sale, contract or penalty. Even after they were free, the law for a 
time denied them this privilege. For three years, the States in which 
they dwelt refused to hear them as witnesses against a white man. 
There was no marriage for the slave, and among all this concourse there 
was not a legitimate father or mother, husband or wife. No freedman 
had a son or daughter whom he^might claim, and no child had a father 
to whom it might appeal for aid or protection. There was no college, 
church nor school where they might enter as of right. The bulk of me 
people among whom they dwelt looked upon them with suspicion. Very 
few believed them capable of development or self-support. Very many 
doubted their humanity. Almost all expected only evil from the change. 
A large proportion regarded them with positive hate, as the indirect 
causes of their own recent misfortunes. None believed in their success; 
few wished for it. The late masters were as little used to freedom as 
the recent slaves. Thinking himself wronged by their liberation, the 
master was naturally inclined to right himself bv the readiest means. To 
defraud the freedman of his hire, was only a short method of obtaining 
what, by his logic, had been unjustly taken from him. All the intelli- 
gence by which he was surrounded regarded every effort of the^egro, 
looking to his own elevation, with distrust and discouragement. This 
was the send-off. 

THB INTRUMENTALITIES. 

It was in the face of these things that the education of the negroes 
began. The influences that made in their favor were all extraneous. 
But few of the (States, in which they constituted an element worthy of 
serious consideration, had ever had a system of public instruption even 
for the whites. Such as there had been in the others was shattered by 
war, and indeed was so beg^rly and insufficient in its character that it 
needed to be made over entirely, rather than to be amended in certain 
particulars 
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There were four element? of aid and encouragement that need to be 
considered. They were : 

(1) The Freedmen's Bureau, which continued indirectly to aid in the 
support of schools for four years after the war, in a few of the principal 
cities and towns of the South. 

(2) The public school systems of the various States, which were first 
put in operation in 1869 and 1870, by means of the taxation of the pre- 
vious year. All the machinery of the system was to be built up. There 
was no nucleus, or none worth mentioning. There were no school houses 
that could be used for the instruction of colored pupils, save the few 
that Northern charity had built and dedicated to their use. There were 
few who would take any interest in their development. There was little 
money, and that litile was not always honestly expended. Teachers 
were few, and those who would labor for the meager prices that could 
be paid were not always worthy of that poor hire. Political disturbances 
often interfered with the continuity of the schools. In some States th^ 
were for several years entirely abandoned. In no State were they suffi- 
cient to accommodate all who clamored for instruction. Kot in a single 
one, it is believed, have they been kept open five years in succession for 
three months in each year. 

(8) The third source of aid has been the private benevolence of the 
North. Individuals, societies and churches have established schools, 
chiefly of a higher grade, which have been the nurseries of teachers, and 
stimmators of the educational instinct, and progressive tendencies of the 
race. The number of these is very considerable, and the value of their 
work incalculable. It is difficult to ascertain how many there are, but the 
writer has obtained reliable data as to more than fifty, which have an 
average attendance each of one hundred or upwards. These probably 
embrace nearly all that there are of any importance. They have been 
in operation, or are the successors of others which had occupied the 
same ground, since 1868. 

(4) The self -helpfulness of the colored people in the matter of educa- 
tion should not be forgotten. Almost from the day of the surrender, 
they have themselves supported, in whole or in part, what are known 
as subscription schools. Year by year, Hampton and Shaw and Fiak 
and Atlanta Universities, and other charitably endowed institutions, have 
sent forth their students to earn the pittance required for further tuition 
by organizing and teaching subscription schools in the country districts. 
In some States, as in North Carolina, the public schools work on the 
share-system as well as the farmers; in other words, the State pays half 
the teacher's wages, and the people nf the district must raise the other 
half if they would have a school. The idea is a novel one, but it is not 
without its advantages. 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED? 

The question is a difficult one. Statistics are very delusive. The tables 
of illiteracy in this census are as unreliable as Baron Munchausen or 
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Jules Verne; their figures may not lie, but those who gave them unques- 
tionably did. The colored man or woman is especially proud, not 
so much of the ability to read and write, as of the repufuUon of bein^ 
able to do so. Besides that. Che definition of literacy is a thing very hard 
for Tom or Dinah to comprehend. They honestly think that one who 
has acquired sufficient acquaintance with the Cadmean symbols to ven- 
ture upon the familiarity of calling them by name, however doubtfully 
and hesitantly, is of indefeasible right entitled to be accounted among 
those who can read. They consequently report as many of the family 
able to read as possible; the enumerator has little time to verify then: 
report, even when desirous of so doing. By such means are the miracles 
of the census tables of illiteracy wrought.* 

To a less extent, the school reports of the various States are likewise 
unreliable. From all of these, however, we may gather data that will 
afford good ground for an estimate, which, though not demonstrably 
accurate, is sufficiently near to the truth to command the assent of all. 
In Tennessee, last year (1880), 60,000 out of 140,000 colored children 
within school ages, or three-sevenths of the whole number, attended 
the public schools one or more days ; but the average attendance Was less 
than one-third of the whole, and the average number of days the schools 
were open was but sixty-eight during the year. All things considered, 
this is by far the best showing yet made by any Southern State in the 
education of the negro : and under all the circumstances, I am bound to 
say that it is a marvelously good and encouraging exhibit. 

After careful eonsideration of all the data accessible, I am of the 
opinion that if we say that one-fourth of the colored children of the 
South have been able to attend school one month in each year since 
1865, or its equivalent during that period, we shall be rather above than 
below the facts. I am well aware that this is very greatly within the 
general Northern idea. Because the collective charity of the North has 
amounted to millions, the idea prevails there that schools for the colored 
people have been as plenty at the South as blackberries. Their location 
at all central points, and very flourishing condition, has strengthened 
this idea in the min'^s of tourists at the South. Those who have been 
continuing eye-witnesses even may at first doubt; but those who will 
count up the number of schools for the colored people in their own State 
for a few years after the war, and then take the facts of their public 
school reports since, will at once admit the probability of my conclusion. 

Under the circumstances, how many, starting as they did as a-b-cdari- 
ans, and without any of the momentum of a cultivated ancestry behind 
them, have advanced so far as to be able to read ordinary English prose 
at sight, or to write with reasonable accuracy, upon ordinary business 
topics, which is the proper test of literacy? The question cannot be 
answered. For the reasons already given, the census tables do not afford 



^' The tables of illiteracy of the prenent census are not yet completed. These remarks 
are intended to apply to that of 1870, thoiijfh the bulletins already issued give no better 
promise for the coming one. Indeed, it is doubtful if they can be made reliable in this 
respect. 
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even a fair gronnd for estimate. Misconception and misrepresentation 
have both conspired to falsify their aggregates. According to the census 
of 1870, for instance, more than ten per cent, of the colored male adults 
of the South were able to read and write. The statement is so utterly 
absurd, to one who has any knoweldfl^e of the facts, as to require only 
to be stated to be instantly rejected. To say that five even in a hundred 
of the colored men of the South, twenty-one years of age and upward, 
in 1870, could read the tickets that they cast that year, would startle the 
credulity of any thoughtful observer. The ten per cent, and upward of 
the census no doubt fairly represents the number who really could read, 
plus those who had a dubious acquaintance with the capital letters, and 
those who claimed for themselves a power which was purely apocryphal. 
It may however be safely assumed, that ten per cent, of the entire race 
are to day able to read and write. It is true that this statement does not 
cariy with it the presumption even, on their part, of the same general 
intelligence that a like capacity among the enlightened populations of 
the North would imply; but three most important things may be predi- 
cated even of this seemingly slight advance : 

(1) It is very many times greater than the majority of the Southern 
people believed the negro capable of accomplishing sixteen years 
ago (2) It is much more than the thoughtful Northern man could have 
expected who witnessed the "send-off" in 1865. (3) It is far more than 
any one could have anticipated who knew the insufficiency of the means, 
and the difficulties attending their application. 

As a result of this progress, we have the indubitable fact that thou- 
sands of white men at the South, who looked upon the education of the 
negro fifteen years ago as a nonsensical force, or a dangerous experi- 
ment, now regard it as quife practicable, entirely safe, and perhaps not 
altogether undesirable. They do not by any means admit the intellectual 
co-equality of the colored race with the white; but most of them now 
concede that to a certain point they are capable of education and im- 
provement. Just exactly where this point may be has not yet been 
clearly determined ; but the admission that it is somewhere above his pres- 
ent state, is one of infinite value to the colored man of to-day. It is not 
probable that the time has yet arrived when the average Southern man. 
if he could lift the colored people of the South at once into a state of like 
intelligence and culture with the white race, b^ instantaneous trans- 
formation, would be quite willing to do it. But it is believed that the 
time has come when the average Southern man looks upon the nemo's 
efforts at self improvement, if not with sympathy and approval, at least 
without apprehension, except in certain portions of Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and Texas, and that very many of them are awakening to the fact 
that such education is not only inevitable, but altogether desirable. So 
that we may well say, not only that the education of the negro in America 
has been a most eminent success, but that, considering the beginning, 
the means and the visible results, it has been the most signal instance of 
intellectual progress, on the part of a race or people, that history records 
within any limited period, in the case of the Israelities, it required the 
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utttr eztinctioQ of the generation which had been in slavery, before they 
were accounted worthy of the responsibilities of free manhood. 

BUT WHAT OP THE FUTUKB? 

If the past history of this movement is encouraging, its future pros- 
pects are altogether bright. In an^ movement, it is the first steps that 
are difficult. A race or nation is like a man; its infancv and childhood 
are the period of slow development; it is the alphabet of civilization tiiat 
it hard of acquisition. What has been done, is but the seed of what is 
to be accomplished. The great apostle of manhood suffrage said that 
the elective franchise irrevocably lifted the fate of the negro to the des- 
tiny of the white race in America. He spake better than he knew. He 
wrbnel^ supposed that the struggles of party, and interest of factions 
would induce an especial tenderness and regard for the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a vote, despite his color. He regarded the ballot — as so many 
others have done — as simply so much marketable power, which the 
colored man might barter to one party or another for the special advan- 
tage of himself and his race. It was not a very ennobling lesson to 
instill into the minds of the new voters; but it is the doctrine on which 
so many sanguine people still base their hopes of a speedy adjustment of 
what is called "the Southern question." The true philosophy of this 
prediction lay in the fact that the elective franchise made the colored 
man «i integral part of the governing power, and he is thereby enabled 
to wield an influence on the national destiny which cannot safely be left 
to the hands of ignorance. 

Hitherto the colored man has been regarded by the country almost 
entirely in the light of a mendicant. He was a beggar when he asked 
for liberty, which we took good care not to grant mtil we could make 
a virtue of necessity. He was a beggar when he asked for equalitv 
before the law. the ri^ht of self-government, and the privilege of self- 
support. In all things he has been regarded as a suppliant. Both parties 
in the War of Rebellion seem to have held against him a sort of grudge, 
as being the unconscious casus beUi. Now, thanks to the elective fran- 
chise, he no longer plays this role. The education of the colored man 
at the South has become a matter of national importance, not tor his 
own sake, not even for the ^akeof the South especially, but particularly 
for the sake of the Kortb. because of her interests, and to secure the 
predominance of the ideas which she represents. The fate of the colored 
man is linked with that of the poor white — the ignorant white man of 
the South; and both are inseparably bound up with the nation's life. 
God has coupled this accumulated ignorance with the palace-car of our 
civilization, and we must drag it on with us or be wrecked by its inertia. 
Slavery itself was but one phase of ignorance.. The evil of slavery will 
not be removed until its cause is eradicated. The danger that threatened 
the nation from the existence of slavery is enhanced, rather than dimin- 
ished by the fact of emancipation and enfranchisement, unaccompanied 
by intelligence. Because we have given the negro the ballot, we must 
teach him how to use it, or he will destroy us in his attempts to learn 
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the lesson we withhold. The sword, without knowledge of its use, is 
not only a vain thing, but the untrained soldier is idmost as dangerous 
to his friends as to his foes. 

It is fortunate for the colorod man that the ignorance of the South is 
so dense and concentaated that its influence and danger may be easily 
apprehended, cannot any longer be disregarded, and can only be averted 
by his elevation. 

The results of the census of 1880 are not yet accessible in detail. Cer- 
tain basis facts are inferable from the Census Bulletin No. 77, and other 
advanced figures furnished the writer by the superintendent of the 
census: 

Tbe population of the United States is 50,152.866 

The population of former Slave States is 18,461,979 

In which latter there are, Whites 11,312.979 

And Colored 6,038,185 

According to the census of 1870, the sixteen Southern States had a 
little more than one-thifd of the population, and almost three-fourths of 
the illiteracy of the whole country. This proportion, it is evident from 
the above table, will not be greatly changed by the recent enumeration. 
Of the colored adults, certainly not ten per cent, are able to read or 
write, while there is no rrason to suppose that less than twenty-three or 
twenty-four per cent, of the whites are illiterate. So that we have, 
staring us in the face, this fact, that from forty-five to fifty per cent, of 
the voting strength of these States is illiterate. These sixteen States con- 
tain seventy-two per cent, of the votes necessary to chooee a President, 
seventy-six per cent, of a majority in the House of Representatives, and 
eighty-odd per cent, of a majority in the Senate. In other words, it 
may oe said that the ignorance of the South, pltcs Jive per cent of its 
irUiUigence, is Me to exercise three-fourths of the power of the nation/ 

It is no wonder that the prospect fills every thoughtful man with 
dread of the future. For his country's sake, he earnesty mquires : * *What 
shidl we do to be saved?" There is but one answer. This power, in the 
hands of these people, is only objectionable because they do not know 
ho^ to exercise it for the general good. The only cure for darkness is 
light; for ignorance, knowledge. 

For the sake of the nation then, its institutions and properity, these 
ignorant monarchs, in whose hands are three-fourths of the destinies 
of the country, must be taught to exercise their power with intelligence 
as well as with patriotic intent. 

How shall this be done? 

By using the power and revenue of the Government to aid and pro- 
tect education at the South, both of the white and colored illiterates, 
until the great proportion of her people are able to read and understand 
their duties and responsibilities. This is not only necessary, but it is 
right. The North was almost equally responsible with the South for 
the continuance of slavery. The nation encouraged and protected the 
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institution. Tiie manufacturers of the North, through the enginery of 
a protective tariff, levied toll upon every pound of tobacco, cotton and 
sugar. The nation is responsible for the ignorance which flowed from 
slaverv, and was in fact its comer-stone. 

The loss of emancipation fell upon the South. It is neither right nor 
possible for her to perform alone the enormous task of educating the 
eight or ten millions of illiterates in her borders. The North (which 
then constituted the nation) freed and enfranchised the slave. It is but 
fair that she should assume the responsibility of her own acts, and aid 
in carrying into full effect the measures which she promulgated. 

Thus the future of the negro is linked with the destiny of the nation. 
We must make him wise or suffer by his folly. It is for this reason that 
the education of the negto promises so well. He has the united strength 
of two-thirds of the American people behind him. He must go forward, 
because we dare not let him stand still. If left to himself to-morrow, 
the white people of the country would be in hourly danger from his 
ignorance. 

There is a poetic justice in this alternative which awaits our option. 
The Providence that never errs has meted out to us reward according to 
our acts. As we took the labor of the slave without compensation, we 
are |made, as it were, trustees de son tort for his children, of the net 
result. The wealth we accumulated from his unpaid labor must now 
pay tribute to educate his descendants. Because we prohibited him 
from acquiring knowledge, we are in peril from his children's ignorance. 
Thus it is that "time at last sets all things even," and God "makeththe 
wrath of man to praise Him. " 

It is fortunate that the abstract question of the negro's capacity for 
intellectual culture does not arise in connection with any plan to pro- 
mote his general enlightenment by national aid. The negro has l^en 
enfranchised, and there is no coDsiderable class at the South who would 
be willing to see him disfranchised to-day, at the expense of Southern 
representation in Federal affairs. The great mass of the Southern whites 
look upon colored suffrage as a fixity, under all circumstaDces. The best 
of them have realized that his ignorance, as well as that of the white 
voter, is a source of constant danger. Tl^at the negro is capable of like 
development with the white man, not one of them in a thousand, per- 
haps, believes. That such development as he is accounted capable of 
receiving would be lo the advantage of both races, a considerable pro- 
portion of them now freely admit. That the "Yankees," through the 
action of the national government, should be required to contribute to 
the education of the negroes whom they freed and enfranchised, the 
greater portion of them will concede with the greatest readiness. This 
movement happens to afford a common ground to the extremes of 
thought. The colored man approves it for the advantage it will bring 
himself and his race; the average Northern man, because it secures 
safety and a free ballot; the radical humanitarian, because it is a great, 
forward step towards universal intelligence and individual freedom ; the 
Southern extremist, because it builds up and strengthens his section at 
the expense, in the main, of the North. In the whole country, there is 
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no considerable class who would, or dare oppose a tax to be levied in 
aid of an educational fund to be distributed among the different States 
in proportion of illiteracy, although of this fund only about one-fifth 
would come from the Southern States, and nearly three-fonrths of it 
would be distributed there. The War of the Rebellion has taught the 
country the truth of Liocoln's declaration, that the proclamation of 
emancipation should be sustained even ''if it cost every dollar the nation 
has received through the labor of the slave.*' We are simply purchasing 
future peace by paying what we justly owe, in thus providing the cure 
for Southern ignorance. Besides that, we shall kill intolerance, envy 
and arrogance by promoting their natural enemy, intelligence. 

That the American people are beginning to realize the truth and jus- 
tice of this view, and to understand that the only real ''reconstruction," 
and only possible chance for a homogeneous and secure future develop- 
ment, is in and through the establishment, so far as may be, of a parity 
of intelligence, is eviaent from the quick and universal response which 
they have given to every utterance of such a sentiment dunng the past 
year. Two of the writer's own works, which have no other purpose but 
to enforce this idea, has perhaps been as widely read, and with as general 
approval, as any works published in a score of years. The inaugural of 
the late President, one -third of which was occupied with this subjoct, 
received more general commendation on this point, awoke less disap- 
proval, than any State paper that has appeared since the war. 

There is no one. in the least familiar with the mental and moral char- 
acteristics of our late President, who does not know tbat James A. 
Oarfield regarded this movement as the proper complement — the other 
and the greater part — of the act of emancipation which the first martyr- 
President began. Thai he aspired to make it the crowning glory of his 
administration, and expected thereby permanently to pacify and unify 
the two sections, which slavery and ignorance for more than a hundred 
years have held so far apart, there can be no question. And we may 
even dare to hope that the severe affliction of his martyrdom may largely 
aid to open the way for such a result by preparing the minds of the 
Southern people eo receive with favor the plan whicn lie favored. For 
its success every good citizen should pray, as earnestly as he recently 
did for his recovery. 



Loud he sang the Paalm of David ! 
He, a negro and enslaved, 
Sang of Israel's victor^'. 
Sang of Zion, bright and free. 

And the voice of his devotion 
Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 
For its tones by turns were glad, 
Sweetly, solemn, wildly sad. 

H. W. LONOPRLLOW. 



Southern 'Education. 



BY REV. CHARLES TERRY COLLINS. 



Sixteen years ago 4,000,000 freedmen suddenly knocked for education 
at the Southern Bchool house. Their demand created a problem difficult 
of solution. What has already been done to solve it is one of the great 
modern triumphs of our Christian civilization. What remains to be 
done: one of the most sacred duties laid before the American citizens. 
To understand the subject we need first to review the situation in 1865. 

(1). The educational system of the South was totally unfitted fo^ 
meeting such a strain. The South had never providea for the white 
masses a free public education at all comparable to that furnished by 
Northern States. In 1660 the people of Virginia petitioned the home 
government for the means of education ; the niatt^r was referred to Gov- 
ernor Berkly, and he said: *' I thank God there are no free schools nor 
printing, and I hope we shall not have them these one hundred years. 
(Dr. Bamas Sears: "Educational Progress in the United States, During 
the Last Fifty Years. ** American fiistitute of Instrnction," July 7, 
1880).^ The animus of Governor Berkly was too much that of the ruling 
class of the South toward the education of the masses. Its attention 
was confined in educational matters to the needs of the rich, and to fur- 
nishing advantages which they alone could enjoy. There are twenty-two 
colleges in the United States whose charters antedate this century; thir- 
teen are in the North, nine are in the Slave States; while of the acade- 
mies and preplaratory schools chartered before 1800, twenty-nine are in 
the North and only six in the South. (Report of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation 1879; table 6. 7, and 9.) The figures are significant. They show 
a striving in the South after higher education for the few, and an indif- 
ference regarding common education for the many. The sons of the 
rich were sent to Northern colleges and European universitiies. Proba- 
bly in the South have been some of our most highly cultured men ; but 
in the same section has been the great bulk of our illiteracy. To-day it 
is calculated that at least 24 per cent, of Southern white adults are illit- - 
erate. 

(2). The civil war made the educational condition still worse. During 
that strife, North Carolina was the only State which maintained public 
schools, and at its close her permanent school fund of $2,850,000 was 
lost, and to-day has been replaced by a fund of only $192,793. **At 
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that time, a few cities in tbe Soutb bad free public scboola, but not a 
single State had an orgsnized system for a similar purpose." '(Dr. Curry,) 
At tlie same time, the private scbools and endowed institutions of the 
South fell into a terrible state of disorgauization, ruiu eod poTerty, In 
1870, after fourteen years of restoration and rapleniahmenl, tlie entire 
Bcbool property reported fromeieht Southern States was only $7,590,387. 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, atid Texas failed to report. 
Of these eight States Teporting, Kentuclcy reported |3,300,000, and Weat 
Virginia |1,676,8T2. ExclutUns these two Slates, it is safe to sar that 
south of them, in the real Confederacy, there were not in 1879 eisht 
millioD dollars of school property, And this astimate includes the Ttuue 
of buildings, sites, librarleg, apparatus, and all permanent funds. A 
comparison will help us appreciate the poverty of this provision: 
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These statistics do not include the property of private and endowed 
schools not ueder Bute control— of which sdtiools there are vastly more 
in the North than in the Soutb. 

(3). These miserably equipped States traditionally indifferent to the 
education of the poor whites, and opposed to the education of tbe poor 
blacks, were in 1886 bitterly poor. The Southerners went heart and soul 
into the cause of the Confederacy. Prival* fortunes, trust funds, and 
endowments were turned into Confederate boiide. The two billions of 
these repudiated by the results of tbe war represent an actual loss to 
Soutberu citizens, which can on^ be appreciated by imagining what 
would have b«en tbe conditio n_Df the North had greenbacks and united 
States bonds proved worthless. Besides this loss was that from the rack 
and ruin of a strife whose battles, and the march of whose armies, were 
over Southern soil. Industries were prostrated, railroadsand machinery 
worn out, commerce killed, society disorganized. Yet this South was 
forced to come beneath the debt of tbe Union and lift it under equal 
taxation witli tbe North; and to this, its just share in the national debt, 
was soon added the heavy burden of the State debts. No one can deny 
that, for a few years after the war, much of the political power of the 
South fell into tbe hands of incompetent, untrustworthy, and often 
desiipiing men. The public funds were mismanaged, if not plundered, 
— ■> ^e State debts loaded on the unfortunate peeple. The State 
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debts of these thirteen States are $146,572,533.16. Virginia has $31/ 
727,083; North Carolina, $27,120,228; Tennessee, $26,842,850. Taxa- 
tion became excessive. According to the census of 1870 the property of 
the South had shrunk into two-ihirds of what it was in 1860. Massa- 
chusetts had $1,463 for every man; Alabama had $202: Georgia, $226; 
North Carolina, $243 for eveiy man. To-day Georgia has, for each 
inhabitaut, $155; Alabama has $95; North Carolina' has $102; while 
Ohio has $487. 

(4). The problem of educating the negro was still further complicated. 
The negro was not recognized as possessing iotellectual ability — hardly 
as possessing manhood. Men had been trained to regard it as a wrong 
to educate him. The community was apathetic regarding popular edu- 
cation of any kind, but hostile to his education. These new citizens who 
required education were scattered through rural districts under condi- 
tions which taxed the ingenuity of educators in the most enlightened 
States. Only one million of the Southern population is in the cities; of 
the Nation one-fifth are in cities; of the South one-fifteenth. 

This was the problem of negro education in 1865, viz. : How to reach 
with educational privilege an indifferent, illiterate, embruted popula- 
tion, living in sparsely settled, poor, agricultural districts, where no 
provisions had ever been made for popular education. The Southern 
people, who were forced to meet this problem, were poor, badly in debt, 
strained to their utmost resources to restore their ruined industries, sore 
in spirit with defeat. For ten years after the war it was with them a 
struggle to live. We at the North cried angrily, " They don*t educate;" 
we cried bitterly, " They won't educate." ^'Well, this was perhaps true; 
but we might and ought to have said in charity, ''They can't educate.'* 

What has been accomplished in these sixteen years, and by whom has 
it been done ? Northern Christian philanthropy immediately rushed to 
the rescue. It is not possible to speak in too glowing terms of the 
generosity which furnished needed money and the sacrifices which fur- 
nished the needed teachers. These Northern missionaries, bearing 
education to the Southern freedmen. have been the great martyrs and 
heroes of this century. Some of them may have made mistakes, and 
outraged Southern feelings, but the body of them have borne social 
ostracism and abuse, and labored, insolated from all congenial surround- 
ings, at a most difficult and often discouraging task. Their work will 
grow in importance, and shine brighter iu its^Christian self-sacrifice as 
the years give it perspective. These men and women have been sup- 
ported by a most signal generosity in the North. Since 1865 its benevolent 
people have given millions of dollars to set the negro free from his 
debasing bonds of ignorance. The cause of freedmen s education rolled 
through the twelve months last year on fifty thousand golden wheels, 
and each wheel was a ten dollar gold piece, placed there by Northern 
philanthropy. Our Commissioner of Education reports, in 1879, one 
hundred and twenty-nine Southern schools of higher education for 
colored people, with over fourteen thousand scholars, and against nearly 
every one of these schools is a name which indicates that it sprang out of 
Northern Christian aid. These schools and Northern teachers have been 
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Importaut educators of tbe conacience of Boutbern whites, and Ih ua have 
done much ia crt&liag the chnnjce of Southern aentiment regarding negro 
education. It ma; be interesting 10 noUce the sources whence this wcrk 
draws its financial support: ^ 

The Peibody rund, created by & Northern man, »pproprial«B aboHt one-touith 

of iCs 87S,0«0 Ineome to the Colored Sdhoola S 13,600 00 

ThetJBiteil Brethren 188 00 

The Anwrican BapOet Home Miseioiwirj Society , S9,28S 7t 

The Freedmen'Bjiid Society (M. E. Chupoh) 104,378 25 

The American Missionary Aesodation (Congregational) 130,929 SS 

Totai *343,254 70 

The figures are from the latest accesBible reports, and give the ex- 
penditure for strictly educational work, and do not include the coat of 
collection and administration. These are the only religious societies 
which make reports clen^ disCinguishiug tlie educational work from 
tlie mission work. The Presbyterians expended (report 18S1) in mis- 
sionary and educational work on the field $48,103.50, The Episcopalians, 
while doing little educational work through their domestic and foreign 
missionary society, have diocesan schools ibroughout the South. The 
Friends have no general society, but work through committeea in the 
various State meetings. They are doing a large relief and educational 
work in Kansas, but their strictly Soutliera work is chiefly conflned to 
Smithlaod College, Arkansas, and Maryviile Institute, Tennessee. In 
these they spent last year 19,618.04. Warner Institute, Jonesborn, Tenn., 
is taught and largely supported by Friends, although not formally con- 
nected with them. 

The work accomplished by this benevolence may he itemized thus: 
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• Porty-oina ot these an colored leachem. 
■e important question for the final solution is, "What has [he 
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A healthy and permanent educational work among f reedmen must 
origiifate among and be supported by the South. The work is too great 
for the North to assume alone; too important to be left dependent on 
charity, and one in which it is easy to pauperize and injure the cause by 
too much outside aid. 

It is really from the standpoint of what the South has done, that we 
begin to appreciate the revolution wrought in the past sixteen years. 
This work of the South may be summed up under several heads, as fol- 
lows: 

(a). It has given the legal right of education to the blacks. Twenty 
years ago it was a crime in these States to teach a negro, now it is, as ft 
were, a legal crime not to teach him. The constitutional law of these 
States declares he shall be educated equally with the whites, and promi- 
nent State Commissioners of Education assert they are doing, and will 
do, all that in them lies to carrv out this law. 

{b). It has actually established in every State public common schools 
for the blacks. There were in 1879, 14,341 such public schools, and 
685,942 colored scholars enrolled in them. 

(c). It has provided for an equal division of the school fund per capita 
between white and black children. The exceptions to this rule do not 
come from the States of the Confederacy. Kentucky and Delaware give 
only what the blacks themselves pay in taxation. Maryland makes a 
biennial appropriation, and the District of Columbia gives one-third of 
the school fund. The real South is more just. I hear no complaint 
that this money is withheld or unfairly divided. 

(d). These laws regarding the education of the blacks have been rati- 
fied in constitutional convention called ten years after the war, in whidi 
the whites were a majority. The Southern whites thus accept and 
approve them, and, under these self-appointed laws, the Southern tax- 
payers gave, in 1879, about four million dollars to educate f reedmen — 
eight times as much as Northern philanthropy gave. Of course there is 
no comparison in the moral worth, but there is in the economic worth of 
these two sums. Besides this Virginia gives $10,000 to Hampton Insti- 
tute; South Carolina $7,000 to Clamn: Georgia $8, 000 to Atlanta College; 
Mississippi $10,000 to higher education; Missouri $5,000 to Lincoln In- 
stitute; Louisiana from $5,000 to $10,000 for a university for colored 
students. 

(e). The Southern Christian conscience has at least partially awakened 
to appreciate the situation, and to give the North credit and respect for 
what it has done for negro education. The administrator of the Feabody 
fund is an ex Confederate Senator — Dr. J. L. M. Curry — and he asserts 
(what seems true) that he knows no distinction between blacks and whites 
in his distributions. About one-fourth of that fund ^oes directly to tiie 
f reedmen. Such men as Commissioner Orr of Georgia, Senator and ex- 
Governor Brown of Georgia, Governor Holliday of Virffinia, General 
Humes, a Major General in the Southern army, and President Haygood 
of Emory College, G«ofgia, utter sentiments which are aU we coiUd 
desire, and seem willing to endorse them with consistent deed. Every 
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Nortiiern Christian who desires to do justioe to the South, and form 
impartial views of the situation, oueht to read '*Our Brother in BlacH" 
by President Haygood of Eqpiory CoUege, Oxford, (Georgia. 

The Southern Presbyterian^ have a Theological Seminanr for educ tting 
negro preachers at Tuskaloosa, Alabama. It is six years old ; has twenty- 
three students, three professors, and offers a hiffh course of study, in- 
cluding Hebrew and Greek. The Southern Episcopalians have several 
diocesan schools. 

The Southern Baptists claim to be at work. President Haygood. author 
of *' Our Brother in Black," is a member of the M. £. Church South, 
and is said to represent the intelligent and influential portion of his 
church body. Letters from members of these different denominations 
assure me of the sympathy and activity of Southern Christians. It is 
newly awakened, and somewhat crippled by poverty, but it seems genu- 
ine. President Haygood states that an ex-Confederate and an ex-slave 
bolder in Gheorgia has just given $5,000 for a colored college^ to be under 
the patronage of a colored church in a city of (Georgia. It is true that 
these men are not representatives of the prevailing sentiments among the 
Southern masses, but they do represent the drift of Southern sentiment. 
They may be abead of the great body, but they, with many more like 
them, are leaders, and the great body follows — forced on by the logic of 
truth — by every selfish interest of self protection, and every sacred in- 
spiration of Christian faith. There are hundreds of thousands of Chris- 
tians in the South, who, with the word of Gk)d-^in their hands, and the 
Spirit of God in their hearts — as unquestionably-thev have both— cannot 
long remain in the dark. There are many reasons for dealing leniently 
with these men. They have suffered more than we through the civil 
war, and have the natural prejudices and bitternesses of the conquered. 
They have been kept at home by poverty and have not traveled North 
and mingled among us to learn our real sentiments toward them. They 
have folk>wed, even more blindly than we, designing and unscrupulous 
political leaders, who have for a purpose prolongea the sentiments en- 
gendered by the late civil war. 

This waking up of the Southern people is an important factor in 
solving the problem of negro education. 1. The schools and colleges 
established for the freed men are in a state of siege and crippled usenil- 
ness until they have the sympathy of the community in which they are. 

2, There can be no healthful work of education which does not spring 
up from forces within these States themselves. To do the work they 
should do is to pauperize them and belittle the cause. Southern whites 
must teach these blacks — Southera whites must create a system for them- 
selves to reach their own illiterate masses. 

3. The waking up to the rights and needs of the freedmen is part of 
a general monument in reco^ition of New England principles 01 thrift 
and intelligence — sure to end in some system of common school educa- 
tion for both white and black poor children. 

- • • 

We may then sum up the more hopeful side of the outlook bv saying 
(1) that the North has or^nized efficient societies and established in 
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important centers numerous schools of secondary, higher, and professional 
training; (2) that the States have the proper laws, the kernel of a suita- 
ble public school system, and already have enrolled a large portion of 
the colored school children; that the sentiment among leaders in the 
South is now favorable to njegro education and alive to Southern illiteracy, 
and promises a new field for Southern education. But tbis is only one 
side and the more hopeful side of the subject. When we ask "What 
remains to be done ?*' we are brought face to face with a great uncom- 
pleted work. 

It is no disparagement of what has been done to say that relatively to 
what is needed it is small and utterly inadequate. Statistics of schools 
are very inaccurate. Every teacher's pride is excited to make the best 
possible return. It is startling to find that even thus only 42 per cent, of 
the colored children are reported as even enrolled. There are 14,000 
public schools for colored children, but they are beld almost anywhere 
and anyhow. The school house is unsuitable, the teacher incompetent, 
the terms short and uncertain, and the attendance irregular. The case 
of the poor whites is little better; not two- thirds of them are caught in 
the schools long enough to be enrolled. In 1879 Arkansas reports 22 
per cent, of both whites and blacks in her schools; Louisiana 31 per 
cent, of her white and 26 per cent, of her black children; Vir^nia 
enrolled 26 per cent, white and 18 per cent, black. It is but fair to 
acknowledge these the worst records in the South. South Carolina has 
70 per cent, white and 44 black; Texas 69 per cent, white and 75 per 
cent, black enrolled. New Jersey has the poorest Northern record and 
enrolls 62 per cent. These public schools are almost the sole source of 
primary education. In the North the public school system is supple- 
mented by a very extensive private school system. 

The financial support given these Southern schools by the State is 
utterly insufilcient. A table of the per capita expenditure for education 
by the State is instructive. Massachusetts heads it with $15.26 per capita 
(Ohio pays $6.61). After the Northern States and Territories comes 
Utah, $3.83 per capita, and creeping after this Mormon Territory comes 
West Yir^nia, $3.05 per capita, leading the line of Southern States that 
dwindles down to less than a dollar a head. 

We have noticed how poor the South is in school property. It must 
increase the cost of suitable education, where buildings, apparatus, etc.. 
are lacking. Yet the annual school incomes in these States are very in- 
sufficient. 

The entire school income of the South, including Kentucky ($1,827,- 
575), thirteen States, is $8,586,779. Compare this with the North: 



The South (thirteen States). 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

New York 



School 
Population. 



4,419,930 
1,043,320 
1,000,694 
1.200)000 
1,628,727 



School 
Income. 



8,586,779 
7,747,486 
8,285,539 
8,210,084 
10,254,499 
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Of the forty -two normal schools for colored people in the South only 
twelve receive aid. which all told equals two-thirds what Massachusetts 
gives her six normal schools, and not quite one-half what New York 
City gives its one. 

It is no exaggeration to say that millions of dollars are immediately 
needed to supply the South with school houses and the material appa- 
ratus of educat ion ; millions more to create and endow academies, colleges 
and schools, furnishing the higher education necessary to equip teachers 
for these common schools ; and an increase of many millions to the present 
State school incosie to enable such a school system to do fit work. The 
South has the kernel only of a school system for colored children ; it is 
yet to be developed and perfected. Whence shall this money come? 

Unquestionably a proper spirit in the South would leaid to an increase 
of appropriations. The States are not doing relatively to their ability 
what Northern States do. Yet the failure to provide for colored chil- 
dren is not so much due to prejudice .against color as to other causes 
which affect equally the interests of white children. 

Ex-Senator Bruce of Mississippi lately told that when riding through 
poor agricultural districts, and seeing the poverty or even absence of 
educational privileges for colored people, he would boil with indigna- 
tion, and yet be forced to admit that there was no better provision for 
the white children. If there is a neglected class in the United States it 
is the poor whites of the South. The difference betweeu the enrollment 
of the races is not so great. The greatest difference is in South Carolina 
— 70 per cent, whites vs. 44 per cent blacks enrolled. In the next State, 
North Carolina, 57 per cent, whites are enrolled vs. 55 per cent, blacks; 
in Texas, 69 per cent, whites vs. 75 per cent, blacks. Not two-thirds 
of the S.)Ut.hern white children are educated in the schools. 

The great reason for this may be the traditional indifference to popu- 
lar education, yet "we do a great injustice if we do not recognize the 
financial situation of the South. Arkansas and Kansas are two neighbor 
States, where the line between Southern and Northern character is mark- 
edly drawn. 



School 
Population. 



Enrollment. 



Arkansas 236,501 

Kansas 312,231 



22 per cent. 
67 percent. 



Increase. 



I Expen. 

i per cap. 



$ 261,9^8 
1,868,563 



81 10 
5 09 



But on the other hand Arkansas has a debt of $5,096,405. Her whole 
property is only estimated at $86,892,541, and the rate of taxation per 
$100 is sixty-five cents. Kansas's debt is one-fifth as large, her property 
twice as much, and her rate of taxation fifty-five cents per $100. 

There is something suggestive in a table comparing together the edu- 
cational appropriations and abilities of Northern and Southern States. 
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For example, take the foUowio^ comparisons between Louisiana and 
Massachusetts, and between Virginia and Wisconsin : 



! School j School 
Popolat'n, Inccnne. 



LooUana... 
Matsifdituetts 
Viiginift. ... 
WlscoMin . . . 



330.880 
308,836 
483,700 
488,573 



S 613,453 

4,399,801 

670,706 

2,756,881 



School 
Property. 



$ 700,000 



K 



Tucable 
Pitqwrty. 



State 
Income. 



Debt. 



9 149,636,805 #2,432,188 $16,332,403 

1,584,756,802 4,950,000 , 20,785,016 

1,088,957 i 319,392,559 2,067,678 31,727,083 

169,979g 438,971,801 557,0^! 2,000,000 



Tamper 
$100. 



60 
085 
50 
103 



The above comparison can be carried on indefinitely. The South is 
taxed all out of proportion to the North, and viewing her resources, her 
debts, h^ present taxes, very large iocrease lo her ffchool fund cannot be 
expected. The peril to our whole Nation from this illiterate South can 
hardly be overstated. To day iUiteracy in the North is only eight in 
every one hundred voters; in the South it is forty-five in every hundred. 
In the last ten years the whites of the South have increased 28 per cent., 
the blacks 84 per cent. We cannot afford to wait for the South to come 
up to the situation, either in interest or resource; for meanwhile we shall 
be erecting a mass of illiterate Sonthern voters capable of working no 
end of mischief. No •ne can tell what problems Id the next quarter of 
a century are to be decided by these illiterate voters. 

The slave, without a vote, indirectly brought on our civil war; the 
dave, unchanged and armed with a ballot, will be a yet more dangerous 
political factor. They will, in any case, poison the religious, moral, 
social, and political veins of the whole Nation. In these days of elec- 
tricity and steam, an ignorant Stat« is to the Nation what an ignorant 
wurd was to a city fifty years ago. Forty-five per wnt. of the Southern 
voters are illiterate; if one-tenth of the remaining intelliffeot voters join 
with them, they control the South. How much of the North must join 
the South to control the Nation? The merchant, the politician, the manu- 
facturer, the philanthropist, and Christian, all have interests at stake. 

If the danger is to be met immediately, both because of lack of interest 
and lack of means in the South, aid from without must come to the 
rescue. 

There are two sources to which we may look for aid in awakening 
the South to her responsibility, and in supplementing her inadequate 
resources — the spontaneous benevolence of the North and the National 
Government. Kightly understood each has a responsibility in this 
matter. 

To Northern benevolence— expressed through gifts of individuals, and 
the organized activities ot societies—we must look for the means and 
stimulus of higher education. The North cannot be expected, and never 
has undertaken to furnish primary instruction for the colored masses of 
the South. It has confined its labors to the higher education. The 
wisdom of this course is seen in the stimulus which its schools have 
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given to the cause of education. They have opened the eyes of the 
Southern Christians and citizens to the rights and possibilities of the 
Southern negro, and done much in creating the Southern sentiment of 
approval regarding which I have spoken. More can and should be done 
in this way of educating public sentiment through the maintenance of 
such schools for blackp. Such schools will indirectly end in better pro- 
vision by the State for both white and black children; but they are also 
of direct practical importance. They must furnish the teachers and 
preachers needed for the colored schools and churches of the South. 
Schools for higher instruction do better when under other than State 
control. The obligation of the State to give instruction may well be 
questioned. There is, too, — as has been proved in the North-greater 
probability of religious influence in non- State schools. The negro is very 
leasily led by his religious teachers — to furnish intelligent ones is of ihe 
highest importance. The character and influence of the schools sup- 
ported by the North is shown in the fact that the large majority of 
scholars in them are preparing for teachers and preachers. In 1879 forty- 
two were studying law, ninety-nine medicine, seven hundred and sixty- 
two ttieology. (Commissioner Eaton's Report.) If this be compared 
with the s atistics given in 1881 by the various societies, it will be seen 
the proportion, of theologians is increased (theology 920, law 46, medi- 
cine 85). Some may think a proper limit in the supply of such sch|>ols 
has been reached. Yet it is noticeable that in 1879 there were 14.054 
scholars in all the grades of these schools, and 14,321 public schools 
waiting for suitable teachers — less than a teacher for each school if every 
scholar went through and graduated. . The school demand supplied, there 
remain a million and a half colored church members waiting for intelli- 
gent pastors. Such schools for higher education have in the North been 
founded by private benevolence. If they are to have a similar history 
in the South, it must for some tinie be through Northern beneficence. 
The surplus wealth needed for such gifts is here. "We must produce 
more Peabodys and Mrs. Stones. It is true that the North has given 
nobly to the South, but nothing like what it has done in the same period 
for similar schools in the North. In 1879 the privately endowed insti- 
tutions North and South lay before Northern wealth and generosity. 
No one can deny that the tfreater need, from an educational standpoint 
was in the South. The North gave in 1870 $4,885,220 to its own private 
schools, and $364,590 to the South. It is whispered that this past year 
over $18,000,000 has been donated for educational institutions in the 
United States. Not one-twentieth will probabljr go South. There is 
every motive to give, since the South is waking into sympathy and 
appreciation. Wo help those helping themselves, but the real uplift in 
this cause ought to come from the National Government. 

The inability of the South to meet this need, and the very need itself, 
come from slavery. The fault of and the penalty for slavery should he 
registered against the real criminal, viz. : the Nation. We of the North 
only paid part> of the penalty in the blood and treasure wasted in the 
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civil war. We should not be too self-righteous over the absence of 
slavery in the North. Economic, rather than moral, reasons led to its 
abolition among us after the Revolutionary war. But Northern repre- 
sentatives in CoDgress continued to paPS laws eudorsins and regulating 
it in the Nation. Our conversioD, as a people, to anti-slavery in 1865 
was sudden. Not fifty years ago mob law, and even statute law, were 
invoked against a Quakeress in Connecticut for teaching colored girls to 
read. Only within a few weeks has the Supreme Court of Illinois 
abolished the distinction of color m its schools. 

The Nation supported slavery in the South, let it now support the 
educational system which is to abolish slaves. The emancipation procla- 
mation gave legal liberty, education alone can give genuine liberty. The 
poverty of the South, and the gigantic nature of the task, are sufficient 
reasons for national aid, which would be less pauperizing than private 
charity, and would be amply warranted by the precedent of aiding rail- 
roads which open up new sections of country. The question is a serious 
one, what we shall do with our enormous revenues. To change our tariff 
is to change the equilibrium of trade. Yel ♦he rapid reduction of our 
debt must soon make some change necessary, unless some of these sur- 
plus millions are given to Southern education. Bills have been already 
introduced into Congress regarding Southern education, -but no one has 
become a law. The chief of these is the Buruside biil, which superseded 
a bill introduced by Senator Hoar. The main features of this bill are 
an appropriation of the moneys from sale of public lands, and the receipts 
of patent office to constitute a permanent fund invested in 4 per cent. 
United States bonds. Interest ot which should be apportioned among 
States and Territories in direct proportion to their illiteracy. The sale 
of public lands varies in amount each year. In 1881 It was larger than 
for several years, but shrank from $4,020,844 in 1869 to only $924,781.06 
in 1879. It was however hoped that about $1,500,000 a year could thus 
be set aside, constituting in ten years a fund of $15,000,000. This bill 
has passed the Senate only by a vote of 41 to 6. Senator Teller has intro- 
duced another bill favoring immediate appropriation from the Treasury 
of $10,000,000 a year. Senator Blair of New Hampshire one providiuc: 
that for ten years to come there shall be an annual appropriation for the 
first year $15,006,000, the second $14,000,000 and so on, diminishing 
$1,000,000 each year for ten years. The apportionment is to be in pro- 
portion t^ illiteracy, and to be used in aiding the common school system, 
instruction free to all. No State or Territory is to receive aid unless its 
own appropriation be one-third that allotted to it by the Government 
during the first five years and equal to the national grant during the nei^t 
five. These bills show the sense of our national peril felt by our legis- 
lators at Waihington. President Hayes was the first President to draw 
attention to this need, and President Garfield looked to it as a great 
means of reconstructing the South. With such examples and the facts 
of the case before them, it seems strange that the people of the North are 
generally so ill-informed and so indifferent regarding education in the 
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South. The sun lifts every minute two billion drops ot water up three 
milea into the'clouds, and when this ie set free its force is equal to Uillious 
of horse power. But when our Christian love and civilization shall have 
lifted these igaorant masees up iolo intelligeut, purified manhood, and 
when thus elevated they are let loose upon our civilization, thej will 
pour into it a force, mightier to do, more priceless ia its effects, than all 
the steam power that tugs and pushes at^Cbe material tasks of a conti* 




♦*De w N©W**-; 



Wake, tliou that »]cc|feflt in enc-hantctl bowers, 
Lest tliese lost years sliould Iiaiint thee on the nifirht 
When death is waiting for thy numbered hours 
To take their swift and everlastinif flif^ht; 
Wake ere the earth-born charm unnerve thee quite, 
And be thy thoupfhts to work divine addressed ; 
Do something— do it nou;— with all thy might ; 
An angel's wing would droop if long at rest, 
And Ood Hinutelf, inactive, irere no longer blest. 

Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 

And thou an angel's happiness shalt know — 

Shalt bless the earth while in the world above : - 

The good begun by thee shall onward flow 

In many a branching stream, and wider grow; 

The seed that in these few and fleeting hours 

Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow. 

Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 

And yield thee fruits divine in heaven's immortal bowers. 



3|M-VI]!IE9iE^ 



That great mystery of Time, were there no other; the illimitable, silent, 
never-resting thing called Time, rolling, rushing on, swift, silent^ like an all- 
embracing ocean-tide, on which we and all the universe swim like exhalations, 
like apparitions which are, and then are not. This is forever very literally a 
miracle — a thing to strike us dumb ; for we have no word to speak about it. — 
Cakltle. 
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Life of Alexander Von Humboldt. 



Search, penetrate through Nature's land,- 
Who searcheth only doth command. 



IMMATURE AND MATURE GENIUS — A COMPLETE CAREER. 

Among the men who have endowed the world with something that, to 
use the expressive words of Milton, "it would not willingly let die," two 
classes may be considered as occupying the opposite points, at the begin- 
ning and the end as it were of the list of worthies. In the first class may 
be placed those who, making their way out of the surrounding crowd 
by sheer force of intellect, gave unequivocal evidence of the power that 
was in them, and were then cut off before the promise had ripened into 
fruition. To this order belong such geniuses as Chatterton, "the won- 
drous boy who perished in his pride," self-slaughtered, after endurine 
till they could be borne no longer the pangs of hope deferred, and 
neglect andf hunger, till doubt darkened into despondency, and the 
torn-up manuscripts and the phial of poison remained to show how 
despondency had blackened into despair. Poor, mild, gentle Kirk White, 
in his very eagerness to improve the gifts that were in him, and from 
feverish anxiety to vindicate the good opinion of those who had put him 
forward, studying himself into a decline. / Andre Chenier, the graceful 
and genial French poet, perishing by the guillotine on the 25th of Jnly, 
1794, only two days before the fatal ninth ef Thermider, which witnessed 
the fall of the tyrant Robespierre and his faction, and would have opened 
the prison-door to the poet, as it did to thousands of other captives; the 
fates were against him. He had not time to tell the world half he had to 
say before the grim sergeant. Death, here personated by Citoyen Sanson, 
arrested him and bore him off to the shades, and thus was he relegated 
to the ranks of those whose names remain to show what might have been. 
The opposite class consists of those whose lives are marked by com- 
pleteness; whose work, be^un early, is carried through to a perfiect and 
satisfactory end. To few is it given to labor on suceessfnlly and hap- 
pily from the morning to the late evening of their day; to feel such 
pleasure in their toil that they continue it with hardly an effort, never 
feeling the longing to crown a life of labor with an age of ease: n^en 
who in their lives win some of that loving appreciation which is in gen- 
eral awarded only to those who have passed beyond the consciousness 
of earthly praise or blame. Such a man — indefatigable, earnest, and 
happy in thoroughly fulfilling his vocation as one of the leading scientific 
investigators of the present century — was the great philosopher whose 
life and work we here endeavor briefly to sketch. 
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A GREAT AND LENGTHENED USEFULNESS. 

Living to the almost patriarchal age of ninety years, at work almost 
to the last, publishing his latest great literary cnort a| an interval of 
more than sixty years after his earliest work; the friend of kings and 
princes, and yet proud and glad to popularize science by public lectures 
to his countrymen; marvelously gifted and deeply learned, yet a student 
to the end of his days — this great investigator has left behind him a 
name equally reverenced and beloved among his own nation, and hon- 
ored throughout the world. It is hardly possible to estimate too highly 
the services he rendered to science, and a detailed account of his life 
and labors alone could put forward in their true proportions and impor- 
tance the result of seventy years of work. Suffice it to sajr, at the 
outset, that he was the first to teach, by his own unwearied investiga- 
tions, the unity of the great operations of the natural world, the relation 
each of the elements bears to the whole; to arrange in marvelous order 
and method before the eye of his reader, in logical sequence and pro- 
portion, the various truths before presented in mere aimless confiision; 
separating ascertained fact from hypothesis, showing the operation of 
great natural laws in phenomena that appeared dependent on chance ; 
uniting the scattered and isolated natural objects into groups, and in- 
vesting with new interest the wondrous works of creation. 

The duration of the distinguished natural philosopher's career is as 
remarkable as the astonishing diversity of his acquirements. Between 
the publication of his first scientific treatise and the completion of the 
great work, the *' Cosmos," which he looked upon as the crowning 
achievement of his life, more than sixty years elapsed; the first-men- 
tioned work being published in 1790, the latter in 1854; and the whole 
interval between these two dates, that thus mark the beginning and the end 
of Humboldt's literary activity was filled with work ia various depart- 
ments, one of which would have been considered amply sufficient to em- 
ploy all the energies of even an active and untiring man. Every divisfon 
of natural philosophy was enriched by new facts, theories, and conclusions 
drawn out by the genius of this extraordinary man, who may be looked 
upon as the very "admirable Crichton '* of science. At one time he is 
found writing, with a marvelous fund of well ordered information, on 
the distribution of plant life over the globe; at another, he discourses 
learnedly and originally on the structure and action of volcanoes; elec- 
tric s'cience, the laws and conditions of climate in various parts of the 
earth, the .&:eological structure of continents, the wonders of insect life — 
all came within the comprehensive scope of his investigations. And 
eminent as he was, and vast as were the stores of his knowledge, he was 
entirely free from all taint of self-consciousness or intellectual pride. 
Ever ready to give all credit and honor to his fellow-workers in the field 
of science, he seems in his works to rejoice with the cordial ]ieartines8 
of a friend at every success achieved by one of them, criticising their 
work in the kindliest spirit, ready to approve, slow to reprehend. With 
himself, on the contrary, he is severe, speaking as if under correction 
even where he chronicles the result of long and patient research. Of 
him it may be said, as of Chaucer's grave clerk of Oxford: "Of study 
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toke be mostc care and hede ; and gladly would he learne, and gladly 
teche." 

EARLY YEARS — A FORTUNATE CHILDHOOD, 

The year of the birth of Alexander von Humboldt was remarkable as 
giving to the world various men who in wid^ different spheres became 
famous. It was 1769, the year in which Wellington, Napoleon and 
Cuvier were born. The Humboldts were an old Pomeranian family, 
with a strong military dash in their blood. The grandfather of Alexan- 
der was a captain in that well-drilled army of Frederick William I. of 
Ptussia, whose giant guard regiment excited the astonishment of Europe; 
and the philosopher's father, Alexander Oeorge von Humboldt, occupied 
the distinguished post of adjutant to Ferdinand of Brunswick, the hero 
of Minden, and of many another hard-fought field during thegrc^at Seven 
Years' War. The little Alexander, with his elder brother Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, afterwards distinguished for his classical and historical 
attainments, had the advantage of an excellent education. The boys' 
first tutor was that Joachim Ueinrich Campe who afterwards became 
celebrated throughout Germany as one of the first men who regarded 
education as a science, and based instruction on an appenl to the reason- 
ing power, and not merely the memory. Campe especially strove to 
interest his little pupils in the wonders of foreign lands, and the marvels 
of animated nature; and thus from an early age was kindled in the 
mind of the young Alexander that thirst for knowledge, and desire of 
discovering scientific truths, that led him at a later period to undertake 
journeys and voyages into distant climes, under circumstances of excep- 
tional peril and dimculty. 

The boys appear to have spent a happy childhood at their father's old 
country home at Tegel, not far from Berlin, where Major von Hum- 
boldt, now in retirement after the close of the great war, was honored 
annually by a visit from the Prince of Prussia, afterwards king under the 
title of Frederick William II. It is remarkable, and may perhaps be a 
comforting reflection to anxious parents and teachers who are apt to be 
discouraged by an absence of quickness of apprehension in boys, that 
Alexander von Humbodlt was acknowledged to be slow at learning: so 
that even his mother and tutor, who after the death of the Major watched 
carefully over the boys' progress, were fain to acknowledge that Alex- 
ander was dull of comprehension, and would probably not mfike a 
scholar. 

As in a thousand similar instances, the reflective, quiet cast of the 
boy's mind, deliberate in grasping ideas, but tenacious in retaining, and 
indefatigable in comparing them, was misunderstood, while the readi- 
ness and facility of comprehension in the elder brother William were 
perhaps over- valued. 

A REMINISCENCE OP A GREAT KING — UNIVERSITY DAYS. 

One notable reminiscence of the two brothers, who were then, as they 
remained to the end, fondly attached to each other, was a grand review 
of the troops at Spandau by the grand old hero, Frederick the Great, at 
which they were present on the 19th of May, 1783. The "sni^y old 
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lion/' as Carlyle calls him, though long past the Psalmist's threescore 
and ten, had still as sharp an eye, and as ready an interest in things 
military as in the days of his strength ; and only the year before his 
death, he remained for many hours on horseback, on a field day, in 
a pelting rain that wetted him to the skiD, and sent the broad briitn of 
this cocked hat slouchingover his brave old face. It was the exceptional 
fate of Alexander von Humboldt that his life was prolonged till the 
reign of the fourth successor of the great Frederick. 

Never surely were two fortunate youths more favored in the prepara- 
tion for the active duties of life than were the two brothers. Early 
association with some of the best teachers in Germany awakened and 
stimulated their interest for learning. A residence at the University of 
Frankfort, on the Oder, then rising fast in reputation, afforded each of 
them an opportunity of following his peculiar bent of study; William 
inclining to classical literature, and Alexander to science. After two 
years, Alexander removed to Gottingen, then considered as the most 
distinguished of the German seats of learning. The acquaintance of 
the celebrated naturalist Biumenbach, and still more that of George 
Forster, who had accompanied Captain Cook on his second voyage 
round the world in the capacity of botanist, and was never weary of 
relating the marvels of the tropical world, increased in the young stu 
dent the longing for scientific^ exploration and adventure that had 
been long before awakened by the teaching of Campe, now a high dig- 
nitaiT in Brunswick, but still preserving his friendship for his former 
pupil. At the end of their University career, the two brothers parted 
for a time. William, who was about to enter on a diplomatic career, 
went in 1789 to Paris with Campe, who desired, as he expressed it, to 
witness the obsequies of French despotism; for the Revolution had 
begun, the Bastile was down, and Mirabeau was thundering in the hall 
of assembly on the sovereignty of the people. Alexander, for whom 
natural science had far greater charms than politics, started soon after 
with Forster on his scientific journey to the Rhine, Holland and England; 
and then it was that his first investigations were embodied in a modest 
work, entitled " Mineralogical Considerations on Some Basalts on the 
Rhine." 

GEOLOGICAL STUDIES AND USEFULNESS; 

Geology had now begun to engage attention. Gottlieb Werner, of 
Freiberg, the Government Inspector of Mines, the ** father of modern 
geology," had just started the Neptunian theory, wherein, forming his 
conclusions from observations confined to the restricted area of the 
mountain systemf? of Saxony, he ascribed an aquaeous origin to rocks of 
all kinds; soon to be confuted by Hutton, of Glasgow, who, rightly judg- 
ing that the Grampians presented indications of the action of fire rather 
than water, started the opposing Plutonic theory; soon in its turn lo be 
supplanted by the completer system of •'Stratum Smith," of Chelten- 
ham, who assigned to each of the actions a certain share in the arrange- 
ment of the earth's crust, Humboldt, at first a follower of Werner and 
his theory, found reason, in the course of time, considerably to modify 
his views on this, as on many other questions of natural science. 
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Baudin; but France bad now otber matters more urgent tban explor- 
ation in band, and war tbrust aside science. Therefore tbe friends were 
glad to take tbe liberal offer of tbe Spanisb King, wbo tbus deserved tbe 
credit of baving assisted tbe great scientific discoverer, Humboldt^ as 
bis remote ancestor bad furthered tbe aimsof tbe great geographical dis- 
coverer, Columbus. From tbe day when the Pizaaro ran out of the harbor 
of Corunna, Humboldt was indefatigable in investigating, comparing, 
and experimentiug on tbe various phenomena of nature. Amon^ bis 
first observations, afterwards embodied in his '* Personal Narrative," 
were very valuable remarks on ocean currents, especiallv on the Atlantic 
Gulf Stream. He points out how tropical plants, and waifs and frag- 
ments of ships and cargoes from tbe Antilles and the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, are earned across to North-western Europe by this 

treat "river in the sea;" how tbe wreck of tbe TYUmry, an English ship 
rifted across from Jamaica to the coast of Scotland; how even canoes 
with American savages in them have come across tbe Atlantic to tbe 
Azores and tbe Canary Islands. '* This last example," he says, " is the 
more worthy of attention, as it proves at the same time bow, at a per- 
iod when the art of navigation was yet in its infancy, tbe motions of the 
waters of tbe ocean would contribute to disseminate the different races 
of men over the face of the globe." 

Tbe striving of Humboldt, in all his investigations, was to bring to- 
gether instances of various kinds, collected over a vast area, to prove the 
existence of great general laws. Later scientific observers have fol- 
lowed in the track first indicated by the great Prussian philosopher, 
whose work is equally valuable for what it achieves and what it suggests. 
The subject of oceanic and atmospheric currents as popularly elucidated 
in the late Commodore Murray's "Physical Geography of the Sea," is 
based, so far as its propositions and reasonings are concerned, on the 
work of Humboldt, especially In the parts relating to currents and 
counter-currents, and the recognition of difference or density caused by 
change of temperature as tbe cause of motion of large bodies of air and 
water. 

TENERIFFE AND ITS WONDERS — THE PEAK — DRAGON-TREE OF OROTAVA. 

Fortune favored the travelers. England and Spain were at that time 
at war; but no British cruiser fell in with the ^ood ship Pizarro; and 
Teneriffe, and afterwards Cumana, on the American coast, were reached 
in safety. The aspect of tbe famous island drew from the geological 
knowledge of Humboldt some interesting remarks on tbe difference in tbe 
appearance of organic and inorganic nature, of the earth itself, and 
of tbe plants and animals with which it is covered in different parts of 
the world. Animal and vegatable types, he observes, are distributed 
in bands or zones across the earth's surface; the paim trees and arbor- 
escent ferns and grasses being characteristic of inter-tropical, as the 
acicular-leaved trees, tbe pine and fir tribe, are of the colder regions; 
but ti»e inorganic crust of the earth has the same features everywhere, 
The different masses of rock, granitic, basaltic, cretaceous, and tbe rest, 
appear under the same aspect m all latitudes; and the mariner approach- 
ing an unknown coast frequently recognizes in its structure the familiar 
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appearance o^ the rock systems he has been accustomed to see in his 
native land. 

The asceot of the Peak of Teneriffe drew the attention of Humboldt 
and his compainion to a great point, which cootinued to be one of the 
chief-subjects of the investigations of Humboldt during many years, 
and which he treated with wonderful clearness and force in a treatise on 
the structure and action of volcanoes in various parts of the world. 
The more he traveled, the more his opportunities were multiplied of com- 
paring the dimensions and general features of whht are popularly known 
as '* burning mountains," the more was he impressed with the imperfect 
nature of the information till then obtained on the subject of volcanic 
action, and with the fallacy of the method adopted by the scientific men 
of his time, who alipost invariably generalized on incomplete data, and 
drew conclusions from too narrow premises. Vesuvius and JEtna, he 
said, had generally been accepted as representing the sole existent form 
of volcanoes, — conical mountains with large craters r whereas the 
mountains that may justly be included in the category are as varied in 
form and appearance as the manifestations of volcanic action itself. He 
draws attention to the stupendous extent of volcanic action in an earlier 
period of our planet's existence, the tremendous outbreaks that heaved 
up the huge Andes range from beneath the surface of the earth; and 
aptly illustrates the fallacious conception that identifies volcanic action 
with low conical mountains alone, by the classical tale of the Italian 
peasant of ancient times, who fancied he saw in his little village the out- 
lines and dimensions of imperial Home. A few n^stricted phenomena 
can never be a safe basis for genera' conclusions. " To raise ourselves 
to geological conceptions worthy of the greatness of nature," he says, 
"we must set aside the idea that all volcanoes are formed after the mod- 
els of Vesuvius, Slromboli, and iEtna." He also points out that the peak 
once an active volcano, and now in the condition of a solfatara, or one 
with a burnt-out crater, may some day burst forth again in eruption, as 
Vesuvius did on the occasion of the destruction of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, a.d. 79, after remaining during a long period quiescent. 

Humboldt and Bonpland took advantage of their short stay at Teneriffe 
to visit and measure one of the most remarkable trees in the world, the 
famous dragon-tree of Orotava. Judging by the small increase in the 
size of this tree in the course of centuries, and comparing its dimensions 
with those of the young dragon-trees that surround it, Humboldt assipna 
to it a vast age. It is just mentioned by the voyagers, the Bethencourtg, 
who visited Teneriffe iii 1402, and appears to have been worshipped 
as a sacred tree by the Guanches, the original inhabitants of the island, 
as the ash tree of EphCiUs was by the Greeks, the sacred banyan-tree in 
Ceylon, or the Lydian plane-tree which Xerxes decked with trophies. 
This visit to the dragon-tree of Oratava was afterwards the occasion of 
an interesting series of observations on the age of trees. Humboldt says 
that Decandolle, the naturalist,' judging by the rings formed in succes- 
sive years under the bark of the trunk assigns to the celebrated yew-tree 
in the village of Braborne in Kent an age of three thousand years, and 
to the Scotch yew of Portugal, twenty-five or twenty-six "centuries; 
while the celebrated rose-tree, m the ruins of the crypt of the cathedral 
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of Hildesheim in Germany, has an ascertained age of a thousand years. 
The cathedral was founded by Louis ihe Pious, the son and successor of 
Charlemagne; Louis died in 840; and that this rose-tree was planted at 
the foundatinn of the cathed'al is attested by a document of the eiev- 
enth century, which records how, on the rebuilding of the cathedral, the 
rose-tree of good King Louis was pres* rved, and its branches spread out 
over the walls of the crypt. At Ripon in Kent, and Crowhurst in Surry, 
are also trees of an estimated ase of from twelve to fourteen centuries. 

PASSAGE TO CUMANA — VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 

On the voyage from Teueriffe to Cumana, the travelers were impressed 
by the first sight of the Southern Cross, rising from the bosom of the 
waters; and remembered bow the navigators of the fifteenth century, 
sailing forth into unknown seas, and losing sight of the familiar con- 
stellatlons that had shone down upon them like the eyes of friends, were 
comforted when this new group arose, exhibiting the form of the sacred 

symbol of Christianity to cheer and encourage them on their way 

They passed near the great fucus baniis, where the sea is covered with 
enormous lengths of sea- weed. In one case, that of the fucus gtganteus 
of Forster, the stem of the weed attains a length of 80k) feet. Fever 
broke out on board the Puarro before Cumana was reached; the reasons 
of the visitation are acutely summed iip by Humboldt as overcrowd- 
ing, dirt, and want of ventilation. One poor fellow died on board; 
another, after being bled to a state of utter exhaustion by the surgeon 
on board — who must have been a descendant of !Dr. Sangrado, and 
seems to have thought the one efficacious tn atment to consist in getting 
rid of as much vitiated blood as possible — was brought out of the fetid 
bole, where he had been lying with his face within ten inches of the 
deck, that the last sacraments of his Church might be administered. So 
soon as the poor wretch felt the pure air he began to mend; whereupon 
the medical gentleman triumphantly pointed to the efficacy of his sys- 
tem of bleeding, which had evidently saved the man's life. * 

Only eighteen months before, Cumana, the travelers' destination, had 
been more than half destroyed by an earthquake. The attention of 
Humboldt was at once drawn to a subject to which he devoted much 
study during a series of years, the varying frequency and violence of 
earthquakes in different parts of the world, and in some instances in 
places situated under the same latitude. He draws the great distinction 
between the eruptions of volcanoes and the occurrences of earthquakes, 
that the former are evidently independent of difference of latitude, vol- 
canic eruptions being equally violent in mountains near the poles and 
and-in those under the equator; while earthquakes are almost confined 
to tropical regions, that of Lisbon, in 1755, being altogether an excep- 
tional phenomenon as regards the violence of the shocks, and the area over 
which its influence extended; the Scottish and even the Swedish lakes be- 
ing affected in their level by the disturbance of their beds. Accordingly, 
w&ile he considers that earthquakes are due to causes of disturbance 
comparatively near the earth's surface, he declares the eruptions of vol- 
canoes to proceed from such depths as to be entirely uninfluenced by 
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conditions of ciimate or of atmospheric temperature. He also notices 
the greater violence of the earthquakes where there are no volcanoes in 
the district; and comes to the conclusion that beneath the surface are 
many unfilled veins or passages, in which expansive gases accumulate, 
and burst forth at times through the natural chimneys or craters of the 
mountains; sometimes the escape of the gases and of the heated lava 
takes place, not through a crater, but through a fissure opeoing along the 
ridge of a mountain. In noticing the various nature or volcanic eruptions, 
he observes how the Spanish inhabitants of South and Central America 
distinguish between volcanoes ''de agua y de fuego," water and fire vol- 
canoes — not lava, but boiling mud being in some instances hurled into 
the air, as in the famous mud eruption of the Moya, by which 40,000 
Indians lost their lives. This occurred in 1797. The observations of 
Humboldt put beyond a doubt the interesting fact of the existence of 
underground communication between volcanoes situated at great dis- 
tances from each other; thus he points out that this great Moya eruption 
rook place just at a time when the volcano of Pasto, two hundred miles 
away, which had been throwing up a column of black smoke uninter- 
ruptedly for three months, ceased to do so, and the explosive gas found 
another outlet. In one instance, in South America, a volcanic outburst 
was preceded by an underground, 'rumbling noise, like the sound of 
artillery, that extended over a district of 35,000 square miles. 

THE NEGROES OF CUMANA — LIFE IN THE CITY. 

The negroes round Cumana are noticed by Humboldt as shiftless, lazy 
and unambitious — as negroes have ever proved themselves to be, the 
eulogies of enthusiastic partizans notwithstanding. The slaves were in 
a wretched condition, driven to their work like cattle, and utterly spirit- 
less and wretched ; the free negroes were apathetic and listless, too idle 
even to cultivate gardens for themselves, because they could get vegeta- 
bles and fruit from Cumana in return for the fish they rarried to the 
town for sale. An amusing account is given of aCastilian living among 
the negroes and mulattoes of the Araga coast, a "triton of the minnows," 
looking down with lofty contempt upon the savages among whom he had 
set up his rest. He was a shoemaker by trade, this great hidalgo, but it 
appeared he made little profit, for the people had an inveterate tendency 
to go barefoot. He received the travelers with much pomp and cere- 
mony, presented them, with a few small opHque pearls of slight value with 
a liberal flourish, desiring that the visit and the donation might be recorded 
in their diary; they promised it should be so, and kept their word, and 
the Castilian cobbler was cheaply immortalized. 

In former times the peninsula of Araga was remarkable for a brisk 
trade in pearls and slaves. Among the curious customs of the people of 
Cumana, Humboldt notices their amphibious propensity of passing sev- 
eral hours daily in the waters of their river, the Manzanares. Children 
and grown-up folks alike are distinguished by this propensity. On 
moonlight nights, men would put chairs in the river and gravely proceed 
to smoke their cigars, sitting in the water, and hospitably invited the 
travelers to join ihem. 
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In limiting the RnmaB Catliolic miwoo stAdoos^ Humboldt, while 
ackDOwriedgxng wftrmlj the kiodoeK and hospital 'tj extended to him- 
self and bia oompanion, jodicioaa'T doabcs whether the srslcin pmaued, 
of iiolatiDC the natives, aod keepcnr ihem in strict depeodenee, like 
childreo who muat ohej aocooditioaallT, is DOt the rarest waj atteriv to 
demoraiize them. He deicribea the natires as ^eoermilj ■ubmiaaTe, 
Terr much afraid of the white men, whom ther are anxioas to propitiate, 
ackd otterijT unable to do anythini^ for themselves. 

fiAOACIOUS MTXES — CAMEXS OF CABIPC — A DAXOCBOCa ADTK3(TirilE. 

Here the trayelers had their first experience of moontain joumeyiDg 
on horseback, or rather on mole-back. The initiation was useful, as a 
prelude to the experiences of trayel among the mighty Cordilleries of 
tha Andes. The sagacitj of the mules excited the admintion of the 
travelers, who found it uniformly the be^ way to leave their four-footed 
bearer to his own resources, and trust him to bring them safely through 
all perils. In his personal narrative, our traveler says : 'It is on the fright- 
ful roads of the Andes, durios jtumeys of six or' seven months, across 
mountains furrowed by torrents, that the intelligence of horses and beasts 
of burden displays itself in an astonishing manner. Thus, the moun- 
taineers are accustomed to say: 'I will not give you the mule whose 
step is easiest, but him who reasons best (/« ma* raeionat).* This popular 
f»aying, dictated by long experience, perhaps better combats the saying 
that makes animals mere living machines, than all the arguments of 
speenlatire philosophy." 

Among the remarkable localities near Cumana, visited by the travelers, 
was the Cavern of Caripe, a dark cave of unknown dimensions, the 
object of superstitious fear with the Indians, who declare it to be haunted 
by the spirits of the dead, as it certainly is by strange birds called gua- 
cheros, that live in the darkness, uttering wailing cries, and moving 
heavily to and fro in their dark domain. 

Humboldt makes a whimsical observation concerning the apes of these 
regions. He declares that in proportion as these animals get to resemble 
human beings more closely in their appearance, they lose their natural 
livelioess an<l Simian activity, and acquire a melancholy and careworn 
look, their cheerfulness seeming to diminish in proportion to the appa- 
rent increase of their reasoning powers. 

The second residence of the travelers at Oumana produced a startline 
incident, which might have given their scientific career as sudden and 
tragic a termination as that of Captain Cook. On the 27th of October, 
1799, as they were walking at evening on the margin of the gulf, there 
rushed suddenly from a neighboring thicket a half-naked colored man, 
or "Sambo," a half-breed between Indian and negro. This wretched 
native, who had it appeared been driven half- mad by ill treatment on 
board ship, and who. hearing the two friends speak French, mistook 
them for a couple of his oppressors, aimed a tremendous blow with a 
heavy club at Humboldt, who fortunately avoided it, and then struck 
Bonpland to the ground, stunned and bleeding, and endeavored to fol- 
low up the attack with a long knife. Hereupon he fled, but was cap- 
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tured by somo merchants who had seen the occurrence at a distance, and 
came running up to the rescue. Fortunately for the travelers, the mis- 
erable Sambo escaped from the prison where he had been laid by the 
heels to await his first examination. The stream of justice flowed very 
tardily in those re^ons, and the travelers might have been detained for 
many months to give evidence against the poor wretch. Bonpland felt 
the effects of the assault for some time. 

His companion utilized the time occupied by his friend's recovery for 
the observation of an eclipse of the sun. Never, indeed, was a more ac- 
tive and indefatigable searcher into the secrets of nature than Alexander 
von Humboldt. His constitution, originally weak, had been fortified 
by exercise, temperance, and the cheerfulness engendered by an en- 
grossing and congenial pursuit. He had the faculty, like Napoleon, of 
sleeping almost at will, and a short repose sufficed him. The amount of 
actusd work, in the way of observation and carefully conducted experi- 
ments, he went through during this journey, and, indeed, throughout 
every part of his career, is amazing. And here is one of the chief causes 
of the great value of the results he achieved for science. He ^ives, as it 
were, chapter and verse for every assertion he makes; nothing is hurried, 
nothing left incomplete, nothing accepted on hearsay. Step by step the 
great votary of natural science clears his path as he marches onward, 
wresting one secret after another from nature, and enriching the world 
with knowledge. 

AN EARTHQUAKE — ASCENT OF THE SILLA. 

The travelers now had occasion to make acquaintance with a some- 
what startling incident of tropical life — an earthquake; and Humboldt 
graphically describes the impression made upon him when for the first 
time he felt the earth, naturally associated with the idea of firmness and 
stability, trembling beneath him. Afterwards during tbeir residence at 
Quito, "when from the great volcano of Pichinscha came the " formidas " 
or internal rumblings, the precursors of heavy earthquake shocks, last- 
ing eight or nine minutes, they had become so accustomed to the phe- 
nomenon that they did not even rise from their beds; and at last were no 
more astonished at seeing the earth heaving around them than the sailor 
is to see the ocean rising in billowy waves. He was told that 1784 had 
been a year especially fertile in earthquake shocks; the Mexicans at that 
time had been as much accustomed to hear the subterranean thunder 
rolling beneath their feet as at others to hear it rumbling through the air. 

At Caracas, whither they had proceeded soon after, Humboldt and 
Bonpland ascended a remarkable mountain, the Silla, or Saddle moun- 
tain, in the neighborhood of the city. The energy of Humboldt is 
shown in the fact^ that though he had spent the whole of the previous 
night in watching occulations of the satellites of Jupiter, he started at 
five in the morning on this expedition. Some inhabitants of Caracas 
who set oft to take part in the expedition soon turned back; among 
others, a young Capuchin monk, of whom Humboldt gives an amausing 
account. This amateur explorer boasted of the great things he would 
do; but very soon sat down, almost at the foot of the mountain, and 
watched the ascent of the climbing party with his telescope. 
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THE LLANOS OF THB ORINOCO. 



No part of this eventful journey is more interesting than the expe- 
dition now undertaken by the travelers across the vast steepe or plain 
that stretches to the south, behind Caracas, towards the mighty Orinoco 
and the great rivers its tributaries. At that time these regions were 
completely sierra incognita even to the scientific world; nothing was 
known of these vast equatorial regions of America beyond the coast line, 
and Humboldt's account reads almost like an account in a fairytale. To 
him the vast treeless plains stretching away at a dead level to the hori- 
zon, with only banks or ridges of floetz rising here and there above the 
uniformity of the surface, suggested the idea of a petrified ocean: but 
like the ocean it is far from being devoid of life. The steppes or llanos 
are inhabited by wild animals of the most different kinds, — striped viv- 
eroe or bats, the armadillo, the maneless lion, the jaguar or American 
tiger, whose strength enables it to drag to the summit of a hill the bud v 
of a bull it has killed. Enormous herds of cattle roam, almost wild, 
over the llanos; and Humboldt calls attention ^o the wonderful adapta- 
bility displayed by the ox and horse tribe to various conditions of cli- 
mate and vicissitudes of circumstances; an adaptability^lso possessed in 
the vegetable world by the cereals or corn plants. The animals and 
plants, he observes, that are most necessary to the comfort and well be- 
ing of man, appear to have followed him over the face of the globe, and 
to flourish and increase wherever he can make his dwelling; on the bleak 
hills of Norway and on the burning plains of India alike they find subsis- 
tence; and from the hardy rye to the lordly maize every zone of the 
earth's surface produces a corn plant of one kind or another. 

In the llanos the cattle struggle on a£:ainst difficulties and dangers of 
the most opposite kinds. The drought of summer converts the plains 
into arid deserts, and numbers of creatures perish for want of water. 
The cunning mule obtains a supply from the melocactus, a globular plant 
covered with thorny spikes, and containing a watery pulp. Many mules 
are seen lamed from thorns in the feet by kicking these plants open. 
The suffering endured by the animals when the rivers have become dry 
watercourses, are pitable, the stings of myriadis of insects greatly in- 
creasing them. Then comes the wet season, and the whole region is 
converted into a swamp, with great lakes, from which the higher por- 
tions stand out in the form of islands. Then the cattle have to live like 
amphibious animals, swimming from island to island, and menaced by 
alligators and jaguars, while the formidable gymnotus, or electric eel, 
lurking in the water, destroys many of them, stunning or numbing them 
with repeated shocks. In no part of the world does nature appear in 
more wonderful diversity of climate, or exhibit a greater and more 
marvellous fullness of animal life, than in these vast llanos of Ven- 
ezula. 

LIFE OF ANIMALS IN THE FOREST — ASCENT OF CHIMBORAZO — RETl'RN. 

During a long journey by water in native canoes, the travelers pen- 
etrated to the frontier settlement by the Spaniards on the Rio Ne- 
gro, in the south. Returning by the Casiquiare into the Orinoco, 
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the connection of the latter great river with the mighty Maranon, 
the Amazon river, was established as a geological fact. The won- 
drous wealth of animal and vegetable life in the primeval forests, 
where climbing plants of lianas, of more than a hundred feet in 
length, stretched from one colossal tree to another, like the tackle 
of a ship; the generally impenetrable thicket, with paths broken 
through it only here and there by the animals coming down to the 
river to drink, in such numbers and variety that one of the boatmen, 
who had learnt biblical history at one of the' Spanish mission stations de- 
clared, "It is here as in Paradise," — the noctural noise and confusion 
occasioned by the beasts of prey hunting through the trees — ^with all the 
other experiences ©f that remarkable journey in regions where the foot 
of civilized man had never yet trod, — all these things are to be found 
described in clear yet eloquent language, in the '* Personal Narrative" 
and the '^ Aspects of Nature," in which latter work the author presented 
for the benefit of the reading public some of the most striking scenes of 
his wanderings. 

The ascent of the mighty Cordilleras, of the Andes, including that of 
the mighty Chimborazo, the Snow Mountain, which Humboldt was the 
first todimb, formed another part of the enterprising traveler's experi- 
ence, and here he noticed the wonderful diversity of plant life under 
the same parallel of latitude at different elevations above the sea level. 
From the hot valleys, where the vegetation is entirely tropical, as the 
traveler ascends to the higher regions, he passes by regular gradations, 
through districts exhibiting in a series the plants first of the temperate 
and then of the cold regions; at length arriving at the heights where a 
few linchens and mosses are the last representatives of the vegetable 
world before he reaches the region of perpetual snow. The remarkable 
distribution of animals also excited his wonder — the highest peaks of 
the Andes and the depths of hot springs alike exhibited traces of animal 
life in various forms. The plan of the journey in South America, and 
afterwards in Mexico was several times altered in consequence of ru- 
mors, which always turned out delusory, that Baudin's expedition was 
expected to arrive in one port or another. After pursuing this scientific 
will-o'-the-wisp for a long period, to his great detriment in loss of time 
and temper, Humboldt at length wisely determined to give up the idea 
of joining Baudin altogether, and finish his journey independently as he 
had begun it. The great enterprise was not concluded until 1804, and 
never had a journey enriched science with such' vast and varied results 
— geology, botany, ethnology, electric and meteorological science, phys- 
ical geography, astronomy — there was not a department in which this 
admirable Orichton of science did not ehow himself an admirable pro- 
ficient and a patient, persevering, and reverend investigator. When at 
length, in August 1804, he landed at Bordeaux, on his return, he had to 
contradict by his presence a report that he had died o^ yellow fever at 
Vera Cruz. 

SPLENDID EDITION OF HTJMBOLDT'S TRA.VEL8. 

The only continental city where at that time the resources could be 
fotmd adequate tn the publication, in a worthy form, of the account of 
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these travels wa» Paris; for the other capitals of contioental Europe 
were agitated by the turmoil of war, and the fears of invasion. Hum- 
boldt accordingly conceived the idea of establishing his residence in the 
French metropolis. After an excursion into Italy for scientific purposes, 
and a visit to Berlin, which capital he found in the possession of the 
French, be carried this design into effect; and until 1827, he resided 
mostly in Paris, occupied in the task of preparing for the press, revising 
and publishing the account of his travels. Humboldt was a man to 
whom money was valuable only in so far as he found it neceessary for 
carrying out his scientific designs. At the very outset he had, as we 
have seen, sold his landed property to provide funds for his travels; and 
now he devoted the remainder of his fortune to the expenses of pub- 
lishing in twenty nine volumes, some written in French, others in Latin, 
a splendid collection of narratives, treatises and notes, embodying the 
results of his travels and researches in the New World. * The work was 
enriched with more than fourteen hundred engravings, many of them 
colored; and the expense, from first to last, amounted to £45,000; for 
wonderful as was Humboldt's energy, and indefatigable as he showed 
himself as a worker, it would have required the hundred hands of firia- 
reus to execute even the mechanical part of the |;igantic task; and the 
author was obliged to enlist the assistance of eminent men like Ouvier, 
Bonpland, Latreille and Kunth in the botanical, analytical and other 
departments. And in carrying out this work, priceless in its importance 
to science, he received no kind of assistance from his own or any other 
European Government. 

He had his reward, however, in the consciousness of having given an 
entirely new impulse to scientific study and exploratiop. It is not alone 
what he achieved, but what he taueht others to achieve, that renders 
this work of Humboldt a magnificent success. Other travelers had 
investigated each separate department of science; he combined his 
teaching to one great complete result. 

"All are but parts of one harmonious whole," 

is the truth he inculcates and exhibits in all his explanations of the sepa- 
rate phenomena and operations of natural forces; it was the task of his 
life to investigate and exhibit, not natural history, but the history of 
nature. 

VARIETY AND EXTENT OF HUMBOLDT'S WORK — TARDY APPRECIATION BY 

HIS GOVERNMENT. 

Among the books published in the period of his residence in Paris 
arre: ''Voyage aux Regions Equinoxiales duNouveau Continent,*' with a 
splendid atlas; the ^'Ansichten der Natur," views or aspects of nature, 
in which the till then dry and unattractive subjects of physical geogra- 
phy, geognosy, and the history of plants are i)opularized in such a way 
that the least scientific reader is charmed into interest, and awakened to 
the marvels of the animal and plant world: 

"Finding therein no little delectation, 
To think how strange, how wonderful they be;" 

the " Essai Politique sur le Royaume de la Novelle Espagne," wherein 
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he gives practical advice and hints of great ^value concerning the culti- 
vation of useful plants, and the revenue to be thence derived — the first 
practical lessons in the political economy of agriculture offered to those 
fertile, but ill-governea regions. Then come the splendid botanical 
works, wherein he classes plants, not according to the arbitrary Linnsean 
system, but with reference to their general features and habitat, dividing 
them rationally and scientifically into those of tropical, temperate and 
cold regions. The system of using the chronometer for the determina- 
tion of longitude, and of the measurement of the height of mountains 
by the sinking of the mercury in the barometer, also arose from his fer- 
tile brain. Amid all his multifarious occupations, he still found time to 
work for the political benefit of his country, and his political acumen 
was highly valued by the reigning house of Prussia; as is shown by the 
fact of his accompanying Prmce William on a difficult diplomatic mis- 
sion in 1807, his arrival in London as the companion and friend of the 
King of Prussia in 1814, and afterwards by his presence as the repre- 
sentative of his country at the congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle and Verona. 

The world-wide reputation of l^is works, and the reverence with which 
his name was uttered by every mouth, awoke that portion of the world 
in which a prophet has proverbially the least chance of finding honor — 
his own country— to a sense of his worth; King Frederick William III. 
of Prussia became somewhat tardily impressed with the idea that so 
illustrious a subject of Prussia ought not to be living among strangers, 
and pressed the philosopher to take up his residence at Berlin, which 
Humboldt accordingly did in the year 1827. 

His elder brother William rejoiced, and with good reason, at this 
return of the traveler to his native land. ''Alexander is here," he writes 
jubilantly to his friend Gentz, on the 31st of Majr, 1827, "and has regu- 
larly established his residence here — he is more industrious and livelier 
than ever. 

SCIBNCB POPULARIZED — HUMBOLDT's LBCTURBB. 

The whole of (Germany had reason to remember the year 1827 as a 
remarkable epoch, — as the time when science was for the first time 
popularized before a German audience; and the result of long years of 
imwearied labor and research was presented to the public in a series of 
lectures, so admirably lucid, and yet so solidly wise — so attractive in 
the playful fancy which enlivened the delivery, and yet so closely logical 
and convincing in their arguments, — that the capital was fairly taken by 
storm, and many a man dated the opening of a new world of wonder 
and enchantment to his mental ken from the day when he heard the 
quiet, modest, and good-humored voice of Alexander von Humboldt in 
the hall of the Academy of Sciences. The subject of his series of lec- 
tures< that occupied six mouths, was the physical description of thQ 
world. Crowded and enthusiastic audiences filled the hall; and the 
enforced exclusion of hundreds for want of room occasioned a pressing 
petition for a repetition of the course in the great hall of the Singing 
Academy of Berlin, The King, accompanied by the royal family and 
some members of the Court, came regularly to hear the wonders of cre- 
ation expounded by the traveler; and what was even more gratifying to 
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tho man who bad labored so long to spread knowledge among the com- 
munity generally, the .people came thronging to learn from him what a 
marvelous world it was in which they lived, and how the earth, like the 
heavens, declares the glory of the Creator, — how the mountains and 
the plains, equally with the firmament, show his handiwork; how day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. 
These lectures were a public recognition of the fact that knowledge was 
no longer to be the heritage of au exclusive and privileged caste, but 
like the glorious sunlight was to shine on all alike who would come 
forth to rejoice in its rays. 

THE BMFEKOR NICHOLAS AND HUMBOLDT. 

And now, when he had almost entered upon his sixtieth year, the 
grand old scholar prepared for a new and arduous course of travel. It 
was to the Ural Mountains, and i hence to the vast regions of Central 
Asia, and the mighty range of the Altai, that his unwearied energy now 
led him. The occasion of this new journey was in itself a highljr hon- 
orable one. The Czar Nicholas of Russia has not left behind him the 
kind of memory that, redolent of justice and benevolence, *' smells 
sweet, and blossoms m the dust." We think of him generally as the 
stern, ambitious, unscrupulous autocrat, who closed a long reign of 
tyranny and repression with an unjust war, and broke his lieart when 
the failure and destruction of his hosts in the Crimea brought home to 
his proud spirit the lesson that the glories of even an emperor's birth 
and state "are shadows, not substantial things," and that the best-laid 
plans of aggrandizement may collapse in sudden and overwhelming 
ruin. It is only just, on the other hand, that he should have all credit 
for the enlightenment and largeness of view he showed on certain ocba- 
sions, and never were these qualities more advantageously exhibited 
than when, in 1828, he made a proposition that Humboldt should under- 
take a comprehensive journey through his empire, at the sole expense 
of the Russian Crown; any idea of advantage that his government might 
reap from the investigations of the distinguished traveler, with respect 
to mining and other national industries, to be rigidly subordinated to the 
interests and advancement of science, which were to be regarded as the 
first and chief object of the expedition. Humboldt was not the man to 
refuse an offer so congenial to his tastes and wishes; but it speaks well 
for his patriotism that his acceptance was coupled with the condition 
that the journey should be delayed until the spring of the next year. 
He had yet to finish the course of lectures promised to his own country- 
men; and in the autumn he felt called upon to preside at the annual 
meeting of German naturalists and professors of medicine, which was 
this year to be held at Berlin. This and other duties to his own people 
being rigidly and punctually fulfilled, in the spring of 1889 he set forth 
on his Asiatic travels. 

HUMBOLDT'S JOUBNEY INTO CENTBAL ASLA.. 

In this second great journey Humboldt was accompanied by two most 
efficient coadjutors, Gustav Kose and Ehrenberg. The former under- 
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took to conduct the chemical mineralogical analysis, and to keep the sci* 
entific diary of the expedition : while the zoological and botanical de- 
partment was entrusted to Ehrenberg. Humboldt himself was fully oc- 
cupied with observations on the magnetism of the earth, and with as- 
tronomical geography, and the general investigation of the geognostic 
and physical features of North-western Asia. 

The orders of the Czar naturally procured for the travelers every pos- 
sible assistance and protection in their arduous undertaking that the 
word of an autocrat can give. A mining official of high position was 
commissioned to accompany them everywhere, aod assist them 'With his 
local knowledge, besides seeing that the authorites in the various towns 
furnished all necessary supplies; and thus equipped, and provided with 
all that imperial hospitality and patronage could afford, they quitted St. 
Petersburg on the 30th oi May, to make their way to Moscow over the 
Ural range. In his investigation of the nature and features of this great 
mountain chain, Humboldt was frequently reminded of his experience 
among the Andes many years before; especially he remarks on the sim- 
illarity in the direction of the cham, parallel with a meridian, from the 
pole towards the equator. After a visit to the malachite quarries of 
Zumeschefskoi, the travelers continued their journey by way of Ikater- 
inenborg and Tobolsk into the heart of Asia, passing over the terrible 
Borabinskysteepe, formidable for the myriads of stinging insects that in- 
fest it, and accordingly avoided by the inhabitants of Uie country around, 
who seldom, unless urged by necessity, venture into its precincts. But 
in the cause of science Humboldt encountered the dangers and discom- 
forts of the Bbrabinsky plain, lus he had faced the perils of the sieppes of 
the Orinoco. He made his way to the banks of the Obi river, and on 
the 17th of August reached what he considered the exact central point 
of Asia, to the north of Lake Osaisang. He returned by way of Astra- 
kantothe bank of the Volga and the Caspian, and so back to Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. 

RESULTS OF THE ASIATIC JOURNBY. 

The energy and activity displayed by Humboldt, who was now sixty 
years old, during this remarkable journey, are sufficiently attested by 
the fact that within the short period of eight months and a half he had 
traversed by land a distance of more than eleven thousand geographical 
miles or nearly half the extent of the earth's surface measured round 
the equator. By the end of September he was back again in St. Peters 
burff, having completed one of the most remarkable land-journeys of 
modern times. The distance traversed, though in itself remarkable, 
was the least salient feature of the achievement; the chief wonder lay in 
the enormous mass of scientific material, in the number of observations 
and notes on geology, mineralogy, and physical geography, collected by 
this indefatigable searcher into the secrets of nature, at a time of life 
when the energies of the majority of men have begun to diminish, and 
they are prone to look forward to rest, rather than to increased ex- 
ertion. 
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THB ONE TRIAL OF HUMBOLT's LIFE. 

The reputation of the great man of science in his own country was in- 
creased by every new work that poured from his prolific pen. After 
the death of Frederick William III., that monarch's successor, the late 
King Frederick William IV., continued to treat the now aged philoso- 
pher with marked distinction, and at various times emploved him on 
diplomatic missions of honor and importance, especially to I*aris. The 
King took especial pleasure in Humboldt's society, and chose him as a 
traveling companion on his visit to England in 1814, and to Denmark in 
1845. Amid all the honor and respect of this later period of Humboldt's 
life, there was one exceedingly black spot, which the sage was compelled 
perforce to contemplate from time to time. — a bitter drop in the cup of 
his life, which interfered most unfortunately with the flavor of the 
draught. Thackeray somewhere relates how once, when a housekeeper 
had shown and expounded to him all the glories of a grand country 
house, he turned upon the stately dame, after the treasures of various 
cupboards and cabinets had been displayed and admired, and utterly put 
her out of countenance with the startling question: "And pray, ma'am, 
where do you keep tlie skeleton ? " There was a skeleton In Humboldt's 
cupboard that occasionally thrust itself forth amid all the satisfactions 
and all the useful labors of his distinguished life, and would not be ban- 
ished. This skeleton was Debt, Though, at the outset of his career, 
Humboldt had inherited a considerable fortune, that fortune had been 
entirely absorbed in the expenses of his travels and of his publications, 
in which he spared no cOst, his one object being to obtain the utmost 
completeness, especially in illustrations. For him money had no value 
apart from his scientific pursuits, and in distributing to the necessities of 
others he was generous to a fault. In his latter days, accordingly, he 
found to his dismay that his fortune had not only melted away com- 
pletely, but that the pension awarded to him by Frederick William III., 
and continued by the king's successor, was all he had left for his main- 
tenance. It was insufficient; for he was careless of his affairs, and ben- 
evolent to a fault, easily imposed on by a fictitious tale of distress, and 
unable to answer an application with a refusal. Thus his embarrass- 
ment increased, and were a source of annoyauce to him almost to the 
end of his long life. It was the brother of the king, afterwards Em- 
peror of North Germany, who, during the time he acted as Regent, re- 
lieved the illustrious old man of the load of debt that had long weighed 
upon him. His activity continued undiminished, and long after he had 
passed his seventieth year his correspondence amounted to between three 
and four thousand letters annually. 

''COSMOS " — A GREAT END TO A GREAT CAREER. 

Finis coronal opus; the greatest triumph of his scientific career was 
still to be achieved in the form of a book that to a certain extent em- 
bodied and summed up the experiences of his long and eminently useful 
life. This work was his magnificent '* Cosmos; " and was left as a leg- 
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acy in the first in8tq;iice to his German fellow-countrymen, and then to 
all searchers after knowledge in every civilized country in the world. 
In the preface the venerable author tells his readers that the design had 
been present for nearly fifty years in his mind before it found definite 
expression in this book. The Greek word Cosmos indicates the scope 
and intention of the work. The design is to exhibit, as he expressed it, 
*' the appearance of corporeal things in their relation to each other, for 
the comprehension of nature as a whole, anaimated by inner forces." 
The idea of the universe as exhibiting in its highest development the 
perfection of order, beauty, and harmony is carried out with wonderful 
completeness in the '* Cosmos," a worthy conclusion to a splendid and 
glorious life-\iork. The task of uniting the various branches of scien- 
tific knowledge, before isolated and separate, into an orderly and system- 
atic whole, was a gigantic effort for a veteran ; but Humboldt achieved 
it in a most satisfactory manner. It was not until 1854 that the conclud- 
ing volume appeared ; and the author was eighty-five years old, when at 
length he laid down his pen, and felt that his life's work was done. To 
the last he was a student, anxiously comparing, enquiring, adding fact 
to fact, and conscious that the scientist, like every other searcher after 
truth, after all only "sees through a glass darkly," It is touching to 
note the modesty with which he spoke and wrote of himself and his 
attainments, while all Europe was ringing with his praise, extolling 
what he had done, and holding him up as the mod^l of a votary of sci- 
ence. "I am at vonce surprised and flattered," he writes to a London 
publisher in 1851, in reply to a letter proposing an English version of 
the "Cosmos," *'atthe interest evinced in your wortny and intelligent 
country for the last work of my late age ; " and in answer to a respect- 
ful request that he would indicate another work suitable for the general 
public, in an English dress, he good-humoredly observes that authors 
are not good people to consult on such a subject; but suggests that the 
"Ansichten der Natur" has been popular in Germany, and might 
achieve success in England also; but he gives his suggestion with a diffi- 
dence exceedingly graceful in one who had done so much, and held 
such a position as he could command in the dominion of scientific 
knowledge. 

DEATH OP HUMBOLDT— SPECIMEN OF HIS STYLE* 

At the age of ninety years, full of days and honors, Alexander von 
Humboldt was laid at last in the grave of his family at Tegel, on • 
the 11th of May, 1859. He was never married. The chief possession 
he left behind him, his valuable libiary. he had bequeathed to his 
faithful servant, assistant, and friend, Seiffert, the companion of his 
travels. It was|after wards removed to America. 

The following extract, descriptive of the great treelees llanos or steepe 
of Venezuela, is taken from the **Aspect8^of Nature." It will give an 
idea of the author's picturesque style in the description of natural 
scenes: 

"Separated by days' journeys from each other, huts are found, con- 
structed of bundles of reeds bound together with thongs, and roofed 
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with ox hides. Countless herds of wild cattle, hors^, and moles swarm 
in the steppes. Forests, thousands of years old, and an impenetrable 
gloom cover the moist region that surrounds the desert; and mighty 
granite masses narrow the beds of the foaming rivers. The wood re- 
sound with the thunder of falling waters, the roaring of the jaguar, and 
the dull howling of the apes. But when, beneath the perpendicular rays 
of the never-clouded sun, theburnt-up grassy surface has crumbled into 
dust, the hardened ground gaps open, as if shattered by a mighty earth- 
quake; like the rushing waterspouts opposing currents of air spring up- 
ward in funnel shape; a dull straw colored twilight is spread by the ap- 
parently lowering sky over the desert plain; the view suddenly narrows, 
and as the plain contracts, the heart of the wanderer sinks within him. 
The hot, dusty sand, floating in the misty veiled horizon, increases the 
sultriness of the pestilential air. 

*' As the animals in the icy north grow torpid through cold, so here 
the crocodile and the boa slumber motionless, buried deep in the dry 
clay. Everywhere drought signifies death, everywhere the thirsty crea- 
ture is pursued by the delusive ssrial mirage of a waving mirror of wa- 
ters. - With thick clouds of dust whirling around them, and tormented 
by burning thirst and by hunger, the horses and oxen roam to and fro, 
the latter with frighten^ roar, the former wilh outstretched necks snuf- 
fing the wind to detect, by the dampness of the current of air, the prox- 
imity of some water-puddle not yet entirely evaporated. When the 
burning heat of day is succeeded by the coolness of night of equal 
length, even then horses and oxen cannot enjoy their rest. Enormous 
bats suck their blood in vampire fashion, attaching themselves closely 
to their backs, where they cause festering wounds, into which swarms 
of stinging insects penetrates. When at length, after a long drought, 
the beneficent rainy season succeeds, the <^;ene suddenly changes. The 
deep blue of the till then unclonded sky becomes at once overcast. At 
night the weak light in the constellation of the Southern Cross can barely 
be recognized. The soft phosphoric gleamjof the magelanic clouds is ex- 
tinguished, even the constellations of the Eagle and of Ophiucus in the 
zenith glimmer with a trembling light. Some scattered clouds in the 
south appear like distant mountains, and the vapors spread like mists 
over the zenith ; and distant thunder announces the vivifying rain. . . . 
Hardly hasitbe surface of the earth been moistened before the fragrant 
steppe is covered with the most various kinds of grasses. Excited by 
the light, herb-like mimosas|unfold their slurnbering leaves, and welcome 
'the rising sun, together with the morning song of the birds and the 
op>eniDg blossoms of the aquatic plants. Horses and oxen now pasture 
in the full enjoyment of life. But in the grass that shoots up high lurks 
the beautifully-spotted jaguar, that springs catlike with airy bound up- 
on the -^nimals as the pass by Sometimes on the margin of the 

swamp, the moistened clay is seen slowly rising upward in clods — with a 
violent noise, as at the outbreak of the little mud volcanoes, the up- 
heaved earth is hurled high in the air ; — those who understand the 
meaning of it flee from the appearance, for a gigantic watersnake or a 
mailed crocodile comes forth from the depths, awakened frcm a trance 
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by the downpour of rain. . . . As the rivers gradually swell, uature 
forces the same animals that during the first half of the year were faint- 
ing with thirst on the dusty parched earth, to live like amphibious crea- 
tures — for a portion of the steppe now appears like an enormous lake. 
The mares take refuge with their foals on the higher banks, that stand 
forth like islands above the mirror of waters. Every day the dry space 
becomes narrower. For want of pasture the crowded animals have to 
swim about for hours together, cropping a bare subsistence from the 
blossoming grass that rises above the brown colored turbid water. 
Many foals are drowned; many are caught by the crocodiles, crushed by 
, the pointed teeth, and then devoured. Not unfrequently horses and 
oxen are seen that have escaped from the jaws of these rapacious liz- 
ards, and still cany on their bodies scars from crocodiles' jagged fangs. 
**But as in these steppes tigers and crocodiles fight with horses and 
oxen, so iij certain parts of this wilderness we likewise see man in con- 
tinual combat against his fellow. With unnatural greed, the tribes drink 
the blood of their enemies — others, apparently weaponless, yet equipped 
for murder, slay their foe with a poisoned thumb-nail. The weaker 
hordes, when they pass along the sandy shore, carefully with their hands 
efface the' marks of their timid footsteps, to conceal them from the 
stronger tribes. Thus man, in the lowest state of brutal savagery, as in 
the fictitious glory of higher civilization, everywhere prepares unrest for 
himself in life — thus the wanderer in distant regions, crossing land and 
ocean, like the historical investigator searching the records of the ages, 
everywhere encounters the lamentable spectacle of a race divided 
against itself. And, therefore, he who amid the yet unsettlea strife of 
nations longs for spiritual repose, gladly casts down his eyes to contem- 
plate the peaceful life of plants, and the inner working of the holy 
power of nature; — or, following the innate impulse that has glowed for 
centuries in the human heart, he fixes his gaze upwards, on the distant 
stars that in undisturbed harmony sweep onward in their ancient un- 
changing course." 

The following is Humboldt's picture of the nocturnal life of animals 
on the banks of the great rivers of South America: 

*' Below the mission of Santa Barbara de Arichuna we passed the 
night, as usual, in the open air, on a sandy flat on the bank of the 
Apure, skirted by the impenetrable forest. We had some difficulty in 
findmg dry wooa to kindle the fires with which it is here customary to 
surround the bivouac as a safeguard against the attacks of the jaguar. 
The air was bland and soft, and the moon shone brightly. Several 
crocodiles approached the bank, and I have observed that fire attracts 
these creatures, as it does our crabs and other aquatic animals. The 
oars of our boats were fixed in the ground to support our hammocks. 
Deep stillness prevailed, only broken at intervals by the blowing of the 
fresh-water dolphins, which are peculiar to the river network of the 
Orinoco, as, according to Colebrooke, they are also to the Ganges, as 
high up the river as Benares; they followed each other in long rows. 

"After eleven o'clock, such a noise began in the adjacent forest that 
for the remainder of the night sleep was impossible. The wild cries of 
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animals resounded through the woods. Among the many voices which 
echoed together, the Indians could only recognize tiiose which, after 
short pauses, were heard singly. There was the plaintive, monotonous 
cry of the howling monkeys, the whioinj; flexible notes of the little 
sapagous, the grunting murmur of the striped nocturnal ape, the fitful 
roar of the great tiger (jaguar), the cougar, or maneless American lion, 
the peccary, the sloth, and a host of parrots, parraquas, and other birds 
of the pheasant kind. Whenever the tigers approached the edge of the 
forest, our dog, which before had barked incessantly, came howling to 
seek protection under the hammocks. Sometimes the cry of the tiger 
resounded from the branches of a tree, and it was then fdways accom- 
panied by the plaintive piping tones of the apes, which were endeavor- 
ing to escape from the unwonted pursuit. 

"If the Indians are asked why such a continuous noise is heard on 
certain nights, they answer with a smile that the animals are rejoicing 
in the beautiful moonlight, and celebrating the return of the full moon. 
To me the scene seemed rather to be owing to an accidental, long con- 
tinued, and srradually-increasing conflict among the animals.'' 

H. W. D. 
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E. R. HULL'S 

You will always find the largest and best 
selected stock of 

MEN'S, BOYS' & CEILLBEN'S 



CLOTHING 



In the City, which defy competition. 

We keep grades to suit all classes, make a specialty of fine goods, and can please 
the most exacting and fastidious, in quality, style, fit and price. For young men our 
stock will be found replete in the "nobbiest" out, particular care being taken to select 
goods having style and taste about them. We have the most complete and best ar- 
ranged Boys' and Children's Clothing Department in the country, and handling such 
enormous quantities of this class of goods as we do, gives our patrons an immense 
variety to choose from, besides they reap the benefit of our low purchases on large lots. 

Whether you are a professional man, a business man, a mechanic, a workingman, 
or a farmer, it is to your interest to trade with us. Our goods are honest; we handle 
no shoddy; we buy exclusively for cash, and in large quantities; thus we buy lower 
than small dealers can, and having but ONE PRICE we put th' smallest margpin of 
profit, consistent with a legitimate business, on our goods, and SELL THEIM TO 
EVERYBODY AT THAT PRICE. Mechanic and millionaire are treated alike. The 
price is marked in plain figures, from which there is positively no deviation under any 
circumstances. A child can trade as safely with us as the most expert judges. Besides 
we protect our customers as no other house does: — In the first place we allow no mis- 
representation, but if for any unaccountable cause an article should not prove satis- 
factory we stand prepared to make the loss good, as the following guarantee will 
pro\ e, a copy of which is enclosed in every package which leaves our store. 

GUARANTY TO CUSTOMERS. 

This article, and every other article sold by us, is warranted to give reasonable 
wear, for the price charged for it. Should it fail to do so, we stand ready, on sight of 
the goods, to make the loss good to the customer, not in apologies or excuses, or 
offers of allowances on soinething else, but in HARD CASH OUT OF THE MONEY 
DRAWER. Also, if for any reason the article should not prove satisfactory when ex- 
amined at home, you are at liberty to return it any time within a year, in good order, 
and we will cheerfully refund the MONEY, instead of compelling you to exchange it 
for something else. (Signed) 

E. R. HULL, 
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Central Musical Association, 

ASSISTED bV THE 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, ARION QUARTETTE, 
Mr. J. T. WAMELINK, and Mr. N. L. GLOVER, 
Conductor, Prof. N. COE STEWART, 

Pianiste, Miss MINNIE S. JOHNSTON. 



PART L 

1. ** Pique Dame," Overture • Suppe 

Philharmonic Orchestra. 

2. Pilgrim Chorus, (ILombardi) #Verdi 

Central Musical Association and Philharmonic Orchestra. 

3. O ! How I shall Triumph, (From Seraglio) Mozart 

Mr. Cahill. 

4. The Carnival # RossiNl 

Central Musical Association and Philharmonic Orchestra. 

5. She Wandered Down the Mountain Side Clay 

Mrs. N. Coe Stewart. 

6. Waltz Song Abt 

Arion Quartette. 
J. F. Isham, C. S. Jaster. J. B, Lang, G. D. Duckett. 

7. Rigoletto (Piano Solo.). Verdi — Liszt 

Miss Minnie S. Johnston. 

8. All Hail ! Liberty's Chieftain, (Masanielo) Auber 

Central Musical Association and Philharmonic Orchestra. 

PART II. 

1. Honor and Arms, (Samson) Handel 

Mr. N. L. Glover. 

2. Over Hill, Over Dale Hatton 

Central Musical Association and Philharmonic Orchestra. 

3. Les Folies Polka, (Cornet Solo) 1. Waldteufel 

Mr. C. W. Coffin and Orchestra. 

4. The Watcher Geibel 

Ml. J. T. Wamelink. 

J a) Three Chafers Thuhn 

^ ' \b) More and More ^ . . . . Siebert 

Arion Quartette. 

6. Le Berceuse — Waltz Waldteufel 

Philharmonic Orchestra. 

7. Honor to the Soldiers, (Faust) .Gounod 

Central Musical Association and Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The Henry F. Miller Grand Piano used on this occasion is kindly furnished 
by Mr. J. T. Wamelink, 376 Superior Street. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. ^ 

On the 23rd day of February, 1685, there was born in the City of Halle, 
Saxony, a boy, who was, according to the custom of those days, taken 
the next day to Church and christened George Frederick Handel. His 
father. Dr. Handel, was a surgeon, and in comfortable circumstances — 
a man of no particular note, whose name would have slipped from 
men's minds, had it not been for this remarkable child of bis. 

Most children, who are destined to do or be something great when 
they grow up, show marked signs of their future in infancy or early 
childhood. The boy artist West wants to make a paint brush out of the 
cat's tail,- and steal his little brother's face and put it on paper. The 
child Mozart seeks, with baby fingers, for harmonies on a key-board. 
The sturdy little Handel began to make tones in his cradle, and sang be- 
fore he could talk. His poor father was mortified and perplexed at such 
an exhibition of juvenile depravity. "Music," said he, in the formal 
style of those days, "is an elegant art, and a fine amusement; yet, if 
considered as an occupation, it has little dignity, as having for its sub- 
ject nothing better than mere pleasure and entertainment." Just as if 
music and art were not the best gifts with which God had blessed his 
children ! 

With shame and surprise the worthy doctor saw the child rise from 
babyhooa to boyhood with the musical propensity alarmingly developed. 
But it must be crushed. It would never do to have a child grow up in- 
to 80 disagreeable a thing as a musician. The child must never be taken 
to any public place of amusement, as there he would hear music. 
Church was not to be thought of for a moment — ^there were the organ 
and choir. He must not attend the public schools, as every child there 
was taught to read notes as well as letters, to sing from the tune- book as 
well as read from the Bible. Musical instruments of ever^ kind were 
banished from the house, and the boy's education was earned on under 
his father's roof. Bui alas for the doctor, the brave little fellow knew he 
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was right. Nature had put music into bis heart, and it would break out 
through fingers and tongue. In those days they had a curious musical 
instrument, called a dumb spinet, in shape like a small piuno, having 
keys, but with the strings wound with cloth, so that when it was played 
upon, only a dull, muffled tone was produced. They were made for 
musical nuns, who, weary of the monotonous quiet of Convent life, 
wanted to have a little music without disturbing the lady superiors. 
The dumb spinet answered their purpose, and young Handel's also. 
With the aid of bis mother or nurse, he contrived to smuggle one of the 
Instruments into the attic. When all the house were fast asleep, t|ie 
child arose and stole away to his beloved spinet, to hear its muffled 
notes and study music alone and unaided. By the light of a solitary 
candle he practiced his little fingers in such simple harmony as he could 
pick out. In some curious fashion he di'1, in time, acquire a command 
over the keys, and at seven years old found he could play the spinet 

His father knew nothing of his sou's new accomplishment — or defect, 
as he fancied it — until one day he started on a journey to visit another 
son. This son was not an own brother to George, and he had never 
seen hiti. The brother wasiu the employ of the Duke of Sax-Wiesen- 
field, and in some way the boy hud found out that there was much music 
to be heard in the duke's house. Naturally he guessed that if he could 
get there he could hear some of it. Permission to go with his father 
was asked, and refused. Nothing daunted, the little fallow resolved to 
go without permission. Waiting quietly about till the coach started, he 
set out and followed it on foot. To hear the duke's organ was the de- 
sire of his heart, and he was determined to go if he had to walk all the 
way. His father saw him, stopped the coach, and began to scold. Lit- 
tle did the child care for that. Boidly repeating his request to be taken 
upon the journey, he urged and entreated with that persi6tance .which so 
strongly marked his after life. At last his unwilling father took him in, 
and the journey was resumed. 

When the party reached the duke's palace, the child ran away — 
where, nobody knew. Yet, if they had searched the dusty organ loft, 
in the dim little chapel, they might have seen a small boy staring with 
big eyes at the organ. There was some kind of service going on in the 
place, and for a while the child was forgotten. Soon the organist stop- 
ped and the choir went away. Then the little fellow crept softly up to 
the key-board, and gazed with wonder and delight upon the great yel- 
low keys. To keep his fingers away from them was an impossibility. 
Though he had never touched an organ, he boldly sat down and began 
to play. The duke and his family pricked up their respectable ears and 
said, " Who's that playing upon the organ ? We do not recognize the 
man's style." A servant was sent to bring the man down, and in a mo- 
ment he returned bringing a frightened little boy. The old doctor was 
^^gxyt hut all the people were astonished; but the duke took the child's 
hand, and talked to him kindly, till he won his secret from him. The 
duke gave the father a good lecture for his having endeavored to 
stifle the genius of his sod. The boy stood by, and drank in with won- 
dering ears all that was said, and forever after regarded the duke as his 
great benefactor. 
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Returning home the boy was permitted to take music lessons of 
Sackau, the Cathedral organist. A very few lessons convinced the 
master that he had a very remarkable pupil. After instructing him in 
a few principles of music, he laid before the child a vast pile of music, 
both vocal and instrumental, and in every imaginable style. Taking up 
one piece at a time, master and pupil weut carefully through it, both for 
study and practice. At nine years of age the boj' was set to work upon 
composition, and wrote each week a piece of music upon some given sub- 
ject. Nor was this all. The harpischord, violin, organ and hautloy were 
all taken in turn, and skill acquired in their use. At the age of eleven 
the master admitted that the pupil knew more than he did, and frankly 
advised that the boy be sent to Berlin to study other methods. The father 
consented, not without a sigh; for he still clung to the idea that music 
would one day give place to something that he imagined was more solid 
and dignified. He bad during all ibis time instructed the boy in Latin, 
in the vain hope tliat some day the musician would become a lawer. 

At eleven years of age the boy appears in Berlin as a musical prodigy 
— ^a very remarkable little fellow, who attracted the attention of every 
one by his performance on the harpischord and organ. Here to the 
young Handel came that stransre jealousy that mars the lives of some 
musicians. Attilio and Bononcini, two Italian composers, lived in the 
city at that time. Attilio, a kind hearted roan, delighted in the talents 
of the child, and loved to listen by the hour to his playing. Bonoucini. 
on the other band treated the child with contempt. He composed a 
piece of music for the harpsichord, stuffing it with difficulties, and then 
requested the boy to play it. No doubt he said to himself, "Of course 
the child cant't read it, and that will be the end of him." The plucky lit- 
tle youngster took the sheets clouded with black notes, sat down to the 
instrument, and played every note as written, and without mistakes. 
The mighty Italian was astonished, and ever after treated the child with 
the utmost respect and consideration, though he could not help regard- 
ing him as a rival. 

During his stay in Berlin the boy had learned of his^ own abilities. 
The discovery, however, did not make him selfcompluceht and satisfied 
with his progress, but on the contrary urged him to greater industry and 
study. Keturning home soon after, his father died, leaving him poor. 
Necessitated to do something to supply his daily wants, he went to Ham- 
burg and took a humble position in the orchestra of the Opera House. 
Durins: his stay he allowed himself to be considered a rural ignoramus, 
judgipg that if the opportunity occurred, he could display his talents to 
the greater advantage. His opportunity finally came ; for one night the 
harpsichord was absent, and Handel took his place, playing so well that 
everybody was surprised and delighted. One day while at Hamburg he 
responded to an advertisement that an organist was wanted, and that the 
place was open for competition. When he arrived he found a large 
number of competitors. Concerning these he had no anxiety, but when 
he found attached to the programme a condition that the successful 
competitor was to marry the old organist's daughter, he did not enter 
upon the contest, but gaily returned home. 
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In 1705 young Handel produced his first opera — ** Almira, Queen of 
Castile." The morning after, the young man awoke and found himself 
famous. The new opera was a success. He had written other mu»ic 
hut this piece was the one which attracted the first public attention. He 
spent a year or more in Italy and then located m Hanover. George 
of Brunswick made him Chapel-Master in his court and in a year after 
went to England where operatic fame attended him. Subsequently he re- 
turned to his position at the Hanovarian Court. His triumphs in London 
lured him there again in 1712 when and where new music won him new 
fame and richer rewards. The music written for Queen Anna's birth- 
day won him much credit and a pension of two hundred pounds. 
When the Queen died his old patron, Elector George of Hanover be- 
came King of England, and Handel saluted the royal barge of George on 
the Thames from the orchestral boat discoursing his own music com- 
posed for the occasion. He died in 1709. 



BACH. 

There is a queer, old-fashioned house still standing in Eisenach, (Ger- 
many, where lived the parents of John Sebastian Bach, and where 
he was born in 1685, ^bout a month after the birth of Handel. Of the 
first ten years of his life we know little or nothing. Whether he played 
with a dumb fiddle like the boy Hayin, or searched out chords on a 
key-board like the infant Mozart, or did any other remarkable thing, we 
know not. We learn, however, that in 1695 his father died and the boy 
was an orphan, his mother havins died some time before his father. He 
was aided to .<;ome extent by his father's half brother, who did him the 
kindness to teach him music — to finger the keys of the tinkling clavi- 
chord. He made great proficiency and soon mastered difficult pieces of 
music. His uncle dying his pupilage was short and the lad found him- 
self afloat, but castins^ about soon found a place as treble singer in a 
choir at Luncburg, not many miles from Hamburg, where he remained 
until his voice changed, obtaining the advantaares of an excellent school 
and the best of musical instruction, and a small sum of money sufficient 
for his boyish necessities. His love of music was such that he made 
journeys on foot to Hamburg to henr Reinke the great organist, and to 
Celle to listen to the French band in the service of the prince. With 
the change of his voice came the loss of his place and the necessity of 
entering upon a new field. Like Handel, he studied the violin, and it 
proved a resource to him. At the age of eighteen he is found at Wei- 
mar, in the service of the court as a violinist. His great devotion, how- 
ever, was to the organ, counterpoint, and composition, and before he 
was twenty years of age he was called to Arnstadt as an organist, and 
where he remained three years. In seven years service at Weimar as 
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court organist he won great applause for his compositions and his ex- 
ecutions. In 1714 he became concert master to the (^uke, and composed 
and conducted the vocal musio of the ducal chapel. Here he composed 
many of the long list of works which made him celebrated. At the age 
of thirty-eight, Bach, then rich in all that study of theory, hearing of 
the best models of his age and couutry, practice as member and leader 
of orchestras, and coDstant exercise in composition for church and con- 
cert room, could give, devoted himself to teachiog and to the working 
out of his lofty conceptions of musical art Twenty-seven years he then 
lived and labored, surrounded by his pupils and his large family of sons, 
comx>osing music sacred aud f^ecular iu all the forms then known except 
the opera and dramatic oratorio; and having as the fruits of those years 
a mass of compositions which, for number, beauty and excellence, form 
perhaps the most astonishing monument of musical genius and learning; 
He Is said to have lost his eyesight in the artistic labor of engraving up- 
on copper the works of his own pen. At the age of sixty- five an attack of 
apoplexy carried him to the tomb. He was twice married, and left ten 
sons, all of them fine musicians. This great musician never had cause 
of complaint of a want of due appreciation, either as composer or organ- 
ist. Very soon after his establishment at Leipsic, the duke of Weis- 
senfels conferred upon him the title of Kapellmeister, with the emolu- 
ments of the office, without requiring his personal attendance at court; 
and in 1736 Augustus of Saxony created him " royal Polish and Saxon 
electoral court composer." In 1747 Frederick the Great invited him to 
Prussia, and it is related that notice being given the king of his arrival 
in Berlin, just as a private concert in the palace was to begin, Frederick 
made the announcement — saying, ** Gentlemen, old Bach has come !" 
Such are the outlines of the life of the renowned Bach. 



JOSEPH HAYDN. 

In the almost unknown hamlet of Rohran, a few miles from Vienna, 
in Austria, there once lived a poor wheelwright, named Haydn — a hum- 
ble man of no peculiar mark, but possessed of the usual German passion 
for music. The organ was his favorite instrument, though he coujd 
play on the harp, and sing. He was sexton of the village church, and 
no doubt had a seat iu the choir. Among the children of his household 
was a very small boy, called Joseph. This child was born in 1732, the 
year of our own Washington. He was about seven years old when we 
begin his story. It was the custom in his father's house to have a little 
family concert Sunday afternoon. The father would get out his harp, 
and accompany himself- and wife in duet. The small, thin-faced boy 
gat an atteiltive listener at these weekly concerts during his babyhood, 
and until he was nearly six. His mother had a sweet, pure voice, and 
sang the simple, old German songs with feeling and expression. To the 
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boy, his mother was an angel singing heavenly airs. But to sit on the 
stool while his mother sang did not meet his juvenile views of music. 
The duet must become a trio. He, the small boy, must unite with the 
grown folks in the performance; he could not sing, nor even play upon 
anything. Two sticks, one held as a violin and the other used as a bow, 
made his instrument, and with this dumb music he joined in the now 
complete trio. Week after week the silent fiddle scraped through the 
music. One Sunday afternoon, a cousin of the wheelwright chanced to 
be present at the trio concert. He did not laugh & t the child, for there 
was something quite wonderful about the mock violin. The time marked 
by the boy's wooden bow was as exact as a watch. Verily, there was 
music in the child. 

' This cousin was a musician of some merit. He suggested that the 
boy's talent should be cultivated, and offered to take him to his home in 
the village of Haimburg, and instruct him in music. The parents con- 
sented. At his cousin's house, instruction in singing, upon the violin 
and other instruments, and in Latin, was given to him. This cousin 
was far from being a pleasant man, and gave his little relative "more 
cuffs than gingerbread ;*' yet he did the boy a real kindness in the matter, 
and gave him the rudiments of a musical education — something his 
father's humble circumstances would never have enabled him to pro- 
cure. 

One day, the child happened to find two tamborines. By dint of 
repeated trials he found he could make these poor, weak instrumejits 
sing a song. Here was a discovery. He, the six-year-old child, could 
invent a new melody — could compose. This discovery, and the fact that 
nature had blessed him with a good voice, soon spread his boyish fame 
abroad. His style of singing in church every Sunday attracted the 
attention of musical people who heard him. HLs fame, in time, even 
spread to the neighboring city of Vienna. 

Now. in Vienna there lived a certain organist named Renter. He led 
a choir of boys in his church, and was continually on the lookout for 
new voices for it. Hearing of the child's performances, he came to see 
him, and when the boy — now eight years old — was brought in, gave him 
a simple tune to sing. The little Joseph sang it correctly, and the orgs^ii- 
ist was greatly pleased, both with the performance and the exceeding 
sweetness of the voice. His only criticism was. that he did not know 
how to give a certain musical ornament called a shake. Joseph frankly 
replied that he could not be expected to do that, when "even my cousin 
does not know how himself." "Come here," said the organist; " I will 
teach you." Placing Joseph by his knees, he showed him just how to 
manage his voice so as to make a good shake. Like a flash the pupil 
grasped the whole matter, and could give a correct musical shake as 
well as anybody. The delighted Renter at once took a plate of cherries 
from the table near by, and poured them into the boy's pocket. Nor 
was this his only reward. A position in the Vienna choir was offered 
him, and he at once left all, and set out with his new employer and 
friend, for fresh studies and more music. 
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Now begins little Joseph's life of trial, study and labor in his favorite 
art. Singers were obliged to rehearse two hours everyday; but this did 
not satisfy our eight-year-old student. From fourteen to eighteen hours 
a day did not seem too much time to give to study. The little fellow 
continued to sing in the Vienna Cathedral for a long time. For years 
he toiled on, practicing and singing in church all day, and studying 
alone in the cold and darkness of his attic far into the night. With 
infinite pains he managed to make a series of discoveries in his art, and 
acquire a certain amount of knowledge. Ambition did not enter his 
heid. He studied because he loved music, and not for any praise it 
might bring him. 

Afterwards he made the acquaintance of one Popora. a music master 
and composer in the service of the ambassador from Venice. He man- 
aged to win his favor, though rather a crusty-tempered person, and got 
a few lessons in musical composition, learned to sing in the Italian style, 
and to play accompaniments. After awhile the ambassador himself no- 
ticed him, discovered his talent, and gave him a small salary and allowed 
him to dine with the servants. This he regarded as a promotion, and 
almost a state of financial independence, as it enabled him to buy a decent 
suit of clothes and appear in good musical society. Tiiis position he 
subsequently lost, the result of playing a practical joke upon one of his 
fellow laborers — was sent adrift into the world without money, and 
almost without friends. This, however, did not discourage him, for he 
had little thought of earning money and being independent. He fell in 
with a certain wig- maker, named Keller. This man had heard the young 
sinser in the cathedral, and out of pure charity offered him board and 
lodgings, with care of his wardrobe rent free. Without a thought, he 
accepted the gift, and at once buried himself in his studies. Not long 
afterwards, the worthy wig maker thought he must do his fellow student 
more kindness, and actually offered him his daughter for a wife. He 
accepted the girl and happiness. He then took up composition, and 
composed a sonata for the harpsichord, which he published and sold. 
Meeting with a little success, he wrote and sold more. To amuse him- 
self, he wrote a serenade for three instruments, which he and two friends 
performed in the evening, on the streets. One night the serenade was 
given before the house of the director of one of the theaters; in the 
midst of the performance the door opened and the director appeared and 
inquired who wrote the music. "I did," said young Haydn. "Come 
into the house," said the director. In he went, and in a few moments 
he came out with the poem of a new opera, which he was to set to 
ifiasic. The music was arranged in a few days, and was produced with 
success. In about a year, lie published six trios, or pieces for three instru- 
ments. The solemn old musicians of Vienna looked at the new music, 
and then shook their heads at the daring young man. Nobody had ever 
written anything like it before, and it was a dangerous thing to compose 
anvthing new; besides, the music was full of lively melodies that 
defied all their rules of musical grammar; it abounded in strange 
chords, before unheard, and was altogether the work of a musical here- 
tic. He must be put down. But he would not be put down; or. if he 
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was, he would not stay down. In utter defiance of the learned doctors 
of music, he went on and wrote more or his peculiar and original mu.sic. 
He subsequently found employmeui is the private orchestra of a noble- 
man, Count Mortzini, for which he composed symphonies Here he 
attracted the attention of Prince Esterhazy. lie spent many years in 
the house of this prmce. and his fame increased. In 1750. he composed 
his first opera, the libretto of which was entitled: "The Devil on Two 
Sticks," an opera which, on account of its satirical tendency, was for- 
bidden after its first presentation; but which work gained Haydn a 
reputation, which rapidly developed until his genius was known through- 
out Europe. It was not until 1795 that he wrote his great work of the 
"Creation," when he was far advanced in life. The fist representation 
of this wonderful work was two years later. Haydn, old and infirm, 
was carried in a chai»- to witness the performance of his beloved work. 
He was overcome by the grand and awe inspiring tones, and at the 
conclusion of the first act, it was found necessary to bear him from the 
concert room. Bowing to the public, and turning to the orchestra, he 
raised his hands, and with eyes filled with tears, called down the bless- 
ings of Heaven upon the faithful interpreters of his grandly immortal 
work. 



MOZART. 

There is something pleasant even in the name of Mozart, our celebrated 
music master, tiie son of Leopold Mozart, who lived in Salzburg, Ger- 
many, and wa8 himself a professional musician. The Mozart, oi}r subject, 
was born there in 1756, and was christened with several names of the 
fashion of the times, the principal by which he was generally called was 
Wolfgang. Ni» other children are mentioned than one sister Mary. The 
son was of a nervous and delicate constitution. Mary had a taste for 
music and her father instructed her upon the harpsichord which was the 
piano of that day. During her lessons tiie little Wolfgang, though too 
young to walk or talk, became immensely interested in the music, and 
astonished everybody by searcning over the key-board for notes a third 
apart. Tne discovery of harmony seemed to afford him the greatest 
delight. This precocity impressed the father that the child promised 
genius, and at the age of four years he began to instruct him in music. 
The ease with which the child mastered the exercises set before him 
surprised every one. Curiously the boy would not stick to his lessons, 
but persisted in wandering off in extemporaneous flights up and down 
the key-board. Noticing these efforts and carefully writing some of them 
out, his father was surprised to find them in accord with the best rules of 
musical composition. He was truly one of the sweetest and most childlike 
of children. Merry, active, affectionate, and frank, he charmed every one 
he met. Music seemed to make his whole life. The playing of instru- 
ments seemed to be born in him. He took up the violin and acquired a 
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command over' it almost without practice. At a musical party at his 
father's house, onejeveDiog, the arentlemen wished to play a violin quar- 
tette, but one who was to play second violin was absent. Little Wolfgang 
was the happy possessor of a toy violin, and he wanted to take the vacant 
place in the quartette. His father laughed at him, and bade him be 
quiet. The boy cried. His father again bade him he quiet and not dis- 
turb the company. Nothing would do ; he knew he could play, and cried 
the more. At last, one of the company suggested that the child be per- 
mitted to try, at least. They set the tear-stained little youngster on a high 
stool, put a violin in his chubby little hands, and set the music before 
him. The others began to play, and so did he. His small fingers could 
not grasp all the strings, and his way of holding the bow was very funny; 
but he did the work without any mistake. "Of course every one was 
astonished, and none more so than his father, who was now convinced 
of hi« boy's great talent. 

The boy was then put upon a system of education suitable to one so 
promising, and in the meantime the father made some journeys through 
the country displayini^ the wonderful talents of his two children. His 
children performed in kings* palaces and before their courts, and created 
astonishment without limit. Nobles, princes, and kings vied with each 
other in showing attention to the boy composer and performer and his 
wonderful sister. Presents crowded upon the lad in great profusion. 
But gold watches, some of which would not keep time, and swords, 
snuff boxes and jewelry, the ordinary gifts of royalty to persons who are 
actually suffering for money, did ttiem but little good, as propriety for- 
bids the sale of presents. However, at ten, young Mozart could not only 
read and write German, French, Latin and Italian very plainly, but 
could compose elaborate and difficult pieces of music that, to this day, 
are admired by all. In the same manner as before they traveled m 
Northern Europe, and visited England, and returned, covered with glory 
to Salzburg. Study continued — composition, counterpoint, and all other 
strange, and to us almost incomprehensible depths of musical science 
seem intuitive to him. Another musical expedition was made in 1767, 
going to Vienna, where the boy composed and performed a German 
Opera. Soon afterwards young Mozart was appointed concert-master in 
the musical establishment of the Archbisiiop of Salzburg?. In 1769 
father and son visited Iialy, the land of song. A triumph awaited the 
boy at every step. Concert afti'r concert was given, and each a success. 
The boy's skill produced a great furore among the audiences, and super- 
stition was awakened concerning his skill and powers. He was greatly 
admired by the Pope. He wrote beautiful and cheerful letters to his 
mother always, when absent from her, attesting the sweetness and gentle- 
ness of his youthful mmd and heart. His earfy professional life was one 
of honor and fame without much money, but his latter days were not 
always clouded by poverty and sorrow. 

He found a loving wife in Constance Weber, and nine years of married 
life had its abundance of mutual compensating joys. His life naturally 
led him into the best society which he enjoyed, and he passed through 
much temptation and flattery without spoiling his temper or souri? g his 
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human kindness. He bad a host of brilliant contemporaries. Some 
time after 1780 he wrote his celebrated opera "Figaro/' and made a visit 
to the city of Prague, where it was given with great applause, running 
every night during a whole winter, and until it is said, every girl thought 
she could sing it, every boy whistle its most taking melodies, and even 
the babies of Prague were lulled to sleep by Mozartian cradle songs. 
**The Magic Flute" is one of his best operas. Then followed "Don 
Giovanni" and the "Twelfth Muss," The "Requiem." so celebrated 
to-day, though writt»?n for another, on his own death, became pre- 
eminently "Mozart's Requiem." 



BEETHOVEN. 

A little over one hundred years ago, in the old German city of Bonn^ 
there lived a man, poor, uneducated, and dissipated, a tenor singer in 
the chapel of the elector, and possessed of a slight knowledge of music, 
and nothing else except a family — a wife and three boys: Ludwig, Gas- 
per and Nichol as. With a harsh, irritable, and at times dissipated father, 
brothers far from brotherly, and with only a mother to help him, the 
boy Ludwig seems to have grown up negleced, poor, and generally 
miserable. A very ordinary school education, and a slight knowledge of 
music were all his father would or could give him. With rough man- 
ners, tumbled hair, fiery eyes, and ungainly form, this boy hardly resem* 
bled the afterwards mighty Beethoven. Nevertbeless there was something 
about the child that caused people to treat him with respect, and even 
to offer him costly instruction without money and without price. Rough 
and impetuous the little fellow was endowed with a great love for music. 

When the boy was only five years old he obtained some instruction on 
the piano. But he was stubborn and would not practice the formal 
lessons, but would play to suit himself. In this way his musical educa- 
tion did not prosper. A teacher was finally procured who was enabled 
to rectify i\ie boy's habits, and to this teacher the young Beethoven owed 
his education, and remembering it ever after treated that teacher with 
kindness and respect. 

Of the details of the boy's life we know but little, but at the age of 
fifteen he was appointed organist in the elector's chapel. New and better 
teachers were provided for him at the expense of the court. In 1792 
young Beethoven went to Vienna. Here his youth ended. He was 
twenty-two— a man, and about to enter upon tne duties of life. Here 
lived Haydn. Mozart, but one year dead, si ill lived in the hearts of the 
people. To this city of arts came the youn&r man in triumph, and wel- 
comed by all as a new light in the world of music. Every attention 
was shown him, and princely houses opened their doors to receive him. 
Here he remained for eight years, gradually overcoming his lack of 
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education, and improved his talenta greatly. A life of professional labor 
followed, the details of which are too numerous to relate — sonatas, trios, 
etc., for all sorts of instruments, besides quartets and quintets. His 
only opera was ** Fidelio." 

In a letter to a friend in June, 1800, he writes that his hearing has been 
gradually becominc: weaker for the past three years, and adds that his 
ears ax^e still ever ringing and singing day and night, and that for two 
years he has almost shunned society, ** because it is impossible to tell 
people I am deaf." In the summer of 1802 he had a dangerous attack 
of illness, and in the prospect of death wrote a remarkable paper, 
addressed to his brother, in which he paints the sufferings which he had 
passed through in very powerful language : "Born of an ardent, san- 
guine temperament, and peculiarly susceptible to the pleasures of society, 
yet at this early age I must withdraw from the world and lead a solitary 
life, "^hen I at times have determined to rise superior to all this, oh, 
how cruelly have I again been cast down by proofs doubly painful of 
my defective hearing; and yet it has been utterly impossible for me to 
say to people, * Speak louder, scream, for I am deaf 1' Ah, how could I 
proclaim the weakness of a sense which I ought to possess in a higher 
degree than others, which once I did possess in the highest perfection — a 
perfection equaled by few of my profession. Forgive me, then, if I 
draw back when I would gladly mingle with you." 

Many years of labor, however, in the line of composition followed, 
until his life came to its close in Vienna in 1826. 



WEBER. 

There is a charm in the name as there is in the musical strains of the 
German composer, Karl Maria Friedrich Ernst von Weber, a baron of 
title, bora of a distinguished family at Entln, near Lubeck, in 1786. 
His father, who was a musician, gave him a liberal education, and 
afforded him the means for studying music andpaiuting. He was 
taught first by the pianist Hauschkel, and afterwards by Michael Haydn. 
He made his first productions in 1798, which were published by his 
father. He soon went to Munich, where he received lessons in singing 
from Yalesi. and in composition from Kelcher the organist of the Ceun 
Chapel. Here he composed works which he subsequently destroyed. 
His fondness for pictorial art was revived by the discovery of litho- 
graphy, to which he gave himseif up for a considerable time, endeavoring 
to effect improvements upon the original invention. In 1800, however, 
he returned to the study of music, and produced an opera called ''Das 
Waldmadchen." In 1801, he composed several other works, but which 
did not meet with satisfactory success. In 1802, he went to Vienna, 
where he remained two years, studying with Vogler. Then he became 
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chapel master at Brcslau, where he composed an opera called Rubezahi. 
In 1806, he entered into the employment of Prince Eugene of Wurii m- 
berg, and produced at Carlsruhe, in Silesia, two symphonies, and a 
number of less important works. The troubles of the period compell- 
ing him to abandon this situation, he resided for a while at Stuttgart, as 
private secretary with Prince Louis of Wurtemberg, for whom he re- 
wrote his first opera under the new title of Sylvaiiia. In 1810, he began 
a professionil tour of the prificipal cities of Germany. At Darmstadt, 
he composed Abu Ilanxaa. From 1813 to 1816, he conducted the opera 
at Prague, and afterward as manairer of German opera at Dresden until 
his death. In 1822, hi- produced at Berlin his principal work, Ue?' 
Freischutz, which has since held its place on the operatic stage. In 1823, 
Euryanthe was first performed at Vienna. In 1824, he w>is applied i© 
by Charles Kemble for an opera lor London, and in April, 1826, Oberon 
was first represented at Covent Garden theater. Wi ber himself con- 
ducted the performance, and was saluted with unprecedented -ardor. 
Two months thereafter he died suddenly of consumption, at the house 
of his friend, 8^ir George Smart, and was buried at Moortields, from 
whence his remains were removed to Dresden in 1844. 

Weber's- mind was sensitive and poetic, and he found congenial mate- 
rial in the musical treatment of subjects in which the fanciful legendary 
and supernatural elements predominate. Such a subject was presented 
iu Der Freischutz, and his scene in the wolfs glen in thai opera is one of 
the boldest and most original pieces of musical coloring that any com- 
poser of this century has* produced. He look rank at the head of the 
so called romantic school. He possessed great harmonic invention, and 
a vein of fresh and beautiful melody. His character of Agatha, in the 
last-named opera, is one of the most finely drawn and beautiful pieces 
of the operatic stage. His influence on the piano-forte playing of his 
day was considera«»le, and many of his compositions of that class, such 
as his ConcerUtiick and his ''Invitation to the Waltz,*' are examples of 
tine melodic mvention, beauty of form, and delieate fancy. He left a 
number of literary compositions relating to musical subjects. 
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The Italian composer, Gioacchino Rossini, who died in Paris as late 
as 1868, was born in the sunny land of song, in 1792. His parents were 
members of an operatic company traveling the country, and at ten 
years of age he played the s -cond horn in the orchestra, his father play 
ingjthe first. Soon after, he was placed with Angelo Tisi, a music 
teacher of Bologna, under whose instructions he developed a soprano 
voice of great purity and compass; and at fourteen he was able to sing 
at sight any piece of music placed before him. After being for several 
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years a chorister in the Bolognese churches, and occasionally chorus 
master in prominent theaters, h« was induced in 1807, by the breaking 
of his voice, to enter the Lyceum of Bologna, where he was instructed 
in counterpoint by a distinguished master. After leavfit^ this school, 
he studied the works of the principal opera writers, giving especial 
attention to Mozart, and at eighteen years of age produced his first 
dramHtic work, an operetta, performed with success in Venice. In 1813, 
he appeared before the Venetians with three operas, one of which — 
Tancredi — excited an enthusiasm alnv3st without parallel in the history 
of music, and in three years fouud its way into every musical theater 
of Europe and AmericH. " Tancred " still holds possession of the stage. 
In 1815, he produced for the San Carlo theater of Naples his 'Queen 
Elizabeth," and a year later, "The Barber of Seville," probably the 
most admirable specimen of the Italian opera buffa in existence, was 
performed in Rome during the carnival with a success which, after 
more than the lapse of half a century, has suffered no diminution. The 
*' Barber" is said to have been written within eight days. Then in 1818, 
following numerous compositions, came * 'Moses in Egypt," which ranks 
among the author's finest seuous compositions. 

In 1821, he married Mile. Colbran. prima donna at. the San Carlo, for 
whom many of his parts were written. With her he went the same 
year to Vienna, to direct the production of his Zeiniira, in which his 
wife took part. Returning to Venice in 1823, he took leave of the 
Italian stage with the opera Semiramide, the most elaborate of his works 
up to that period. In 1824, he visited London with his wife, under an 
engHgement to compose an opera for the King's Theater. An indolent 
carelessn< ss now took the place of his former activitv; he neglecied his 
duties, failed to produce his promised opera, and made the season ruin- 
ous to the lessees of the theater. But his visit was profitabl^i to himself, 
and he left England with £10,000, derived principally from concerts 
arranged for him by the leaders of fashionable society, s^i enormous 
prices of admission. 

Going to Paris, he accepted the post of director of the Italian opera, 
an office which he held till 1830, with little increase of professional 
celebrity, but with considerable profit. In 1829, he produced Wiliam 
Tell — generally considered his master-piece in senous composition — a 
work abounding in beautiful melodies, and in rich and varied instru- 
mentation, but so different in style from any of his previous operas that 
it seems the creation of another nnnd. With this work, at the age of 
thirty-seven, and in the prime of his powers, he voluntarily closed his 
career as a dramatic composer, and for many years he wrote nothing, 
with the exception of his Stabat Mate?; a pleasing composition, but 
rather operatic than ecclesiastical. 

During his residence in Paris, he was appointed by Charles X. inspec- 
tor general of singing, with a liberal salary, from the enjoyment of 
which he was cut off by the revolution of 1830. He still remained sev- 
eral years in Paris. In 1836. he retired to an elegant villa near Bologna, 
where for twenty years he principally resided, refusing the most tempt- 
ing offers to write for the stage, on the ground that he was unwilling to 
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endanger bis reputation by the production of inferior worka. Disturbed 
by the revolution of 184S, ho returned first to Florence, then to Paris. 
where he chiefly resided until his death. His remains rest in Pere 
Lachalse. 



MEYEKBEER. 

The great German composer, Giacomo Meyerbeer, was born in Berlin, 
in 1794. He was of a wealthy Jewish family, distinguished for a love of 
music. Like most distinguished musicians tales are told of his early 
childish precocity— of his playing little tunes spontaneously on the piano 
in his fifth year. Zelter was his instructor upon that instrument, and 
Berubard Anselm Weber in dramatic composition, when in 1810, he was 
admitted to the school of Vogler, the principal organist of Gkrmany, in 
Darmstadt. Here he was a room mate of Karl Von Weber for two years, 
resulting in a life-long friendship. Then he made a musical tour 
through^Germany with V ojsler, and wrote his first opera at Munich. He 
visited Vienna and was commissioned by the Court to write an opera, 
but as at that time it was the fashion to delight in the music of Ro«^ini, 
his effort was not deemed a success. Visiting Italy he himself became 
enamored of the music of that great artist and h'w school. He began to 
imitate ibe Italian style, and composed in rapid succession a series of 
operas, which were favorably received. They were performed in Padua 
and Turin. He was received by the fastidious audience of Scala in Mi- 
lan, where soon after his next great opera, "Margaret of Anjou," (1832) 
was favorably received by the Italians. His " Crociato," his n.'Xt im- 
portant composition, was given in Venice, and at the close of the per- 
formance Meyerbeer was called before the curtain and crowned amid the 
applause of the audience. He was then invited to Paris which hence- 
forth became his headquarters. Here, in 1826, he composed "Robert 
le Diable," which created an unparalleled excitement in the history of the 
Parisian stage. This enthusiasm was shared by nearly all Europe, in 
Germany especially, as it had elements akin to Goethe's "Faust," — 
convivial, pathetic and supernatural. The most popular airs were 
transferred from tlie stage to the streets, and were universally sung. Jen- 
ny Lind won fame in it. It contains the best melodies of Meyerbeer, 
and which are formed upon the style of Rossini. The climax of the 
fame of Meyerbeer was reached, it is thought, in " The Huguenots." 
This appeared in Paris in 1836, and admiration of it has never yet 
ceased. Friends and rivals were unanimous in admiration of his gen- 
ius. The dramatic character of the "Huguenots " is considered unsur- 
passed by any work of the lyric stage, and the strife between the great 
religious parties of France were never portrayed with such graphic power 
and thrilling effect. His other principal works are "The Prophet," 
"Peter the Great," and " L'Africaine." He died in Paris in 1864. 
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MENDELSSOHN. 

Felix Mendelsspbn, the great musical interpreter of the historical po- 
etry of the Scriptures, was born in 1809, at Hamburg, Germany, and 
lived till 1847. He was of an eminent and independent family, his father 
being a banker, and a man of wealth and refinement, and his grand- 
father a philosopher and author. There were four children of his father's 
family, but the eldest sister Fanny was the especial companion of his life. 
Felix and Fanny were the distinguished members of his father's family. 
When Felix was four years old his parents removed to the City of Ber- 
lin. According to the sensible German idea, that all children who 
showed the slightest inclination for music should be early instructed in 
its practice, the boy was taken in hand by his mother, an excellent teacher, 
and well grounded in the rudiments of music. At Berlin he was put under 
the tuition of Madame Bigot. There he wds happy in an atmosphere of 
music. No miserable cares about money ; no trying exposure to public 
gaze; no late, feverish nights in hot and crowded saloons-^such as filled 
poor little Mozart's boyhood; nothing but health, comfort, friends, sun- 
shhie and peace, were around the fortunate Felix in his early days. The 
boy's parents were s:ood sensible people, determined that the child 
should be well educated in all things, and not in music alone. What- 
ever affection could suggest or money command ^ as lavished upon him. 
At eight years of age he was a strong healthy boy, active and merry, and 
filled to overflowing with a great love for music. He could play the 
mostdifilcult fugues, compose new music on a given theme with facility 
and credit, and was possessed of an uncomonly correct ear. When 
twelve years old, he was taken to see Goethe. The ag' d man was 
charmeu with the boy and his music. He put him to all the tests, gave 
him music of Mozart's to phiy, wiiich ue performed not only with great 
ease, but also with filing and expression. Beethoven's music was like- 
wise placed before him, and, though the manuscript was blurred and 
badly written, he managed to read it, and played it off finely to the de- 
light of himself and the company. This visit to Goethe was the begin- 
ning of a life-long friendship between the aged poet and the young com- 
poser. 

Mendelssohn's studies, aside from music, were thorough and clasical. 
He went through a regular university course and was always considered 
a well instructed person. His musical course was nearly completed by 
Zelter and Burger, but the finishing touches were put on by the hand of 
the great pianoiorte player, Moscheller. It is dirticult for us here to under- 
stand the intense musical life in some German families. Music is the 
very atmosphere they breathe. Mendelssohn's father's house was the 
scene of more frequent and remarkable musical gatherings than are 
common even in German houses; concert after concert took place in 
their parlor. The music besides being abundant, was also of the very 
best kind. Bach, Beethoven, Handel, and Mozart contributed to the 
feast. Mendelssohn's own compositions were here first brought out. 
Here at home he first played, as a pianoforte duet with his sister Fanny, 
** The Overture to a Midsummer's Night's Dream " — his earliest piece of 
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music that bore real and peculiar marks ofeenius — deaigned to repre- 
BCDt in music Shakespeare's fairy play. When about twenty-two he 
traveled — not to make moDcy, but for pleasure. He visited England 
and Scotland. In the North the natural scenerv impressed him greatly. 
^ When he returned home, his sister Fanny asked him for a description of 
Fingal's Cave and the wild and rocky Hebrides. ** It cannot be told — 
only played," said he, and sitting down to the piano, he began to play. 
The strains which he used to give her an idea of the scenery he after- 
wards worked up with a grand orchestral symphony, which he called 
'TThe Hebrides." 

Afterwards he went through Switzerland to Italy. In all his journey* 
ings he continued composing and adding to his store or musical attain- 
ments. Wherever he went he met new and remarkable people, and se- 
cured friends who remained his for life. For a time he was director of 
the Conservatory of Music in Leipzig — a position which he filled with 
great credit. The rest of his life was ffiven, as far as public life was 
concerned, to the direction of concerts and oratorio& A happy marriage, 
and freedom from the cares of poverty, made his lot unusually aus- 
picious. His fame princiapally rests upon his oratorios, '* St. Paul " and 
"Elijah." He was a contemporary of many now living, — havin? died 
Nov. 4, 1847. 



LISZT. 

Dealing so long with eminent German composers, it will be refreshing 
to turn our attention for a moment to men of other countries who have 
been alike famous for musical genius. Among them we cannot refrain 
from a brief allusioD to Franz Liszt, the Hungarian pianist who was born 
near Odenburs in 1811. At six jrears of age he manifested so extraordi- 
nary an aptitude for music, that his father himself a musician of some re- 
pute, thenceforth carefully instructed him on the pianoforte. In the n inth 
year he performed a public concert in Presburg at which were present 
several worthy Hungarian noblemen. The latter astonished at young 
Liszt's talents at once proposed to contribute to his musical education dur- 
ing Uie next six years. In accordance with this proposition Linst was 
taken by his father to Vienna and pUt under the instruction of Czemy and 
Salieri, with whom he remained eighteen months, after which he ap- 
I>eared in concerts in Vienna, Munich and elsewhere with great success. 
At Paris, where he arrived m 1823, he received the most flattering at- 
tention. Although rejected as a pupil at the conservatory on account of 
his foreign birth, he was carefully instructed in counterpoint by Reicha» 
and not a day passed that he did not give many hours of practice to the 
work of Bach and other eminent composers for the pianoforte. When 
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his education was considered finished, father and son made lucrative 
concert tours in the provinces and in England. Upon his return to 
Paris in 1825, Franz produced an opera Don 8ancho, but this did not 
meet with the highest success. In 1827 he lost his father, an event 
which made a deep impression upon him, and utider the influence of an 
unusually active ima^^ination he surrendered himself to eloomy fancies 
and religious rhapsodies. An unhappy attachment to a lady of rank at 
the time prompted him to retire from the world, and for several years he 
almost wholly relinquished his art. He devoted himself to the theories 
of certain French philosophers, and the vivid poetic fancies of Victor 
Hugo, or George Sand. During the revolution of 1830, he composed a 
Symphonie Bevolutionaire, but it was never published. The appearance 
of Paganini in Paris in 1831, roused him from his mood, and, full of the 
idea of becoming the Paganini of the pianoforte, he resumed his practice 
on that instrument. In 1835 he heard of the success of Thalberg in 
Paris, and, after an interval of eight years, suddenly made his appear- 
ance there with an iclat which his long absence had in no respect di- 
minished. A contemporary critic, in enumerating the qualities which 
distinguished both pianists, observed, " Thalberg is the first, but Liszt 
is the only one." From Paris, Liszt proceeded in 1887 to Italy, creating 
everywhere a sensation not less lively than that caused by Paganini. 
At Vienna he gave a series of concerts m aid of the sufferers by the great 
inundation of 1838 at Pesth, and at the solicitation of a deputation of 
Hungarian noblemen he subsequently visited the latter city, where he 
was received with extraordinary enthusiasm, and was presented by the 
inhabitants with a sword of honor and the rights of citizenship. In 1839 
he contributed 60,000 francs (the whole sum) to a monument to Beeth- 
oven in Bonn, which was inaugurated in 1845. From 1888 to 1847 his 
career was a succession of triumphs. In the latter year he retired to a 
small village in Germany, with the intention of devoting himself to a 
higher order of composition than the fantasias and other pianoforte 
pieces which he previou^ produced. About this time he accepted an 
offer from the duke of W eimar to assume the part of conductor of the 
court concerts and the opera of that city. In this position he made Wei- 
mar one of the chief musical centres of Europe, and helped to introduce 
to notice several of the rising composers of Germany, notably Richard 
Wagner. With characteristic generosity he also afforded gratituitous 
instruction to young pianists, for whose benefit he gave private perform- 
ances. In 1861 he went to Rome and became a favorite of the pope. In 
1865 he took ecclesiastical orders; and since that time he has been known 
as the abbe Liszt, and has devoted himself principallv to the composition 
of church music. In 1870 he acted as leader of the Beethoven festival at 
Weimar, and afterwards gave concerts for charitable and religious ob- 
jects in German, Austrian and Hungarian cities. In 1871 he sold his 
villa at Rome and took up his residence in Pesth; and in 1874, the 50th 
year of his artistic career, he gave to the museum of Pesth his valuable 
collection of curiosities and works of art. As a performer Liszt stands 
at the head of what is called the "prodigious " school, excelling in the 
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productioD of difficult and novel effects. He moreover has the credit hon- 
orable to his character of being a most faithful interpreter of the music 
of Bach, Handel, Beethoven aud the older composers. He has been an 
active contributor to musical literature, and is the author of a '* Life of 
Chopin," and a "work on " The Gypsies and their Music." 



WAGNER. 

On the 22d of May, 1818, Richard Warner was bom at Leipsic. His 
father held some unimportant office, but died when the son was only a 
few months old. Richard received an incomplete scholastic education, 
though his mind had a literary cast, and at the Dresden school he was 
considered an apt scholar. He began to write plays at twelve years of 
age. His thoughts were lixed upon music as his profession at the age of 
fifteen, heing enamored of Beethoven's symphonies. His first systematic 
studies were made under Wei nlig while he was a student at the University 
of Leipsic. In 1833 he wrote a romantic opera entitled ** The Fairies. 
In the summer of 1834 he became musical director at the Magdeburs^ 
theatre, where in 1836 he brought out his opera ** Das Liebesverbot, 
the words and music being his own. Resigning his place, he became 
musical director at Koeningsberg, and where, in 1836, he married. Soon 
after he removed to Riga, where he remained, director of music at the 
theatre till 1839. To prepare himself for a favorable reception at Paris, 
he wrote in 1838 the beginning of a more elaborate opera than any he 
had previously composed, called Rienzi. On arriving at the French 
capital he found that the want of means and influence interrupted all his 
plans. Here Meyerbeer generously came to his aid, found him employ- 
ment, and afterward the opportunity of putting forward his claim to 
artistic recognition. Here he produced Faust^ but it did not succeed 
there. He did, however, much work for theatres in minor compositions. 
Writing of these hard experiences, Wagner says: " Manifold difiiculties 
and very bitter want encompassed my life at this period." During this 
time he wrote *' The Flying Dutchman," which he completed in seven 
weelis and sent to Meyerbeer, who was then at Berlin, where subsequently 
it was produced. Wagner went to Dresden in 1843, and in October of 
the same year his Riemi was brought out. Its success procured for its 
composer the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle and the position of chapel 
master at t e Dresden opera house. While holding this office he brought 
out ** The Flying Dutchman" and composed TannTiauser, which was 
produced in 1845. Subsequently he composed Lohengrin^ an opera still 
more identified with his peculiar views of art. It was about to be pro- 
duced at Dresden in 1849, when the revolutionary outbreak in Saxony 
took place. Wagner had always held extremely liberal political princi- 
ples, having as. far back as 1830 identified himself at the University with 
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the tibei«l put;. He wag an active leader id the movemeat, aod nhen 
ft was Bupprused took lefuge in Zurich aad became a citiKen of that 
CantoD. Id 1650 be was appointed director of the Zurich miulcal soeietf 
M>d of the orchestraatthe theatre. Here he remained aineywa, ia the 
meantime compoEiog a portion of his great series of operas founded on 
tee Seb^tingvidied, the Homer of Germany. 

Wagner had a Kood friend in Frank Liszt, under whose directioa and 
through whose efforts Lohengrin was first produced iu Weimar in 1850. 
After an absence of nearly ten years Wagner received a pardon from 
Ihe King of Baxeny, and be took up his residence in Munich, where in 
King Louia of Bavaria he soon found an earnest adherent and powerful 
patron. His TanttAaiiter never succeeded in Paris notwithstanding the 
lavoroftbeEmperor. ' In Vienna in 1863 itwaareceivedwithgreat favor. 
Wagner's second wife waa the daughter of Liszt. 

Wagner's theories of operatic composition have occasioned wide dis- 
cussion. He believed tbatmusicahould spring directly from the require- 
ments of the lezt; that instead of having here and there melodies with 
it)t«rvening recitative, the whole opera should be melody. His Is an 
effort to fMeem the stage from " insincerities and trivialities." 




PLEASE TO READ.— Constitution and List of Officers, re 
respectfully submitted to the course ticket holders fbr 
their consideration, at 7:45 o'clock this evening. 



PREAMBLE. 



Whereas, The business men and employees of Cleveland recognize 
the great advantage of organization, and with the object of giving greater 
permanency and efficiency to the work already accomplished by the 
Cleveland Educational Bureau, the following Constitution is adopted : 



CONSTITUTION. 



ARTICLE I. 

NABIE AND OBJECT. 

Section 1. The name of this society shall be The Cleveland Educa- 
tional Bureau, or The People's College, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sec. 2. The object of this Bureau or College shall be practical 
instruction, popular entertainment for the people, and good will to each 
other. 

ARTICLE II. 

MEMBEBSHIF. 

Section 1. Any person may become a member of the Educational 
Bureau by annually purchasing on or before April 1st one of its regular 
course tickets to entertainments; provided, said ticket is returned for 
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record to the Secretary on or before April Ist, with address and occupa- 
tion given in full. No assessment shall at any time be made. All parties 
who have already purchased course tickets are constituted members till 
October 1st. 

8bc. 2. Members shall have the privilege, prior to the public, of pur- 
chasing course tickets. 

ARTICLE III. 

DUTY OF MEMBERS. 

It shall be the duty of members, if there be any instruction which can 
be given, or kindness which can be shown, or good which can be done 
^o any fellow being, io de it now^ as we may not pass through this world 
again. This may mean loan your ticket, if not in use, or a thousand 
similar kindnesses 

ARTICLE IV. 

OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officei*s of the Bureau shall be a President, fifteen 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary or Manager, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected mva voce at the annual meeting, and for a term of one year, or 
until their successors are elected; and they shall perform the duties 
usually belonging to these officers. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-Presidents shall constitute an Advisory Board. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary, under direction of the Executive Committee, 
shall keep a list of members, prepare an annual report of the conduct and 
state of the Bureau, and maintain such correspondence as may tend t^ 
advance its interests, keeping on file all papers received, and on record 
those sent. lie shall also keep the membership and committees properly 
advised. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer, under direction of the Executive Committee, 
shall keep all unused funds in Bank credited to the Bureau, also an accu- 
rate account of all receipts and disbursements, and make to the Bureau 
an annual statement, which must be audited by at least two experienced 
book-keepers. 
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ARTICLE V. 

EXECUTIVB COHMITTEB. 

SBcnoN. 1. There shall be an Executive Committee elected at the 
amiual meeting, and composed of thirteen members, including the Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer, ex offleio. The President and Secretary 
shall be chairman and secretary of tiie Executive Committee. 

■Sec. 2. The general management and oare of the interests, property, 
and work of the Bureau shall be vested in ihe Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. It, however, shall receive and execute all instructions of the 
Bureau, promote vigorously its objects, and shall employ and discharge 
such persons as they may deem necessary for the work, provided they 
shall incur no financial obligation for which provision has not been 
already made. 

Sec. 4. This Committee shall be charged with fixing the date of the 
annual or other meetings of the Bureau, and all preliminary arrange- 
ments of business connected therewith. 



ARTICLE VI. 

POWER TO MAKE BT-I<AWS. 

The Bureau shall have power to make By-Laws for its own government 
and the government of its committees, officers and agents; said By-Laws » 
however, shall not be in conflict with this Constitution. 

ARTICLE VIL 

AMENDMENTS. 

This Constitution may be amended at the Annual IfeeUng of the Bu- 
reau by a two-thirds vote of the members present; provided, a notice of 
the amendment shall have been printed in at least one of the daily papers 
of Cleveland thirty days prior to action on said proposed amendment. 

Motto: Know thyself. 
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■^Furniture, Mattresses and Looking G/asses,-^ 



AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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Sewing Machine, 

ITS SIMPLICITY, ITS DURABILITY, 

ITS GREAT RANGE OF WORK, 



^LATEST IMPROVEMENTS-e-N— 

The King of Siwing Machinss, 



^.WHITE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY^ 

CLEVELAND, O. 
Office and Salesroom, 358 & 360 Euclid Ave. 
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A suioE to iht wonDEas 
SUN, MOON AND STARS. 
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E. R HULL'S 

You will always find the largest and best 
selected stock of 

MEN'S, B07S' & CEILDBSN'S 



CLOTHING 




In the City, which defy competition. 

We keep gjades to suit all classes, make a specialty of fine goods, and can please 
the most exacting and fastidious, in quality, style, fit and price. For young men our 
stock Mill be found replete in the "nobbiest" out, particular care being taken to select 
goods having style and taste about them. We have the most complete and best ar- 
r&ngc<l Boys* and Children's Clothing Department in the country, and handling such 
enormous quantities of this class of goods as we do, gives our patrons an inuuense 
\ ariet}' to choose from, besides they reap the benefit of our low purchases on large lots. 

Whether you are a profetuional man, a business man, a mechanic, a workingman, 
or a farmer, it is to your interest to trade with us: Our goods are honest; we handle 
no shoddy; we buy exclusively for cash, and in large quantities; thus we buy lower 
than small dealers can, and having but ONE PRICE we put the smallest margin of 
profit, consistent with a legitimate business, on our goods, and SELL THEIM TO 
EVERYBODY AT THAT PRICE. Mechanic and millionaire are treated aUke. The 
price is marked in plain figures, from which there is positively no deviation under any 
circumstances. A child can trade as tmfely with us as the most expert judges. Besides 
wc protect our customers as no other house does:— In the first place we allow no mis- 
rtpre&CMtation, but if for any unaccountable cause an article should not prove satis- 
factory we stand prepared to make the loss good, as the following guarantee will 
pro\e, a copy of which is enclosed in every package which leaves our store. 

GUARANTY TO CUSTOMERS. 

This arti-jlc, and cvcr>' other article sold by us, is warranted to give reasonable 
wear, for the pri'.-c charged for it. Should it fail to do so, we stand ready, on sight of 
the goods, to make the loss good to the customer, not in apologies or excuses, or 
offers of allcwai:ces on something else, but in HARD CASH OUT OF THE MONET 
DRAWER. Also, if for any reason the article should not prove satisfactory when ex- 
amined at homo, you are at libei-ty to return it any time within a year, in good order, 
and wc wili cheerfully refund the MONEY, instead of compelling you to exchange it 
for something else. (Signed) 

E. R. HULL, 

Propribtor. 
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CLEVELAND 

Educational Bureau. 




"By nlghC an ntheJat halt believes In God."— Koun^. 



SECRETARY AND TREASURER'S REPORTS 
AND THE PROSPECTUS FOR 1882-83. 



The Business Med for Their Employees, 
ABD The People 



-HHipWEIiF'FH EJ^JPEI^iF^INjaENJF** 



Musical Prelude, from 7:15 to 8:10. 

FIRST APPEARANCE IN CLEVELAND OP 

The University Jubilee Singers 



OF NEW ORLEANS. 



Miss T. JONES Soprano. 

Mrs. N. TOOMBS Soprano. 

Mi88 L. PARKER Contralto. 

Miss JENNIE ROBINSON Alto. 



Miss GEORGIE MILLER Organist. 



Mr. M. WALKER Tenor. 

Mr. A. TOOMBS Tenor. 

Mr. S. TOLIVER Basso- 
Mr. L- TILMAN Basso- 



PROGRAMME. 

PART I. 

1. ** I'm Rolling Through an Unfriendly World. " 

2. "The Angel's Wings" [Melo-dramatic Solo and Chorus.} 

3. Selected. 

4. "Angels Meet Me at the Cross-roads." 

5. Roll a' and Rock a' dera in His a' Arms." [African Social Class-Meeting Hymn 1 

6. "Old Ark is Moving." 

PART II. 

1. Exodus Song—" We are Going." 

2. Walk Jerusalem Just Like Job. 

3. Joshua Fit the Battle of Jerico [Camp Meeting H^ mn.] 

4. Selected. 

5. "Gospel Train." 

6. General Roll Call. 

This Troupe was first organized in 1876, and was composed principally of students of tbe 
New Orleans University. After nearly four years' work, under Dr. Godman, formerly of 
Berea, Ohio, the requsite funds were raised to secure, for the colored race, the Orphans' 
Home of La Teche, Louisiana, which was heavily in debt. They held one himdred Concerts 
consecutively in Philadelphia, New York and Brooklyn. 



LECTURE-8:I5 O'CLOCK. 

BY 



SUBJECT: "PECULIAR PEOPLE." 



ATTENTION! Immediately after Mr. Gough has been introduced, and the clapping of 
hands ceases, please give the " Silver-Tongiied Orator" a "College Salute," — open and 
vigorously wave every book. Await the signal of the upraised hand from General L^sett 
on the platform. * 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— See last pages for the Secretary's and Treasurer's Reports; also the 
Prospectus for 1882-83 Entertainments. Be prompt this evening in securing your options 
for tickets, or you will lose them. $2,500 worth taken in sixty minutes last Satuiday 
evening. 



OFFICERS. 



PRESIDENT. 

Gen'l M. D. Leggett, President Brush Electric Co, 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

(Constituting an Advisory Board). 

• 

Hon. R. R Herrick Mayor of Cleveland 

Col. Wm. H. Harris Euclid Avenue 

Gen'l Ed. S. Meyer U. S. District Attorney, Custom House 

Mr. John C. Kbffer Editor of Tlie BercUd 

Mr. Henry S. Whittlesey Cashier First National Bank 

Mr. Thomas H. White President White Sewing Machine Co 

Mr. J. B. Meriam Meriam & Morgan Paraffine Co 

IVIks. Geo. Worthington Euclid Avenue 

Mrs. Wm. Edwards Prospect Street 

Mr. Lewis W. Day Supervising Principal of Public Schools 

Mr. W. W. Armstrong Proprietor Plain Dealer 

T. H. Graham, Esq Prospect Street 

Mr. L. W. Bingham Superior Street 

Edward Hessenmueller, Esq Lawyer 

Mr. Solomon Austrian Water Street 

secretary and, manager. 
Mr. C. E. Bolton Vice-President Cleveland Machine Co. 

treasurer. 
Mr. W. H. Doan Standard Block 

executive committee. 

Mr. R. F. Smith Assistant Manager Pennsylvania R. R. 

Hon. W. N. Hudson Managing Editor of The Leader 

Mr. J. F. Hollow AY President Cuyahoga Steam Furnace Co. 

Mr. H. R. Hatch E. I. Baldwin & Co. 

Mrs. J. C. Delamater Franklin Avenue 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton Euclid Avenue 

Mr. Henry D. Copfinbbrry Globe Iron Works 

T. K. DissETTE, Esq Lawyer 

Mr. Wm. Downie 34 Public Square 

Mr. W. D. Folsom Cedar Avenue 

The President, Secretary and Treasurer, ex officio, are members 
of the Executive Committee. 




Astronomy and its Marvels. 



Whit IB Astronom}'?— The Chlel Dlvialona of Aftranam)'— Descriptive Aitmnoniv—Nuni 
berini the 8t«n— On t Olgantic Scale— The Hillir Wst— SUn o( Vutible Brituuicy— 
The HovemenU ot the Stsn— The Center ol the Unlverae-Nebuls— The KiKtuKe ol 
the Nehule— A Fttrorite Theory— The ConstellHtianB— The Omt Beu— The Belt of 
Orion— An Anroaomlial Rhjme. 

AsTBONOHY Is the acience wblcb treats of the constitution, moUous 
and kppearanceB of the hearenlf bodies. Its scope iDcludes the whole 

Tisible unlTerse outside our atmosphere. 

The chief divisions of sstronom; are, 1. I>escriptiTe or Phjsica] As- 
tronoiDT, which, as its name implies, includes the simple description of 
celestial phenomena and laws, and is to the heavenly bodies what phjslcal 
geography is to the earth. 3. Theoretical Astroaomy, which comprises 



the investiEStion of the celestial motiona, 3. Practical ABtroaomr, 
which leacbea the art of using astronomical instruments, and, by their 
means, of dctermiaing positions on the earth and ia the heavens. 

The material universe, at revealed by Ihe telescope, ia formed of a vast 
collection of stars and nebulse, to the number of which no definite limit 
can be set, acatiered through an immeasurable and inconceivable extent 
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lars, about 5,000 are usual! 

bul very keen observers can delect as manj ai _, 

ble is greatly increased when a small teletcope is pointed at tbe beaveiu, 
and continues to iucrease with every Increase in tbe power of the instra- 
ment. riaing in the case of the moit powerful telescopes to forty or fifty 
millions, or six or eight thousand for every one Tiaible to the naked eye. 
Even then there ie no evidence that the smallest stars are seen, but every 
reason to believe that larger instruments would show milliouB more in 
every direction. The telescopic stars are for the most part scattered at 
random, except that they are many times thicker in some resioDs than 
in others. But great numbers of clusters are knoirn in wnich great 
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i spot taerdly viable t* 

t fnqulry which sug^sla itself in considering the stellar u 
!an ne form any cstiniale of its magnitude, or of the scale 



leye. 
The first inquiry which suggesla itself in considering the stellar uni- 

which it is conatniciedf The most difficult and refined investigations 



is have been devoted to this quealion, bnt only with partial 

success. Uniilnearthemiddleof tbe present century, the dislancesof even 
the nearest stars eluded measurement, and even now there are not a dozen 
of which liie parallax is Itnown with anything like certainty. But there 
are sufficient to enable us to form a sort of judgment, at least, of the 
scale on which tbe universe is cnstrucied. it is rouglily estimated that 
the stars of the first magnitude have, en the average, an annual parallaz, 
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of two-thirds of a second, and are therefore at an average distance of 
about a million times that of the earth from the sun. The distance may 
be most conveniently expressed by saying that light, moving round the 
earth eight times in a second, would require fifteen years to traverse it. 

Now supposing that, on a general average, the more distant stars are 
of the same real magnitude with the nearer ones, but only look smaller 
on account of their greater distance, we may conclude that Uie smallest 
stars visible to the naked eye are ten times as far as the nearest ones; and 
allowing for their range of real magnitude, we may conclude with con- 
siderabfe probability Uiat they lie at distances which light traverses in 
from fifty to two hundred years. In other words, if we conceive two 
spheries described around our sun as a center, the smaller with a radius 
over which light would pass in fifty years^ (in round numbers, three 
hundred millions of millions of miles), and another with a radius four 
times as great, it is probable that a larre portion of the stars of the sixth 
magnitude will be included between these two spheres. Applying the 
same reasoning to telescopic stars, we may conclude that the smaueat stars 
visible in the most powerful telescopes are at distances which light would 
traverse in from five to fifty thousand years. Of what is beyond, we 
know nothing as yet. 

Of the form and boundaries of this agglomeration of stars, which forms 
the visible universe, nothing positive is known, but it is certain that there 
is -a great tendency to aggregation near the plane of the Milky Way. 
The latter is well known to consist of vast aggregations of telescopic 
stars, too small to be visible separately to the naked eye. This fact was 
first clearly shown by Herschel, and led him to hit celebrated theory 
that all the visible stars form a comparatively thin stratum, near the 
center of which our sun is placed. That the densest portions of the 
universe are spread out into such a stratum there can be no doubt, but 
of the limits of the thinner portions, composed of stars scattered outside 
of this stratum, nothing positive can be asserted. 

Nothing indicating either growth or decay hits been actually observed 
in the stellar universe. There is no established instance either of a known 
star disappearing from the heavens, or of a really new one coming into 
view. The supposed cases of the latter kind are now found to l^ due 
to extraordinary variability; a small star, perhaps invisible to the naked 
eye, suddenly bursting forth into brilliancy and after a time subsiding to 
its former magnitude. Several instances of this kind are on record. 

A large number of stars — probably one out of every forty or fifty — are 
of variable brilliancy. Usually, tlie variations are so slight as to oe dis- 
covered only by the careful watching of the trained observer, but in a 
few cases they are so striking as to be plain to any one who will observe. 
The 8tar of Argus, in the southern hemisphere, varies in an extraordinary 
and irregular manner. Mira Ceti, ususuly hardly visible to the naked 
eye, rises nearly to the second magnitude once in every ten or eleven 
months, and after a week or two fades away again. Generally the vari- 
ations take place in a regular period, so that the times of greatest and 
least brilliancy admit of tolerably exact prediction. 

The stars are found to be moving among themselves in a way that must 
ultimately lead to an entire change of their distribution, and perhaps to 
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their entire separation. The velocity of motioo is ububIIj from twenty 
to fifty miles per sacoDd, but in one instance it probably exceeds two 
liundred miles per second. So far as observatiODS can show, tlie rule ia 
that each star moves forward Independetilly in a straight line with a 
uniform velocity. From the few estimates of the masses sf the stars 
which have been made, there Is no reason to tielieve lliBt their motions 
can be appreciably affected by their mutual gravltatioa. The combined 
attraction of all the stars visible with tbe most powerful telescope, sup. 
po^K their masses to be correctly judged by (hose of the stars which 
nave been weighed, would never stop, aod would hardly turn aside, the 
star Aicturus in Its course of sixty or eighty miles per second, or Oroom- 
bialze 1800 in its course af 200 miles per second. There is, in fact, no 
certain evidence that the stellsr universe is held together by any bond of 
attraction whatever, as our solar system is. Hadler's view that Alcyone 
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is the central son of the universe, is a piece of groundless speculation . 
which liaB never received the assent of astronomers (juallfled to judge 
it. The stellar motions take place in every possible direction, and witn- 
ont regard to any known law, except that, as a general rule, stars in the 
same region of space, move nearly in Ibo same direclion. 

Besides stars we have nebnlte as component parts of the telescopic 
universe. Tttey are cloud-lihe patches of light scattered all over the 
heavens, but less numerous in the Milky 'mty than at some distance 
from it. Two of them, situated in the northern hemisphere, the grert 
nebuliie of Orion and of Andromeda, arc clearly visible to the naked eye. 
Before the dlseovery of spectrum aoalysis it was not possible to draw 
the line between nebulte and clusters of stars, because large numbers of 
objects which look like aebuUe through small telescopes are found with 
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large ones to be c]ii(t«is of aUn. and ereiy increaae in tfae power of the 
inttmaieiit waa foond to cbaofce object* from tbe former to the latter 
cUu. It wu therefore donbtful whether all nebniff were not mUj 
cloatera of atars too ainall or too distant to be resoWed with the tele- 
acope. Bnt as soon aa the apectroHcope waa tuned upon such of thaaa 
objects aa coold glTe a Tiiflde apectrum, it waa found that manj of diem 
were not aolld bodies at all, bnt maasea of Incandcacent gas, general^ 
hydrogen or nitrogen. To this class belongs tbe nebula of Orion, whkA 
is therefore a true nebula. On the other hand, the nebola of Andro- 
meda givea a continuous spectrum, ahowing that the Inminona matter 
is in the solid or llqnid alate, and probably conaiata of an a^lonieT- 
ation of stars, thoogb no telescope has jet resolved it 

We have no data whatever for forming a judgment of the dlatance of 
the nebolffi, as we have in tbe case of fixed stare. A faroilte theory Is 
that tbe forty or flf^ milliona of stars sepsialeiy Tiaible tbrough the 
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larsest telescopes, the neater number of which, as we liave said, are 
apread out in a ihln, widely- extended stratum, form a system to which 
our sun belongs, and that many of the rwolvable nebulce are similar 

systems Hltuat«d far outside of our own. 

In faror of this theory It is said that our Hilky Way, Tfewed from a 
point five hundred times the distance of the most remele star in it, 
would have the appearance of a nebula, and would give a continuous 
spectrum, although no telescope we possess would resolve it. It is 
therefore possible that many of the mors distant nebultc may be sncii 
systems. But tbe greater number of visible clusters cannot compare 
with our Milky Way in the number of their staia, as they only comprise 
a few hundreds or thousands. We can really draw no line of deidaica- 
tioQ between the agglomerations of starH wilhin our own system and 
tbe moat distant cluster, tbe whole range from one extreme to tbe 
other being filled with known abjecta. We must therefore regard the 
views in question as forming a very grand, but yet unproven by- 
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Our description of the stellar uniTerse may be summed up by saying 
that it is composed of an uaknown host of stars, certainly more tlian 
50,000,000, mostly scattered io irregular aggregations forming the Mll^ 
"Way, while many are aggregated Id yet doser clusters, some of which 
are situated within the Hilky Wav and some wlthput it, and of a num- 
ber of enormous masses of mcanaescent gases situated at unknown dis- 
' tances. Our sua is simply one of these 60,000,000 stars, without, so tar 
as we know, any mart to distinguish him from his fellows. He is 
probably rather smaller than the average; removed to 1,000,000 times 
bis present distance, which la probably the average, distance of the stars 
of the first magnitude, he would shine only as a star of the third or 
fourth magnitude. He is indeed accompanied by a number of non- 
luminous planets, while with one possible exception, n« sucb compan- 
ions are seen to the stars; but this does not dieproTe their existence, t>e- 
cause every planet of onr system would disappear from view in the 
most powernil telescope at a distance far less than that of the nearest 
star. 




Among the stars composing our system there are certain conspicuoui 
groups or constellations which were named by the earliest astrouiDerB, 
and compose a list of tbe most ridiculous.. imaginary figures, as nseleaa 
to the casual observer of the stars as to the astronomer,~and which have 
not the most distant resemblance to thase flgures after which they are 
named — as, for Instance, the Great Bear (Ursa Major), which we show 
in the illustration. 

The grouping of tbe stars into constellations serves, however, to find 
any one required (provided the groups on the chart can E>e Identifled 
with those in the heavens); as, for instance, the three conspicuous stars 
forming " Orion's Belt," from which a line produced eastward will 
point to SlruF, tbe brightest star in tbe heavens, and another line pro- 
duced westward will serve to point out " Aldabaran," also a star of the 
first magnitude; also a line drawn from a to A in the Great Bear, will 
nearly point to the Pole Star— the star situated nearly (though rates-- 
actly) at the pole, or that part of tbe heavens that would be indicated by 
a line dra^n through the earth at lis axis of rotation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Sun— Its Physical Constitution — Sun Spots— A Difficult Question— The Sun's Rotation 
on its Axis— The Sun's Retinue of Planets — The Course of the Planets — Mercury — Ventu 
The Earth— The Fonn of the Earth— The Movements of the Earth, and its Travels through 
Space— The Moon— The Phases of the Moon. 

The sun in his course passes over the zodiacal constellations, visible of 
course both in the northern aod southern hemispheres of the earth. 
These are Aries, Taurus, Oemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Sagittarius, Cap- 
ricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces, the Ijatin names for the constellations, 
the order of which may be remembered by the following rhyme: 

**The Ram, the Bull, the heavenly twins, 
And next the Crab, the Lion shines; 

The Virgin and the Scales, 
The Scorpion, Archer, and the Goat, 
The man that holds the watering-pot 
The fish with glittering scales. 

The physical constitution of the sun and stars is a subject, which has 
greatly occupied inyesHgaiors in recent times, without leadmg them to 
an entirely certain and complete conclusion. The theory of Wilson and 
Herschel that the sun is a dark, cool body, surrounded by a stratum of 
luminous clouds floating in an atmosphere, has been one ef the best 
known, but it is completely disproved by the modem* discoveries of the 
conservation of force and the equivalence of heat and force. The en- 
ormous volumes of heat sent on by llie sun can be supplied only by a 
continuous expenditure of force, and any theory which accounts for the 

* solar light and heat must show whence that 
force comes. We know that our sun has been 
radiating light and heat in quantities as great as 
at prei^ent^ for thpust^nds or even millions of 
years, while the suh of Herschel would cool oft 
very quickly, and then cease to give either fight 
or heat. In one respect, however, the theory in , 
SUN SPOTS question is now universally ag^reed to ; the 

"photosphere" — that is, the shining surface of 
the solar sphere — is composed of cloud-like matter, apparently floating in 
some kind of fluid, the whole being at an extremely high temperature. 
The spots are known to be dark depressions in the photosphere^ as to 
the cause of which investigators are not yet agreed. That they are not 
merely dark spots or surfaces, is shown by the foreshortening of the 
nearest edge as they arrive at the verge of the sun's disc, and are conse- 
quently presented edgewise to the eve, so that a spot may have the ap- 
pearance of a in the acompanying figure, when seen in trontview near 
the center, and of b when seen foreshortened near the edge of the sun*s 
disc. 

Of the interior of this enormous globe we can see nothmg; but there 
is good reason for holding that it is mostly formed of materials similar 
to those which form the crust of the earth, heated to so high a temper- 
ature as to be completely vaporized and reduced to a state of dmodation. 
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or one in which chemical union of difterent elements is no longer possi- 
ble. At the same time, the pressure to which this vaporous interior is 
subjected by the weight of its outer layers shows that it is compressed 
into the smallest possible space, so that the mean density of the sun is 
not much less than that of water. 

On the outside, this mass is continually cooling off by radiation, and 
hence condensing to the solid or liquid state. The matter thus con- 
densed forms the phostosphere, which seems to be in a state of continual 
change. 

Immediately above the photosphere lies a comparatively shallow but 
extremely complex incandescent atmosphere, the absorption of which 
causes the dark lines in^the solar spectrum. This atmosphere consists 
of hydrogen gas^ mixed with the vapors of many of the metals, espe- 
cially magnesium, calcium, sodium and iron ; tfie metallic vapors, except 
that of magnesium, mostly lying so near the base that they are not vis- 
ible, even with the spectroscope, except just at the beginning and end 
of a total eclipse. This atmosphere shines with a red light, and was 
frequently seen during total eclipses of the sun; but its existence and 
nature were first clearly brought to light by Mr. J. N. Lockyer*s spec- 
troscope. This gentleman termed it the chromosphere. It is agitated 
by storms of fire, the fury of which exceeds anything ever pictured by 
the wildest imagination oi the poet, the velocity of the wind sometimes 
rising to 100 miles per second, the masses of fiery vapor many times the 
size of our earth shooting up to the height of 20,000. 50,000, or even 80,- 
000 miles. 

These masses constitute the red " proturberances " also visble during 
total eclipses of the sun, the nature of which was a complete mystery 
until the spectroscope was turned upon tbem by Janssen in 'India, dur- 
ing the great eclipse of 1868. They are now the subjects of daily obser- 
vation by spectroscopists. 

Outside the atmosphere lies an ap.^endage, the nature of which is still 
involved in mystery, as it can be studied only during the rare moments 
afforded only by total eclipses of the sun. It is seen, in the glow ef 
light which then surrounds the whole sun, extending to a height greater 
than the semi-diameter of that body, and is known as the solar corona. 
Its spectrum consists principally of a single green line, not identified 
with that ot any terrestrial substance, but Janssen also recognized some 
of the lines of hydrogen during the eclipse of Decmber, 1871. 

bome of the most difficult questions respecting the sun are. Whence 
come the floods of heat which he i^ continually radiating into space? 
Why did he not cool off hundreds of thousands of years ago? Why 
does he not now grow cooler from year to year? 

Only in recent years have serious attempts been made to answer these 
questions, because only then was it recognized that heat was a form of 
force which could not be ex[)ended without being constantly renewed. 
The theory now most generally received is that of contraction. It is 
supposed that as the sun cools off he contracts in volume; and it is 
found by calculation that a very small contraction will develop an en- 
ormous amount of heat in a mass so immense as that of the sun, so long 
as it does not condense to the solid or liquid state. Thus the supply of 
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heat may be kept up for a million of years to come; but it must become 
exhausted at some time, unless renewed from some unseen source, and 
our system will then be involved in darkness and death. 

By the motion of the spots it is found that the sun rotates on his axis 
in about twenty-five days, this being the period at the equator. But as 
we approach the poles the rate becomes slower and the period longer, 
approaching twenty-six days at a distance of 45°. Beyond this point 
very few spots are to be seen, and the law of rotation is not completely 
known, llie liquid or gaseous character of the sun's surface is con- 
clusively proved by the variation in the rate of rotation. 

The sun is 1,400,000 times larger than our Earth. At a distance of 
92,000,000 miles through the telescope and spectroscope, we distinctly 
observe on the surface the>extensive burning fire-masses. 

The sun is accompanied by a retinue of eight major planets, of which 
our earth is one, and by a large eroup of minor planets. The major 
planets may themselves be divided into two groups of four each, the 
four inner and smaller ones being Mercury, Venus. Uie Earth, and Mars; 
and the four outer and larger ones beine Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. The smallest of the outer group (Uranus) has more than ten 
times the mass of the largest of the inner group (the Earth), and is more 
than fifty times its size. Between the two groups is a wide gap, in 
which the minor planets are found. 

The course which the planets take round the sun is not exactly circu • 
lar, but deviating from it more or less, never being quite a circle. The 

orbit of each planet, if accurately 
computed and laid down on paper, 
proves to be that form of curved 
fine called an * 'ellipse," or that form 
which instead of having one center, 
as in the circle, from which idl lines 
radiating to the circumferenee are 
equal in length, has a longer and 
shorter diameter, two centers called 
"foci, "and circumference or boun- 
dary so placed that the sum of any 
two lines, drawn one from each cen- 
ter, and meeting at any part of the 
circumference shall be equal to any 
two other lines so drawn and meet- 
ing at any other points of ttie cir- 
cumference, and to the major axis or long diameter of the ellipse. In the 
accompanying diagram, each pair of lines drawn from a a and meeting 
respectively at b are equal. An ellipse may be verjr much elongated, or 
almost circular, but still have these properties which are essential to it ; 
and in the case of the orbits of the planets, they are so nearly circular, 
that if drawn a few inches wide they would hardly be detected to differ 
from the circle. The orbit of the earth is about one-thirtieth part longer 
than broad. \ 
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The chief peculiarities of each planet are given in the following para- 
graphs. 

MERCURY. 

the nearest to the sun, and the smallest of the major planets, shines 
with a light exceeding that of any of the fixed stars, with the pos- 
sible exception of Sirius. Owing to its proximity to the sun, it can 
be seen by the naked eye only when near its greatest elongation, which 
occurs about once iu four months on each side of the sun. The same 
circumstance, together with its intense brilliancy, has prevented the 
certain discovery of any peculiarities of physical constitution. This 
planet is quite often seen to pass be- 
tween us and the sun, the transits 
usually occurring at intervals of 
three, seven, ten, or thirteen y(»ars. 
From a careful discussion of all the 
transits hitherto observed, Leverrier 
concluded that the motion of its peri- 
helion is 36" per century greater than 
the motion calculated from the at- 
traction of all the known planets, 
and was hence led to the hypothesis 
that a group of small planets circu« 
lated between Mercury and the sun. 
But the most careful search by the 
best observers has uniformly failed 
to show any trace of such bodies and 
there are strong reasons for disbe- 
lieving in their existence. No satis- 
factory explanation of Leverrier's 
result has ever been given. 

VENUS. 

the second planet from the sun, is at 

times, next to the sun and moon the 

most brilliant object in the heavens. 

When east of the sun it is seen 

in the west, after sunset, as the 

evening star; and when west of 

him it rises before him- as the uiorn- planets seen in quadrature. 

ing star. Several astronomers have 

announced the existence of mountains twenty miles high in this planet; 

but the evidence is too weak to be relied on. Twice in every 120 years 

Yenus passes between us and the sun. 

These two planets, Mercury and Venus, have "phases" (like the 
moon), or certain positions in which the whole of the side illuminated 
by the sun is seen from the earth, and other positions in which it is seen 
sideways; the planet is then said to be in ** quadrature," as may be seen 
at Q q in the figure. 
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Mercury and Venus, being between the sun and the earth, are called 
''inferior" planets, while those whose orbits are outside that of the 
earth are. called "superior" planets. When either of the inferior plan- 
ets are between the earth and the sun, they are said to be in ** in- 
ferior conjunction " (i c); and when on the opposite side, or behind the 
sun, so that a straight line from it to the earth would have to pass 
through the sun, then it is called being in " superior conjunction '' (s c); 
at mid distance, either east or west, it is said to be in "eastern" or 
" western quadrature." 

THE EARTH. 

is the first planet accompani.d by a moon. Its equator is inclined 
to the ecliptic, or the plane in which it moves round the sun, at 
an angle which in 1850 amounted to 23° 27' 31"; and which is now 
diminishing at the rate of 47" per century, to increase again in the course 
of ages, as it fluctuates between comparatively narrow limits. The 
earth's axis at the same time changes its diiection very slowly in the 
heavens, describing a complete circle around the pole of the ecliptic 

in about 26,000 years, the 
1^ time varying somewhat in 
consequence of the motion 
of the ecliptic itself. The 
change of seasons is due to 
the inclination of these two 
planes, the earth's northern 
hemisphere being turned 
towards the sun from March 
21 to September 21, and its 
southern hemisphere being 
THE ROTUNDITY OP THE EARTH. SO ttirued the remainder 

of the year. About l^ese 
two dates the plane of the earth's equator passes through the sun, and 
day and night are consequently equal all over the globe, whence tho 
term ' equinox." The civil year has always been measured by the in- 
terval between the returns of the earth to the same equinox, because 
this return brings round the change of the seasons. 

The personal mterest we have in the earth demands that we should say 
rather more about it than our limited space would warrant our doing in 
the case of any of the other planets. The globe we inhabit is not a per- 
fect sphere, but has a slightly flattened form, as though it had been com- 
pressed at the poles. The diameter at the poles is the smallest, and is 
7,898 English miles, while that at the equator, its greatest, is 7,925 miles, 
being a difference of 27 miles. 

The form of the earth has been demonstrated by accurate experi- 
ments and calculations, but there are many things we may observe con- 
vincing us of its rotundity. One of the most evident of these is 
the fact, that as a ship goes from the land the hull first disappears, 
then the lower sails, and lastly the tops; while a ship approaching 
the shore shows first the topsails and last the hull; see the illustration 
on this page, where a shows a ship on the horizon, b' hull-down, 
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c out of sight. In the same way the tops of distant mountains are seen 
at sea long before the lower lands. Another proof is drawn from the 
fact that ships have sailed quite round the earth; by steering as nearly 
as possible in one direction tbey have arrived at the place from which 
they started. 

A more striking proof, because it is demonstrated to the eye by nature 
itself, is that in tbe case of an eclipse of the moon the shadow of the 
earth thrown by the sun is always of a circular form; and as the phe- 
nomenon of an eclipse does not occur at fixed periods, but when the po- 
sitions are relatively different, the shadow would vary in shape from a 
circle to an oval, or even a straight line, according to the angle presented 
to the surface of the moon, were the earth a disc, or of any other form 
but that of a sphere, which only can, under any possible circumstances, 
cast a circular sHadow. Further proof, if any were needed, is in the 
fact that the fixed stars visible in the northern regions gradually recede 
from the view of the voyager proceeding into the equatorial regions, 
south of which he sees entirely different constellations. 

The earth turns upon its axis 
every 23 hours, 56 min 4 sec. , 
which constitutes a day, and 
makes one revolution round 
the sun in every 365^ days, 
which make up a year; but 
the earth's axis is not at a 
right angle with an imaginary 
line drawn from the earth to 
the sun, but at an angle of 23 
deg. 28 min. to it, as shown in 
the figure, where the line from 
N to s is the earth's axis of 
rotation, the line leading to s 
is the sun's direction, and eq 
is the equator. 

The earth travels through space at the rate of more than a million and 
a half miles per day, besides the distance which each object upon it is 
traveled in its diurnal rotation (24,000 miles). At first, it would seem 
impossible that such a rapid motion should not be felt; buf as the air and 
clouds and every objtct belonging to the earth moves with it, and the 
motion is perfectly smooth, it can only be perceived by looking at ob- 
jects independent of the earth. If sailing on the water when it is quite 
smooth, and the land not very near, the ship seems to be stationary, 
and the objects on shore appear to pass along in an opposite direction to 
that in which the ship is goin^. It is the same with the earth: the sun 
which appears to move is stationary, while the earth is going round it, 
and the result is, while the earth turns round on its axis, the whole 
firmament appears to move: we lose sight of those stars which are to the 
westward, which are then said to "set, "while those to the eastward, con- 
stantly coming into sight, are said to "rise," the whole appearing to pass 
from east to west, while in reality the earth's surface is passing from west 
to east At the equator, or that part of the earth which lies midway 
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between the poles, the sun and stars appear to rise and set perpendicu- 
larly to the horizon, and at equal times above and below it; therefore it is 
twelve hours day and twelve hours night. In places not situated on the 
equator they do not rise and set perpendicularly to the horizon, but from 
portions of circles at greater or less altitudes in the heavens, and the 
nearer the observer is to either of the poles, the smaller the circle and 
the more of it is seen; so that at the poles, any star situated exactly 
overhead does not appear to move at all. This place in our hemisphere 
is called tbe north pole of the heavens, and the nearest star to it is called 
the '*poIe star," which neither rises nor sets, and, as it always keeps the 
same position, serves as a guide to mariners. 

All this is the effect of the diurnal motion of the earth, its annual 
motion not affecting the position of the stars, they being at such an im- 
mense distance that the circle which the earth forms in passing rotind 
the sun — although nearly 200,000,000 miles across — is as a mere point in 
proportion. But not so with the sun: as before stated, at the equator it 
is twelve hours above the horizon, and the same time below it; now, as 
we approach towards the poles. It forms at each rotation an arc above the 
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horizon, lower and lower, until at the poles its daily rising and setting is 
lost altogether, and there would never be daylight there provided tliat 
the earth was only subject to the diurnal motion ^e the annexed figure); 
but as the earth turns upon an obUque axis, the north and south poles 
share the blessing of daylight between them; so that through one-half 
of the earth'^ orbit the oorth pole is towards the sun, as shown in the 
the figure, and the south pole during the other half. There is therefore at 
the poles but one day and one night in the year — the day beinsr summer and 
night winter. In less northern climates, as England, Uiis exists to a much - 
smaller extent; for half the year the sun is longer above than below the 
horizon, constituting our summer; the other half of the year the sun is 
longer below the horizon than above it, and this is winter. Hence, in 
each case, midway between, the sun is twelve hours above and twelve 
hours below the horizon, which occurs in spring and autumn, being 
called the "equinoxes" (equal nights); the vernal or spring equinox takes 
place on 21st of March, the autumnal on the 21st of September. The 
times just between these, when the sun is the longest or shortest time 
below the horizon, are called the summer and winter solstices, and occur 
on the 2l8t of December and the 21st of June. 
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lieavenly bodies, is tlint one witli 
are best acquRiated. Sbe hae the 
□ nhicb tbe moBt careful scrutiny 



Tlie Moon, being the nenrest nf It 
the physical pecaliaritieB of nbicU n 
appearance of a perfectly irid desert 
has failed to rereal a truce of air, wa 
life. Her surface is brolteniip by great in- 
equalitie', entirely different in cuarsoler 
from those on the Biirface of tbe earth, 
lostend of undiilatia;;; tiill and valley 
ivith cliams of mountains we find aaucer 
shaped depreisiOD' eea rally of consider 
able regular ty with fiat bottoms and 
moundior hUlockE greut and small scat 
t«red over nearly the entires irtace Large 
regions are comparatively amooth and 
from their dark color "cre supposed by j 
tbe first users of telescopes to be seae | 
Several maps of ber visible hemisphere , 
bave been prepared on wbicb many of | 
tbe features are named after the greal 
astronomers or philosophers of ancient 
and modern times The moon s revolu 
tion on her axis coincides exactly with 
her mean motion around the earth and I 
consequently slie always presents the 
same face to ui. Her farther hemisphere 
is forever hid from view, but there is not I 
tbe slightest reason to believe that 'it 
differs ia any respect from the one we 
see. The size of the moou is such that 

her dark shadow cast by the aun is about 340,000 miles in length, nar- 
rowing down to a point at this distance. Whenever the earth is in the 
liae of this shadow we have an eclipse of the t^un. 

The moon having always one-half illuminated by the sun, wbile the 
other half is dark, presents differeot "phases" to us on the earth ac- 
cording to tbe position in which we view it ; thus, in the nest figure (see 
page 16), B represents the central position of tbe earth, and s Uie direc- 
tion from which the light of the sun comes ; the outer circle of moons 
represenls the various real positions of that luminary with respect to the 
earth and sun, and the inner circle shows its appearance when in these 
various positions. When the moon is between the earth and the suu, as 
at a, it is said to be in "conjunction," and as the darkened side is towards 
the earth, of course it is not visible— tbis Is "new moon" (a corruption 
of "no moon"); when at A 6, but a small part of the illuminated half 
is seen, and it is then said to be "cresentio" (first and last quarter); at 
c c. halt of the bright side is seen, the maon is said to be at "quadra- 
ture;" and the appearance is that of a "iialf moon;" at dd, the (^eater 
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pitrt of the bright side \b eeeo, and it U called "gibboua," and appears 
aan 'three-quarter moon;" aodate, the whole or the illuminated side is 
seen — it is then "fill moon," and U said to be in "opposilion." 
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Mars, the fourth plaoet from the sun, and the last of the inner group, 
liHS always been scnit nized by astronomers with the greatest intereet, 
owing to the variegated character of its Burface, and iU seeming i^sebi' 
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MARS. 



blance to the earth. The whole disc is clearly divided into light and 
dark portions, which have been supposed to be seas and continents. 
The supposed seas present a greenish hue, whilst the continents are red- 
dish, and give rise to the peculiar appearance of 
the planet. Near each pole a brilliant white 
patch is seen, which is attributed to arctic snow 
and ice. The conclusion that the markings are 
due to land and water, snow and ice, is to be re- 
ceived with caution. 

As to the question of the planets being in- 
habited, of course it can never be answered 
with certainty; but it is a great deal more likely 
that they are than that the moon is, which, hav- 
ing neither water nor atmosphere, can hardly be 
supposed to give habitation to any beings siinilar 
or analagous to those on earth, while these possess a climate not greatly 
differing from that of the earth. 

Mars has, at certain positions of the earth with respect to it, a partially 
''gibbous" form, that is, a small portion of the non-illuminated part 
comes within the lines of our 
vision. It is then of the form 
seen in first figure on this page. 
This, however, can only occur 
when the earth and the planet 
occupy positions somewhat near 
to that represented in the accom- 
panying figure, in which s is the 
sun, B E opposite positions of the 
earth, and m Mars. 

Between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter there is a ring of 
little planets clustering in one 
part of the system, called Aste- 
roids, or Minor Planets. The 
number discovered up to May, 
1877, was 172. Five to ten have 
been discovered, annuallv, for 
many years past. The total num- 
ber probably amounts to several 
hundreds. As a general rule, 
their orbits are much more eccen- 
tric, and much more inclined to 
the ecliptic than those of the 
the m ajor planets. Nothing is known of their physical constitution, 
their small size preventing any peculiarities of form and structure from 
being seen. Ceres and vesta are the largest of the group, tiieir diamct 
ters being about 200 to 400 miles; the smallest — omitting some lately 
discovered — Atalanta, Maja and Saffho being from 20 to 40 miles; 
the discs are all so small as to defy exact measurement. A rough esti- 
mate of the diameters can, however, be made from the amount of light 
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they reflect. Their diameters are supposed to range from thirty or forty 
miles to three hundred or four hundred. These estimates are founded 
not on measurement, but on the apparent brilliancy of the bodies, and 
are therefore very uncertain. 

There is a celebrated hypothesis of Others, that these bodies are the 
fragments of a planet which was shattered by some unknown force. 
Recent researches have rendered this hypothesis very improbable, and it 
has almost ceased to be a matter of discussion amongst astronomers. 

I 

JUPITER. 

Jupiter, exceeding the earth in bulk thirteen hundred times, and 
the next planet in order, is the largest of the system, so that, not- 
withstanding its great distance, it is 
brighter than any other star or planet 
except Venus. Its appearance through 
the telescope is quite peculiar, a dark 
band or belt being always visible on 
each side ef its equator, and sometimes 
another near the pole. When closely 
scrutinized, these belts are found to be 
of irregular shape, and ragged, cloud- 
like formation. They are subject to 
occasional changes m color and appear- 
ance. It is doubtfal whether the solid 
body of Jupiter is visible at all: in fact, 
it is not certain that it has any solid 
body. It has been supposed that the 
belts are clouds floating in the Jovian 
atmosphere, but all such analogies ber 
tween the surfaces of the planet and 
that of our own globe are little better than pure speculation. 

Jv/piter is accompanied by four satellites, which were discovered by 
Galileo when he first pointed his telescope at the planet. They are about 
as bright as the smallest stars visible to the naked eye, and could there- 
fore be seen without a telescope if they were not overpowered by the 
brilliancy of the planet. Indeed, it is claimed that they actually have 
been seen by unusually good eyes; and some of these claims are too 
strongly supported to be lightly set aside. Most of the satellites pass 
through the shadow of the planet, and suffer a conseouent eclipse in 
every revolution. These eclipses, being visible at the same time all over 
the globe, furnish one of the easiest methods of roughly determining 
the longitude, but very little accuracy can be thus attained. By these 
eclipses the progressive motion of light was first determined by Roemer . 

SATURN. 

Saturn, the sixth planet from the sun, with his rings and sntelUtes 'is 
perhaps the most striking telescope object in the heavens. He has belts 
like Jupiter, but much fainter. His rings are very bread and thin their 
edges being turned towards the planet. Nothing like these rings has 
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UTUBN AS 

generatlous of matfaematiciaDs am) astronomers, without being deflnltely 
solved. Tlie corpuscular or cloud theory is that now most geuer^y 
ftdmilled. The tbenry is that lie rings are not solid ^ . 

rather, two or three vast swarms — ef very minute 
satellites, too (^mnll to tie seen separately, but so 
numerous that they present the appearance of a con- 
tinuous tiedy. Just within the inner bright ring is a 
faint, dusky rmi', which tliis theory explains very 
easily by supposing tbe swarm of satellites to be here 
so thin that Ihey are scarcely visible, and permit ligbt 
to pass freely between them. For a sbsrt time tie- 
fore the equinoxes of Saturn, the rings became in- 
visible, owing to the earth and tbe sun ^ing on oppo- 
site sides of them, as may be seen in the figure, so that 
the darkened side is turned towards the earth, and the 
edge, which is the only part illuminated, is towards 
the sun. Saturn is accompanied by eight sateliites, 
twice as many as are known to surround any other 
planet, but none of ihem present characters of special 
interest. 

Uranus was discovered by Sir William Herschel in 
1781. It had frequently been observed before that 
time, but was not known to be a planet. It is accom- 
panied by four satellites, two of which were discov- 
ered by Herachel. 

NEPTCKK. K 

Neptune was discovered in 1846 by one of the most 
remarkable achievements in the history of Astronomy, 
its position in tbe heavens having been calculated by intisibIiBBI 
Leveirierand Adams before its existence was known. 
It is attended by one satellite. Both Uranus and Neptune are toi 
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off, both from the earth and the sun, to admit of aoy peculiarities being 
seen on their discs, but the spectroscope shows tbem both to be sur- 
rounded by atmospheres of great density and remarkable constitution, 
in which carbonic acid is perhaps the principal iogredient. 

The following figure represents tne relative size of the sun and 
the planets that revolve round it: 




PLANETS COMPARED WITH A QUARTER OP THE SUN. 



1. Mercury. 

2. Venus. 

3. The Earth. 

4. Mars. 



5. Jupiter. 

6. Saturn. 

7. Uranus. 

8. Neptune. 



Besides the planets which we have described, quite a number of com- 
ets are known to be members of our solar system, and a great number 
of others are suspected to be such, even though their time of revolution 
is so great that they have never been recorded as seen but once. The 
general rule is, that a comet comes into view suddenlv and unexpect- 
edly, falling nearly towards the sun. as if dropped from an innoite 
distance. It whirls around the sun in a parabolic orbit, and flies off into 
space nearly in the direction from which it came. 

If astronomers l^ave an opportunity for observing it carefully for sev- 
eral months, they can tell whether it is or is not flying so fast that the 
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attiactioD of the san will nereT bring it back again. It ia thus deflaitelf 
ascettalaed tbat the eraat comet ol 1858 will return, in conaequence oF 
tbe bud'b attraction, Tn about 1.930 years, probably between the years 
3800 Bud 3830, after flying off lato space to tbe distance of fifteen tboa- - 
Band million miles. 

The physical conatitutioo of comets la stlU one of the eaigmas of as- 
tronomy. Large comets are generally found to consist of three distinct 
formatiops: 1. A small, bri^t, but ill-defiaed nucleus; 2. A round 
mass of hazy nebulous qf foggy matter surroundint; this nucleus, and in- 
deed seeming to riae from it; and 3. A tali of extremelv rare matter but 
of enormous length, esteading oS from the comet in a direction opposed 
to the sun, growing wider and fainter as it extends, until it gradu^ly 
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bccomna invisible. Bat the smallest telescopic comets often exhibit 
neither nucleus nor tall, but consist of an irregular, ill-deflned, nebu- 
lauB mass, perhaps brighter at one point. As the comet apuroacbM the 
sun the tall develops enormously, and frequently shows ib>elf, when none 
was visible at a distance. It is now generally understood that the toil 
of a comet Is not a permanent appendage, but a stream of Snely divided 
matter cootinuallv driven off from tlie comet Into space by some re- 
pnlsive force residing In the sun, the nnture of which Is not yet under- 
stood. It may bs cempnred to tbe stream rising from a boiling pot, or 
to smoke from a chimney. If this view be correct — and it can hardly 
be disputed— all tlie comets are continually evaporating into space, and 
must in time be entirely dissipated. 
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This theory of the constant dissipation of comets has reeently re- 
ceived a striking conflrmatioD in ihe ascertained coincidence of meteor 
streams with the orbits of comets, and in the disappearance of Biela's 
comet from the heayens. It has long been known that we have either a 
meteoric shower or an unusual number of meteors every year on the 
nights of August 9 and November 14, and they are now found to be 
produced by the earth's atmosphere meeting a swarm of very minute 
particles which move in the respective orbits of two comets. The par- 
ticles are supposed to be the fragments or dust of the comets which 
have been f^eparated in the course of ages. 

We have now given the student the briefest possible description of 
the material universe as discovered by the telescope, and what we have 
said may be considered as an epitome of descriptive astronomy. 

Practical Astronomy teaches the construction and use of such instru- 
ments as the telescope, the transit instrument, ^he meridian circle, and the 
zenith telescope, and the calculation of the observations made with them. 
The usefulness of practical astronomy and the perfection it has at- 
tained, may be judged from this consideration; take an astronomer 
blindfolded to any part of the globe, give him the instruments we have 
mentioned, a chronometer regulated to Greenwich time and the necessary 
tables, and, if the weather be clear so that he can see the stars, he can 
in the course of twenty-four hours tell where he is in latitude and 
longitude within a hundred yards. 

For Theoretical Astronomy, though scientifically the most important 
branch of the subject, we can do no more than give the reader a general 
idea of what it has been and is. The science has existed in a rude state 
from the earliest ages of which we have any written record; indeed, 
astronomy has very properly been called the most ancient of the sciences. 
Its progress may conveniently be divided into three eras. 

The tirst era is that of the ancient system, in which the earth was con- 
sidered as the centre of the universe, and all the heavenly bodies were be- 
lieved to revolve about it in the course of twenty-four hours. Far from 
the truth as the system was, the ancients discovered the rotundity of the 
earth and the difference of local time, or of ^he hour of the day be- 
tween places of different longitudes, knew the cause and laws of eclipses, 
and constructed tables which gave the motions of the sun, moon and 
planets with considerable accuracy. The annual motion of the earth 
round the sun produces an apparent annual revolution of the sun amon^ 
the stars, and this apparent revolution was perfectly understood in tne 
earliest historical times. The annual course of the sun was mapped out 
on the heavens and divided into twelve signs, known as * 'signs of the 
zodiac." The year was known to consist of 365^ days, and the con- 
nection of the seasons with the position of the sun in the zodiac was 
fully understood and described. The great body of ancient knowledge 
on these subjects has been preserved in the ** Almagest" of Ptolemy, a 
work which remained an authority in astronomy for nearly 1600 years. 

The second era was that of Copernicus and Keppler, in which the sun 
was assigned to its true place as the centre of the solar system ; the earth 
was classified as one of the planets moving around it; and all the orbita 
of these bodies were found to be elipses having the sun in one focus. 
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A comparatively simple geometrical system was thus introduced, which 
did away with the complicated epicycles of Ptolemy, and at the same 
time represented the apparent motions with much mor^ accuracy. In- 
deed, if the orbits had really been perfect ellipses, hardly any further 
advance in accuracy would have been made possible even by the dis- 
covery of gravitation. 

The third era is that of gravitation, in which all the heavenly bodies 
are considered as flying through space with perfect freedom, but each 
gravitating towards ail the others. By this theory the courses of all the 
planets and of the moon and many of the statellites are predicted with 
an astonishing degree of accuracy. The first. thing which gravitation 
settles is the motion of the earth itself on its axis. The daily revolution 
around its axis seems to take place with perfect regularity, but the axis 
itself is subject to several very slow motions, which make its direction 
decidedly different in the course of ages. These motions cannot well be 
described without a globe; but as the whole earth and the instruments 
with which observations are made partake of them, they change all ob- 
served positions of the heavenly bodies, and these changes must be care- 
fully allowed for in all calculations. 

The Copernican system and the theory of gravitation have reduced 
theoretical astronomy almost to branches of pure mathematics — me- 
chanics, geometry, and trigonometry. The system is quite simple in its 
original conceptions, but very complex when we descend to minute de- 
tails. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Marveloiis Distances and Velocity— The History of Astronomy— The Story of the Tides. 

THE PLANETS. 

Could we leave the earth, traverse space, and finallv reach the planets, 
when at their least distance from the earth, by traveling night and day 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour, we could not reach the 

Sun in less than 347 years. 

Mercury in less than 179 years. 

Venus in less than 88 years. 

Mars in less than 237 years. 

Jupiter in less than 1,555 years. 

Saturn in less than . . . : 3,162 years. 

Uranus in less than 6,644 years. 

Neptune in less than 10,005 years. 
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Various forms of telescopes and other instruments used in astron- a..d* 

omy invented 160&-40 

Cartesian system published by Des Cartes 1637 

The transit of Venus over the sun's dise first observed by Hor- 

rocks Nov. 24, 1639 

Cassioi draws his meridian line, after Dante 1655 

Aberration of light of fixed stars discovered by Horrebow 1659 

Huyghens completes the discovery of Saturn's ring 1654 

Gregory invents a reflecting telescope 1663 

Discoveries of Picard 1699 

Discoveries of Roemer on the velocity of light, and his observation 

of Jupiter's statellites 1675 

Greenwich Observatory founded 1675 

Motion of the sun round its own axis proved by Halley 1676 

Newton's Principia published 1687 

Catalogue of the stars made by Pianist eed 1688 

Cassini's chart of the full moon ex«*cuted 1692 

Satellites of Saturn, <fcc.. discovered by Cassini 1701 

Halley predicts the return of the comet (of 1758) 1705 

John Harrison produces chronometers for determining the longi- 
tude, 1735 et seq., and obtains the reward 1764 

" Nautical Almanac " first published 1767 

Celestial inequalities found by La Grange 1780 

Uranus and statellites discovered by Herschel March 13, 1781 

Mecanique Celeste, by La Plac;*, published 1796 

Royal Astrcnimical Society of London founded, 1880; chartered.. 1831 

Beer and and Madler's map of the moon published • . ... 1834 

Lord Rosse's telescope coustructed 1828-45 

The planet Neptune discovered Sept. 23, 1846 

Bond photographs the moon 1851 

Spectrum analysis applied in astronomy 1861 

Large photograph of the moon by Warren De la Rue 1863 

Two statellites of Mars discovered by Prof. Asaph Hall, at Wash- 
ington. U. S Aug. 11, 18, 1877 

THE STORY OP THE TIDES. 

From a scientific point of view, the work done by the tides is of un- 
speakable importance. Whence is this energy derived with which the 
tides do their work? If the tides are caused by the moon, the energy 
they possess must also be derived from the moon. This looks plain 
enough, but unfortunately it is not true. Would it be true to assert that 
the finger of the rifleman which pulls the trigger supplies the energy 
with which the rifle bullet is animated? Of course it would not. The 
energy is derived from the explosion of the gunpowder, and the pulling 
of the trigger is merely the means by which that energy is liberated. In 
a somewhat similar manner the tidal wave produced by the moon is the 
means whereby a part of the energy stored in the earth is compelled to 
expend itself in work. Let me illustrate this by a compartson between 
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the earth Irotatiag on its axis and the fly-wheel of an engine. The fly- 
wheel is a sort of reservoir into which the engine pours its power at 
eaph stroke of the piston. The various machines in the mill merely 
draw off the power from the store accumulated in the fly-wheel. The 
earth is like a gigantic fly-wheel detached from the engine, though still 
connected with the machines in the mill. In that mighty fly-wheel a 
stupendous quantity ef energy is stored up, and a stupendous quantity 
of eneri^y would be given out before that fly-wheel would come to 
rest. The earth's rotation is the reservoir from whence the tides draw 
the energy they require for doing work. Hence it is that though the 
tides are caused by the moon, yet whenever they require energy they 
draw on the supply ready to hand in the rotation of the eartL The 
earth differs from the fly-wheel of the engine in a very important point. 
As the energy is withdrawn from the fly-wheel by the machines in the 
mill, so it is restored thereto by the power of the steam engine, and the fly- 
wheel runs uniformly. But the earth is merely the fly-wheel without the 
engine. When the work done by the tides withdraws energy from the 
earth that energy is never restored. It therefore follows that the earth's 
rotation must be decreasing. This leads to a consequence of the most 
wonderful importance. It tells us that the speed with w*hich the earth 
rotates on its axis is diminishing. We can state the result in a manner 
which has the merits ef simplicity and brevity. The tides are increasing 
the length of the day. At present, no doubt, the effect of the tides in 
changing the length of the day is very small. A day now is not ap- 
preciably longer than a day a hundred years ago. Even in a thousand 
3'ears the change in the length of a day is only the fraction of a second. 
But the importance arises from the fact that the change, slow though it 
is, lies always in one direction. The day is continually increasing. In 
millions of years the accumulated effect becomes not only appreciable, 
but even of startling magnitude. 

The change in the length of the day must involve a corresponding 
change in the motion of the moon. If the moon acts on the earth and 
retards the rotation of the earth, so conversely, does the earth react 
upon the moon. The earth is tormented by the' moon, so it strives to 
drive away its persecutor. At present the moon revolves round the 
earth at a distance of about 240,000 miles. The reaction of the earth 
tends to increase that distance, and to force the moon to revolve in an 
orbit which is continually getting larger and larger. As thousands of 
years roll on, the length of the day increases second by second, and the 
distance of the moon increases mile by mile. A million years ago the 
day, probably, contained some minutes less than our present day of 
twenty-four hours. Our retrospect does not halt here ; we at once pro- 
ject our view back to an incredibly remote epoch which was a crisis in 
the history of our system. It must have been at least 50,000,000 years 
ago. It may have been much earlier. This crisis was the interesting 
occasion when the moon was born. The length of the day was only a 
very few hours. If we call it three hours we shall not /be far from the 
truth. Perhaps you may think that if we looked back to a still earlier 
epoch, the day would become j still less, and Anally disappear alto* 
gether I This is. however not the case. The day can never have 
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been much less than three hours in the present order of things. Every- 
body knows that the earth is not a sphere, but there is a protuberance at 
the equator, so that, as our school books tell us, the earth is sh^)ed 
like an orange. It is well known that the protuberHnce is due to the 
rotation of the earth upon its axis by which the equatorial parts bulge 
out by centrufugal force. The quicker the earth rotates the greater is 
the protuberance. If, however, the rate of rotation exceeds a certain 
limit, the equatorial portions of the earth could no longer cling together. 
The attraction which united them would be overcome by centrifugal 
force, and a general break up would occur. It can be shown that the 
rotation of the earth when on the point of rupture corrosponds to a 
length of a day somewhere about the critical value of three hours, which 
we have already adopted. It is therefore impossible for us to suppose a 
day much shorter than three hours. 

Let us leave the earth for a few minutes and examine the past history 
of the moon. We have seen the moon revolve around the earth in an 
ever-widening orbit, and consequently the moon in ancient times must 
have been nearer the earth than it is now. No doubt the change is slow. 
There is not much difference between the orbit of the moon a thousand 
years ago and the orbit in which the moon is now moving. But ;when 
we rise to millions of years the difference becomes very appreciable. 
Thirty or forty millions of years a.&;o the moon was much closer to the 
earth than it is at present; very possibly the moon was then, only half 
its present distance. We must, however, look still earlier, to a certain 
epoch not less than fifty millions of years ago. At that epoch the 
moon must have been so close to the earth that the two bodies were 
almost touchins:. Everybody knows that the moon revolves now around 
the earth in a period of seventy-seven days. The period depends on the 
distance between the earth and the moon. In earlier times the month 
must have been shorter than our present month. Seme millions of 
years ago the moon completed its journey in a week, instead of taking 
twenty- eight days as at present. Looking back earlier still, we find the 
month has dwindled down to a day, then to a few hours, until at that 
wondrous epoch, when the moon was almost touching the earth, the 
moon spun round the earth every three hours. 

In those ancient times I see our earth to be a noble globe as it is at 
present. Yet it is not partly covered with oceans and partly clothed 
with verdnre. The primeval earth seems rather a fiery and half-molten 
mass, where no organic life can dwell. Instead of the atmosphere we 
now have, I see a dense mass of vapors, in which, perhaps, all the 
oceans of the earth are suspended as clouds. I see l^at the sun still rises 
and sets to give the succession of day and of night, but the day and 
night together only amount to three hours instead of twenty-four. Al- 
most touching the chaotic mass of the earth is a much smaller and 
equally chaotic body. Around the earth I see the small body rapidly 
rotating. The two revolves together, as if they were bound by invisible 
bonds. The smaller body is the moon. 
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Cleveland. Ohio, A.piil 1st, 1883. ,. 

Mr, President and Members of The Educational Bureau: 

It is twelve w.eeks this evening since we began, in the Peo- 
ple's Tabernacle, our work of practical instruction and popular entertain- 
ment for the busy people of our growing city. From the outset the 
management has been stimulated to its best by the unanimous encourage- 
ment received from business men and their employees, and the cordial 
endorsement of the movement by both the press tfnd the general 
public. Even "Old Probabilities" favored our enterprise with the best 
of weather. It is doubtful if, in any country, so large a class of atten- 
tive and earnest students ever assembled in a single room in search of 
knowledge for so many consecutive Saturday evenings. Knowledge, 
like virtue, is its own reward. The attendance has varied from 2,500 
to over 4,000, and the average number of persons at each of the twelve 
entertainments exceeded 3,000 by actual count. Total number of per- 
sons in attendance, during the course, about 37,000. Every work place 
in the city has sent its large delegations. Great crowds have come in 
from all the suburbs. Many work people actually go without their sup- 
pers, or eat the crusts left in the dinner pail, that they may get good 
seats. No audience of the kind ever presented a neater appearance, or 
preserved such perfect decorum. 

It is safe to state that there has never been given so much for so little, 
to so many; and the hearty appreciation of the audiences has been 
apparent in every face. 

Beginning January 14th, and ending April 1, the Bureau has given 
three Grand Concerts, nine' Lectures, ten Musical Preludes, and printed 
for free distribution to its patrons nearly forty thousand "Books for tlie 
People," on popular topics. (The twelve numbers make a volume of 
376 pages.) 

Over three hundred trained singers generously gave their services. 
The Bureau furnished all the singers and lecturers with bouquets. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 11th, Prof. W. C. Richards, of 
Chicago, gave to the children of Cleveland a Monster Matinee, under 
the auspices of the Bureau — admission, five cents. The Professor ex- 
hibited " The World Wonder" to over 5,000 boys and girls, who carried 
away as many thousand beautiful pictures, besides having their knives 
and scissors magnetized, free of charge. Thousands of children were 
unable to get inside the building. 

We give a schedule complete on the next page. 
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The Treasurer's condensed report, on page 34, speaks for itself. 

The Educational Bureau will give during the season of 1882-83, 
twenty popular entertainments, ten to be given during next winter at 
the People's Tabernacle, and ten concerts in the Public Square during 
the month of June, July and August, summer of 1883. The price i>er 
entertainment will be reduced from 8i^ to 7i cents, or twenty entertain- 
ments for $1.50, which will be the price of the" regular course tickets 
The course tickets will contain the winter's programme complete.* 

We suggest that next season the "Musical Prelude" should begin at 
7 :15 o'clock, and the Concert, or Lecture at 8. Lectures should close 
at 9:15, and other Entertainments at 9:30 sharp, when the door-keepers 
should be instructed to open all the doors; then appointments with street 
railways and others can be kept promptly. 

It is sincerely hoped that plans will be matured for the erection, 
within five years, of a suitable building, centrally located, in which the 
citizens of Cleveland shall have a People's Hall on the ground floor^ 
with every modern improvement, and the capacity to seat comforlably 
not less than five thousand persons. Such a Hall (capable of being 
divided) has become an absolute necessity, for National and State Con- 
ventions, both political and religious, and for Concerts, Lectures, &c., 
Small halls, on the second or third fioors, endanger lives, and force 
high prices of admission. 

Besides a Public ;Hall, Cleveland's building should contain an Art 
Uallery, a miniature Centennial Exhibition, embracing an ideal sample 
of everything made and grown in Northern Ohio; and a Mechanic's Insti- 
tute, where young men and women shall receive instruction in the arts 
of design, mechanical drawing, wood carving, telegraphing, cookery, 
«$5C., &c. The inexorable laws of trade force cities, like firms and indi- 
viduals, into sharp competition. Quicken the intelligence of our busi.. 
ness men and employees, thereby increasing|the quality and demand for 
goods, and our promising city will speedily rank all others as a man- 
ufacturmg center. We believe it '.the best policy for a young city to 
group several societies into one grand structure, fire proof, and archi- 
tecturally beautiful. Out of the British Museum of London came the 
^reat National Picture Gallery and the wonderful Kensington Museum. 
Of course, an organization must first be incorporated, with well- 
known gentlemen as trustees, in whom title to property could be 



*For details, see "Special Announcement to Ticket Holders," last pa^es. 
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safelj vested. I believe our employees alone will give fifty thousand 
dollars, perhaps more towards such a worthy object,*say a single day's 
work a year for five years. Several prominent Societies will join in 
the movement; and, if assisted by a generous public, such an edifice 
will be the pride of the Forest City. Preliminary steps in this impor- 
tant matter will soon be taken. 

Respectfully suboiitted, 

C. E. Bolton, Sec. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 
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THE CLEVELAND EDUCATIONAL BUREAU IN ACCOUNT WITfl W. H. DOAN, 

TREASURER. 

RECEIPTS 

Jan. By Cash Taylor & Boggis . . ..* | 2 00 

Feb. 11. ** Total receipts from Children's Matinee. 251 35 

Mar. 25. ** Receipts sale of 3719 Tickets 15c 557 85^ 

Apr. 1. '" Receipts sale of 400 fifteen-cent Tickets 

this evening. Estimate* 60 00 

1. By Total Receipts Sale of 3657 Regular 

Course Tickets, at $1 3657 00 

1. •* Total Receipts from Advertising on 

covers of the Books 315 00 

Total Receipts $4843 20 

DISBUR8MENT8. 

By Cash expense three Grand Concerts. . . $ 400 00 

Feb. 11. ** Total expense Children's Malinee 18156 

March 23. ** " Nine Lectures 917 40 

April 1. ** *' Ten Musical Preludes. . 219 83 

1. By Total expense 37,800 ** Books for the 

l^eople" 1125 00 

1. By W. H. Doan rent of Tabernacle ihir- 

teen times 204 00 

23. By S. E. Stone's Services, Collecting, &c. 150 00 
April 1. By Electric Light & Power Co. Expense 

electric light 90 00 

•* 1. By Total expense Advertising, Printing, 

«&c., Estimate* 499 88 

Total Disbursements $3787 67 

April 1. Balance in Treasury (?) 1055 53 

4848 20 

*On settlement of a few unadjusted bills the account will be properly audited, and pre- 
sented through the press to the public. The balance will be deposited in the Society for 
Savings to the credit of The Cleveland Educational Bureau, The Officers make no charges 
for their services. 

W. H. Doan, Treasurer. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF 

3FPE PEBPIiE'g CeLLEeE ENTER^F^INjaENTg, 

1882-83. 



Special Aniwancenuiit io tJie Ticket Holders and tlieir Ftnends : 

The number of popular entertainments given by the Cleveland 
Educational Bureau during the year 1882-83 will be increased to twenty, 
ten of the best to be given during next winter in the People's Tabernacle, 
and ten concerts in the Public Square during the months of June, July 
and August, summer of 1883. The price per entertainment will be 
reduced from 8^ cents to 7i cents, or twenty eotertainments for $1.50, 
which will be the price of regular course tickets. 

Single Tickets, Twenty-Ffv^e Cents. 

The Bureau contemplates organizing and equipping a first-class band 
for use at the indoor and outdoor popular concerts. 

The popular features of the '* Musical Prelude" and *' Books for the 
People " will be both continued and improved. 

At present we cannot give complete dates or subjects. Changes may 
occur. 

The management proposes making the following course of entertain- 
ments superior to any similar course in the country. The price of the 
course ticket is |1.50, twenty-five cents payable Saturday evening, April, 
1st, to the usher, who will give a receipt for same, and a ticket which is 
deliverable at the Public Library, corner Euclid avenue and Erie street, 
October Ist, when the balance one dollar and twenty-five cents is payable. 

The opportunity of subscribing for an option of paying for or forfeit- 
ing tickets prior to October 10th, will be given on Saturday evening, 
April 1st, to the present ticket holders, who may also subscribe for their 
friends. The name, address and occupation should be plainly written 
on the accompanying blanks, which must be handed to the ushers this 
evening. If you haven't a blank or pencil, please raise the hand and 
the usher will furnish one. 

The management respectfully solicits all ticket holders to write on the 
back of the ticket blank any suggestions which will make the work of 
the Bureau more effective for good. 
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What Co-operation in Education and Entertainment Saves, 

COURSE CLOSING APRIL 1. 

Fair Valuation of the '* Books for the People," 

each, (twelve Nos., total pages, about 400). . $0.15 

Musical preludes, each 25 

Lectures and Concerts, each 50 

Total value of each entertainmeot $0.90 

Value of 12 entertainments at $0.90 $10.80 

Less price of present course ticket 1 .00 

Saving on 3,657 course tickets at $9.80 $35,888.00 

Biilance in treasury, more or less, as profit. ..... 1,155.00 

Grand total of savinj2:8 on present course to ticket 

holders $36,99^.00 

No further proof is needed to sliow why speculators engage in enter- 
taining the public. The profits of the Bureau will be used as a guaran- 
tee fund,* which we hope eventually will be applied towards a suitable 
building for the *' People's College," and other purposes. 

WINTER COURSE. 
FIRST TERM. — Saturday evenings from November 11th to Dec. 9. 
1.' Henry Ward Beecher. (Lecture new and practical.) 

2. Grand Art Exhibition. Four days. (The course ticket good for 

single admission on anyone of the exhibition days or evenings.) 

3. Not Settled. 

4. Free Iradevs. Tariff. (This burning question will be debated by 

men of National reputation. 

5. Grand Concert 

Five Week's Vacation. 

SECOND TERM. From Jany 18 to Feby 10, 1888. 

1. Grand German Concert. 

2. Gov. A. II. Golqaiit, of Georgia. "Resources and Needs of the 

South." 

3. Not Settled. 

4. From St. Petersburg to Oonstantinople. (Illustrated.) 

5. A Grand Military Night. 

SUMMER COURSE. 

Ten Popular Concerts on the Public Square during the months of June, 
July and August, summer of 1883. If seats should be fur- 
nished then the holders of regular course tickets will be 
entitled to them free; others will be charged from five to ten 
cents extni for each concert. 

C. E. BoLTON, Manager. 
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Sewing Machine, 

ITS SIMPLICITY, ITS DURABILITY, 

ITS GREAT RANGE OF WORK, 
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The Successful Inauguration 



OP 



"THE PEOPLE'S COLLEGE." 



From the Cleveland Leader, 

As Secretary Bolton said ia iatroduoing the grand concert at the Taber* 
nacle last evening, that the success of the Cleveland Educational Bureau 
is assured there is uo longer any doubt. People began gathering as early as 
7 o'clock, and at 8 the great Tabernacle was so crowded that many of* the un* 
fortunate throng which came late had to be content with standing room 
only. There were no reserved 'seats, however, and those who had to stand 
have only themselves to blame for last night's experience, and will oilly 
have to come earlier to fare better in the f uturer. The occasion was an an* 
flpicious one, but there was uo pretense to grandeur in the surroundings; on 
the contrary, everything was in keeping with the object of the Bureau, 
which Is to furnish to people who cannot afiford to pay the high price usually 
charged for such entertainments, opportunities never before accorded them. 
Every detail was complete, however, and the srreat crowd was easily handled 
by the fourteen ushers, from among Cleveland's business men, each of whom 
was kept unusually busy. 

Beyond the carpeting of the stage and the placing of a beautiful floral lyre 
near its central front, there was no seeking after effect, unless the placing 
of the four new Brush electric lights, which lighted the auditorium as the 
music did the souls of the auditors may be put under that classification. 

A HISTOBY OF MUSIC. 

Upon each chair was placed ''A Brief History of Music," the first number 
of a series of " Books for the People," in pamphlet form. The little book is a 
terse and complete history of music, form the morning of musitf down to the 
present time. It embraces in detail music in general, the antiquity of music, 
music in the land of Muses, and in Western Europe, and then handles, in a 
scholarly manner, the r^ormation period and the great influence of music* 
The book is an excellent one, well worthy of reading and preservation, and 
thould not be laid aside as worthless, because free. It is understood that 
books such as this will be issued and circulated at each of the twelve enter- 
tainments. 
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SBCRBTABY BOLTON'S 8PBBCH. 

At 8:30 o'oiook Mr. C. £. Bolton, secretary and manager of the Bureau » 
arose, and after speaking of the pleasure afforded by the great patcoatige 
bestowed upon the worthy object, said: 

"Emerson says: 'If you wish success, succeed.' Surely, at the outset the 
financial success of the Bureau seems guaranteed by your liberal patronase 
of tickets. Humanity expects an honest equivalent for its money, and this 
the management will try to furnish. The policy of no reserved seats or 
complimentary tickets makes everybody feel as good as his neighbor. We 
all are not unUke the Irish woman who said to the shoe dealer 'Niver moind 
the size, sir, the biggest for the money.' If some of your seats tonight are not 
quite satisfactory, please come earlier next Saturday evening and take first 
choice. 

<*These two bullets were purchased as mementoes of my visit to theflamoua 
battlefield at Waterloo. The larger one was used in English rifles; the smaller 
in French rifles. Beturning to Birmingham I learned that the supply of 

genuine Waterloo bullets was exhausted years ago, and that an enterprising 
rm of that city did a profitable business in furnishing relics of battlefields 
to curiosity hunters like myself. 

"The energy and |;enero8ity of Englishmen is astonishing. It is said that 
they send missionaries to convert heathens who actually worship idols made 
at Birmingham. This, of course, keeps business lively. So varied and ex- 
tensive are the manufacturing interests of that city, the size of Chicago, that 
Lord Palmerston called it 'the Toy shop of the World.' Pins, pens, tacks, 
screws, guns, iron bedsteads, steam engines, in fact, every metallic product 
is there produced by shiploads. 

"Cleveland more than any other city. I believe, is to rival and finally sur- 
pass Birmingham. Here naturally meet an unlimited supply of the best cop- 
per and iron ores and coal. Here is concentrating the wealth of the lumber, 
iron, coal, and oil regions of the West. Here business men and farmers will 
retire to educate their children. Already the manufacturers of New England 
have begun to make this, the metropolis of the Western Beserve, their new 
base of operations. Wealth accumulated by active lives will not neglect 
liberal investment in profitable manufacturing. 

"The &:reatest need of Cleveland today is the varied education of her people. 
Fully 80,000 of our citizens are of foreign parentage. As we quicken the 
intelligence of business men and employes, so we shall increase the quality 
and demand for our goods; thus enlarging oar boundaries. Fine art abroad 
and largely at home finds ex{)ression in every branch of trade, and it calls 
for highest skil I . The exquisite s ilver-plated goods of Birmingham aud Mer i- 
den have a world-wide repntation. 

"Two hundred thousand of the smallest screws used in our watches make 
a pound, and are worth $3,000. A single pound of balance or hair springs, 
50,000 in number, is worth $8,000. Two tons of our Lake Superior iron ore, 
worth fifteen dollars on our docks, made into watch screws, allowing one- 
half for wastage, would sell for about six millions of dollars, and a ton of 
balance springs will bring sixteen millions, or about twenty-five times as 
much as a ton of fine gold. A car load of iron ore, properly treated, there* 
fore, wonderful though it seems, would purchase Cleveland entire, 

"Doubtless this is an extreme case, butthe value of iron ore is quadrupled 
many times when worked into common wood screws, hardware, steel rails, 
Jooomotivea, etc. 
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"One third of the iron ore produced in this country comes from Michigan 
and Ohio. Also much valuable copper from Michigan. Most of these pre- 
cious metals pass on to enrich scores of distant cities. Who then dares 
declare the possibilities which are in easy reach of Cleveland, provided we 
school ourselves to the task? New railroads and gigantic iron ships already 
await our development. The inventive ability per capita of the West sur- 
passes that of the East. 

<*In the South only one person in sixteen thousand takes out a patent, 
while to the North is issued a patent to every fifteen hundred. This tenfold 
mental activity appUed to our boundless resources, and we have noticing to 
fear from any quarter of the globe, except ignorance. 

"He rules who reads. Eventually Cleveland will have combined in an 
employes' or people's college, the best feature of the Mechanics' Institutes 
of Europe, and of the Lowell and Cooper's Institutes of America. Cleveland 
needs to adopt the electric motto of Birmingham, 'Forward I' 

"I now take pleasure in introducing to you the president of the Cleveland 
Educational Bureau, who will preside on this occasion. He is not only 
deeply interested in all educational questions, but has faithfully served his 
country as a soldier and commissioner of patents, and U also president of the 
Brush Electric Company, one of the lar&;est and most brilliant manufacturing 
establishments in the West, General M. D. Leggett." 

After the applause following Mr. Bolton's remarks had subsided, General 
Leggett addressed the hudience as follows: 

GENERAL LEGGETT' S BBMABKS. 

General M. D. Leegett, on being introduced as President of the Bureau, 
spoke in substance as follows: 

"Ladies and Gentlemen: I am happy to see this very large and appreciative 
audience here tonight. Nearly all of the gentlemen present belong to the 
busy class, whose heads and hands are so deeply engrossed in productive 
labors and enterprises as to have but little time to devote to the demands of 
amusement, enjojment, and the love of art and science. 

"Most of the lectures and concerts to which our citizens are treated occupy 
evenings when least convenient for busy men, and being produced in the m- 
terests of money making schemes, are often beyond the means of many who 
desire to have their wives and children accompany them. Our effort has 
been to secure an interesting and instructive series of concerts and lectures 
at the simple cost of their production, and to have them presented on Satur- 
day evenings, when busy people can best afford the time to attend them. 
We are indebted to the energy and enterprise of our secretary for the succesa 
of the undertaking. The very large sale of season tickets, and the presence 
of this vast and intelligent audience, bearing such tickets, together with the 
attractive program for the season, make the success certain. 

"Our treasurer, Mr, Doan, whose warm and earnest heart is so energetic- 
ally enga&:ed in every good work, desired and expected to be with us tonight^ 
but was unexpectedly called to New York. 

"Professor Alfred Arthur has prepared the feast to which we are invited 
tonight, and I have no doubt he will present a dish for every taste, however 
fastidious. 

"I now turn the audience over to the direction of Professor Arthur." 
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KZCKLLB9CB OF THB ByTEBTAIXM BITT. 

The eoneert program, which appaan in "A Brief Historj of Mane," 
aodcr the direction of Mr. Alfred Arthur, wee thou rendered, vithoot the 
change of a number. 

Etctj number on the program was worthy of more or leu oomment and 
praise. Moct noted aod most applauded of the numbers were the soprano 
kolo, Tours's "Angel at the Window," bj Mrs. Henry Perluns of Akron; the 
ballad dialog, De Pearsal's "Who Killed Cock Robin," by the chorus; and 
the Tiolin aolo, M. Hanser's Second Bhapeodie Amerieaine, op. 44, by Mr. 
J. H. Amme. 

Applause greeted Mrs. Perldns when she advanced upon the stage, and the 
spplanse that followed her to her seat after the solo was almost deafening. 
Mrs. Perkins's clear, smooth, and distinct, though not loud, voice, filled the 
whole hall, even to the reciotest comers, aod this excellence of the quality 
of her voice had much to do with the great favor with which the distinguished 
lady was received. lo response to an encore, Mrs. Perkins sang with great 
effect Blumentbal's solo, "The Wedding day." The Bareau Yerj thought* 
folly remembered the lady with an exquisite basket of natural flowers, rofiea 
snd delicate buds, artistically fashioned into a wonderfully beautiful floral 
emblem. 

The full chorus saug the ballad dialog with great effect, the twenty 
sopranos, as odc voice, singing the interrogations, while the' strong bass sang 
the response, and all joined in the chorus. The song was repeated in obedi* 
ence to the wishes of the enthused audience. 

The hight of the enthusiasm was reached at the eighth number in Mr. 
Amme's violin solo. Mr. Amme is well known in Cleveland, and was greeted 
with flattering applause when he appeared upon the stage. Seeming to 
catch the inspiration of the occasion, Mr. Amme played smoother, clearer, 
yet softer, sweeter, and more perfectly than ever before, and the audience 
unable to control itself, burst forth in the midst of the solo with a storm of 
applause. Quickly regamiDg themselves, all remained quiet to the last note, 
snd then the applause was almost deafening. No number of any program 
rendered in Cleveland during the current season has received greater eyi- 
dence of appreciation. Mr. Amme repeated part of the solo in response to 
the encore. 

Mr. Rogers, Mr. Fitch, Miss Mansfield, the lady quartets, and Mr. Smith 
were encored, but by the time the eleventh number, Mr. Colson's piano solo 
was reached, the hour was late and the crowd had become impatient for 
the end. Hence, though one of the best rendered numbers on the program, 
no encore was given, though the applause was generous. The chorus con* 
sisted of one hundred of the leading solo singers from the leading vocal socie- 
ties of Cleveland. Each member was presented a beautiful button -hole bou- 
quet by the Education Bureau. 

There were not less than three thousand people in attendance. 



JOHN B. GOUGH, 



AND THE 



UNIVERSITY JUBILEE SINGERS. 



[From the Cleveland Leader.] 

The last eatertainment for the season of the Cleveland Educational 
Bureau was given Saturday. This popular course of lectures and con- 
certs has from its first inauguration been recognized as a movement 
forward toward the elevation of the people to a higher intellectual plane 
by furnishing an entertainment so low in price that the most humble 
could afford it, and so elevated and excellent in character that the best 
educated could enjoy it. Many a poor working man and his family 
have looked upon these Saturday night entertainments as a bright oasis 
in the dreary routine of the week's work, and many of the wealthy, 
refined, and educated have enjoyed the entertainments, which have not 
been simply to amuse, but to instruct and elevate the mind. 

To the gentlemen who originated and have carried to success this 
enterprise, too much credit cannot be given. It is thought that tickets 
are sold for the course of 1882-83 sufflcientlto fill the Tabernacle. Should 
the management fiod that it is safe to sell any more course tickets they 
will be placed at the book stores. 

The largest number of people that have attended any of the entertain- 
ments found its way into the Tabernacle last evening, while hundreds 
were forced to remain outside after all the available seats and standing 
room m the building were occupied. Over four thousand people were 
present and maintained the excellent order and decorum that lias been 
a marked feature of all the audiences at these entertainments. 

The attraction presented by the Bureau last evening was a lecture by 
John B. Gough on ** Peculiar People," and singing by the University 
Jubilee Singers of New Orleans, who made their first appearance in 
Cleveland last evening. Their singing of negro melodies and ballads 
was fine and the audience testified its appreciation by continued applause. 
Their rendering of **rm Rolling Through an Unfriendly World." ** Gos- 
pel Train," ** Roll an' Rock a 'dera in His a' Arms," solos by Miss Jones 
and Miss Parker, and in fact their whole musical program was among 
the finest of the presentation of the higher class of negro melodies that 
has ever been presented here. 

THE BVEB NEW GOUGH. 

At the close of the musical program General M. D. Leggett, the presi- 
dent of the evening, introduced Mr. John B. Gough, the lecturer, whose 
reputation reaches not alone from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but has 
crossed the Atlantic and extends throughout Great Britain. When Mr. 
Gough was introduced he was greeted with a storm of applause and 
after the clapping of hands ceased, the audience enthusiastically waved 
their little books. The thousands of pink covers and white leaves, flut- 
tering everywhere, were beautiful and inspiriting. 
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Mr. Gough's reputation as a lecturer is already made, and it is unnec' 
essary to say anything here to add to it. His lecture on "Peculiar 
People'' was characteristic of the man. It was replete with anecdotes 
and illustrations^ woven over a groundwork of good sense and noble 
thoughts. 

In conclusion Mr. Gough said: They say that I am all done up and 
going to retire. With God's help I hope to give two years more to Great 
Britain and two to this country. 

This undertaking here is a grand one. I am going to write to England 
about it. Such an enterprise ought to be inaugurated in every city. I 
would be glad at such a place as this to give tive nights twice a year free 
of expense. 

At the conclusioo of the lecture the applause continued for several 
minutes. 

BOOKS AND FLOWBRS. 

The book issued and distributed last evening was on Astronomy, and 
contains much valuable information. 

A large bouquet of beautiful calla lilies and roses was presented to the 
lecturer for Mrs. Gough. who was detained by illness at the Forest City 
House. The Jubilee Singers also were presented with button-hole bou- 
quets. 

RESOLUTIONS OP THANKS. 

The Secretary, Mr. C. E. Bolton, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted with much enthusiasm: 

BesoL'Ded^ That the sincere thanks of the Cleveland Educational Bu- 
reau are hereby tendered to the parties named below for very valuable 
and varied services, in most cases rendered gratuitously: The Cleveland 
Press, the Board of Education, the Police Department, Mayor R. R 
Herrick, General M. D. Leggett,^ and other prominent gentlemen, for 
presiding at our enteriainments; 'the Vocal Society and Central Musical 
Association, Arion, Mendelsehon and Mixed Quartets, the Cleveland 
Grays' and Philharmonic Orchestras; Messrs. S. Brainard's Sons, J. T. 
Wamelink, and C. H. Martin, for use of pianos; Mr. W. H. Doan, for a 
reduction of $540 in rental of the People's Tabernacle, and to the fol- 
lowing young men, some of whom have gone without supper, that the 
public might be served in this place week after week: Mr. William 
Downie, Mr. L. W. Bingham, Mr. F. W. Strieby, Mr. S. C. Hale. T. K. 
Dissette, Esq., Mr. B. L. Pennington, Mr. William H. Grisman, Mr. 
Horace W. \Vhitney, Mr. Dewitt C. Harriman, Mr. R. W. Crawford. 
Mr. L. M. Scott, Mr. C. M. Spencer, Mr. P. Carlin, Mr. John Singleton, 
Mr. J. C. Engel, Mr. J. H. Snow, Mr. W. D. Folsom, Mr. O. J. 
Benham, Mr. C. H. Pettie, W. H. Dewitt, Esq., Mr. P. K. Oblainder, 
Mr. Halsey D. Miller. Mr. W. Gorham.Mr I. M. Chesbrough, Mr. J. C. 
Lester, Mr. H. C. Bender, Mr. W. R. Partridge, Mr. Gustavo Strittmat- 
ter, Mr. W. G. Bowman, Mr. William Johnson, Mr. R. P. Johnson, 
Mr. A. Ehrlich, Mr. Charles E. Preble, Mr. C. A. Gager, Mr. Wafter G. 
Kiiii;, Mr. A. F. Miller, Mr. B. K. Emerson. Mr. L. McSjott. Mr. H. F. 
Jor«ian, Mr. John Shaffer, Mr. M. D. Pastorfield and others; Boys- 
Master Mann, Muster John Downie, Master Charlie K. Bolton. 
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[From the Cleveland Leader.] 

Dr. J. H. Vincent was greeted last evening by as large an audience as 
ever crowded into the Tabernacle. Long before the appointed hour the 
galleries and auditorium were filled, and the seats back of the speaker 
were brought into requisition for the use of the audience. Pending the 
appearance of the lecturer, the tabernacle orchestra gave several selec- 
tions, which were received with great applause. At 8 : 15 o'clock General 
Leggett introduced Hon. R. R. Herrick as the presiding oflftcer of the even- 
ing. Mayor Herrick, in responding, expressed himself as being sensible 
of the compliment conferred upon him. He then spoke of the value of 
education and the necessity of popular enlightenment, predicting that 
great benefit would ensue from the course of lectures. He concluded 
his remarks by introducing Dr. J. H. Vincent, originator of the** Chau- 
tauqua movement," whose carefully prepared, thoughtful discourse on 
•* The E very-day College" was interrupted by frequent bursts of applause. 
Following is a brief synopsis: 

LECTURE. 

In a court of justice in an eastern province under the British rule, a 
trial for murder had just been concluded. The testimony was in, tlie 
lawyers had finished their speeches, and the judge was about to charge 
the jury. Suddenly a little farmer, a member of the jury, spoke up and 
asked the'privilege of questioning the witnesses, one by one. The request 
was granted, and for six hours the plainly dressed little farmer questioned 
the witnesses. The result was that the prisoner at the bar was acquitted, 
and two of the witnesses were proven perjurers, and were subsequently 
tried and executed for the murder they sought to have the other punished 
for committing. There were several things the farmer lacked: a college 
education, a large library, and the ease and self possession gained by 
contact in city society. Let us appreciate his loss in not having a college 
training. In missing that he missed a great thing, and among the 
advantages he would have gained the benefit of a wise, systematized plan 
of education, a plan in which an end is sought and attamed. He would 
have had the advantages of associating with the teachers and the students, 
and the mental stimulus created by an ambition to excel. The wide 
survey of knowledge, and the discipline given the mind, producing mental 
power and development of the brain; the self- discovery, finding for 
what profession the student is fitted ; the rich memories, and the prestige 
of having completed a course of education, are attendants upon and 
follow from a college career. 

But the farmer had not lost all. He had knowledge of men and affairs, 
the power of concentrating his mind, skill in the use of this knowledge 
and power ; true, he had the pleasure of being c^led upon and treated 
as an equal and friend by the judge before whom the case was tried ; be 
had the good practical results of his effort, the acquittal of an innocent 
man, and punishment of two rascals; he bad the respect of his neigh- 
bors, and his own self-respect. How did he gain all these? He had 
natural ability; the habit of observation, especially of men; the habit of 
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close thought AU these he gained by the use of but one book, his entire 
library. 

Let the farmer be our teacher to-night; let him correct a false and 
damaging idea which is altogether too prevalent; that is, that the possi- 
bility of education is limited to those who have had school and college 
opportunities. 

The idea is damaging because it leads to self -discoiuragement and self- 
repression; an indifference to the education of our own children; or if 
the cliildren be educated, this idea has a tendency to separate them from 
their uneducated father and mother. It tends to the formation of bad 
habits, of association with low people, of self-gratitication in physical 
indulge Qce, of reading bad books. It has a teudency to destroy the love 
for home life, and to increase a self-eontempt as years go by. Let us 
learn that the coUege hall is not the only place for culture; the college 
period not the only time for culture; the college student not the only 
candidate for culture, and the college facilities not the only facilities for 
culture. There is a college in every day life — in house, street, shop, 
farm, and market; lasting all the years; a college for all; a college that 
turns all the circumstances of life into opportunity. It teaches men and 
women everywhere to read, and think, and talk, and do, and to acquire 
power to read, and think, and talk, and do to a purpose, and that purpose 
IS to BE. It trains indolent people to work with their hands, and those 
who work with their hands to woik also with their brains. The every- 
day college is based on a true ideal of life : That man is man, and not a 
machine, not a sentient shovel for modern civilization, but a man with 
the power of thought. That the culture of the whole man is tbe worthiest 
work of life; foster the powers of thought, refine the affections, aud 
make a man respect his manhood and worthy his place in the universe. 
The every-day college has no limitations of social positions, of wealth, 
of time, or age. Its secret is energy in personal purpose. Its facilities 
are abundant; the public schools are open where the children may go 
free of charge and lay the foundation of culture. The young should be 
required to go by. authority of government. In a republic where every 
man is a king, the king should be cultured. When we cease to be gov- 
erned by intelligent votes, the greatest danger is imminent. The press 
is a great factor in the everyday college. The platform, the shop, the 
field, the museums to be, and the public art galleries of the future, and 
the home, all take a part. No one can teach like father and mother, 
for there exists the love and confidence, and the right kind of a home 
elevates the standard of manliness and womanliness, inculcates habits 
of self-government, industry, and economy. 

The every-day college has a flexible course of study, and special 
courses, according to tastes and business. It comes with a blessing to 
all its members, neutralizes sorrow, eases bodily pain, glorifies toil 
bestows upon everyone his rightful inheritance of knowledge. 

The every-day college promotes a true brotherhood, especially needful 
in a land likeours; it will teach us to respect one another; make us 
worthy of respect ; and removes political and religious prejudice. There 
IS the greatest need for co-operation to produce these results, and tbe 
brotherhood should be mutually helpful. 
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